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EXPERIENCE RATING PLAN 
OF COMPENSATION RATING 
BOARD 1S UPHELD AS VALID 


Supt. Van Schaick of New York 
Passes on Corporate Consolida- 
tions as Affecting Risks 


ISSUES IMPORTANT RULING 


Combined Experiences May Be 
Used after Consolidations if There 
Are No Material Changes 














Insurance Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick yesterday handed down an 
important ruling on workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in which he passed upon 
several far-reaching questions and also 
upheld as non-discriminatory and valid 
the entire experience rating plan of the 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board. 
One of the vital points was that although 
the consolidation of four corporations 
may result in a new legal corporate en- 
tity, the combined experiences of the 
four corporations may be used in prom- 
ulgating an experience rating for the 
new corporation when the formation of 
the latter has not resulted in material 
changes in stock ownership, executive 
control and operative management. In 
other words, the ruling refuses to exalt 
a corporate fiction at the expense of 
common sense and practical insurance 
knowledge. 

This case was an appeal by the Na- 
tional Container Corp. from a decision 
of the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board which the Superintendent has af- 
firmed. In 1928 four corporations were 
consolidated forming the National Con- 
tainer Corp. All the executive officers 
of the new corporation were executive 
officers of one or more of its four con- 
Stituents. The compensation insurance 
in force immediately prior to the con- 
solidations carried rates reflecting modi- 
fications resulting from the application 
of the schedule and experience rating 
plans. 

New Corporation Experience Rated 
_Following the consolidation, the Na- 
tional Container Corp. procured cover- 
age effective April 21, 1928. This policy 
was renewed on April 21, 1929, to expire 
April 21, 1930. The Compensation In- 
surance Rating Board promulgated ex- 
perience rating modifications for both 
policies. These modifications were based 
upon the combined experience of the 
four corporations. The appellant pro- 
tested this action claiming the policies 
of the new corporation should not have 
een experience rated. The Classifica- 
tion and Rating Committee after a hear- 
ing upheld the Board’s action. An ap- 
peal to the Department followed. 

The Board predicated its action on 
Rule 32 of the Experience Rating Plan, 
filed with and approved by the Depart- 
ment and in effect on the inception date 
of both policies of the National Con- 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Boys’ Insurance 


Many underwriters are finding a steady market 
among the young sons of policyholders. These fathers 
desire to assure that in the far ahead years their sons 
shall have a similar resource, if such a period as this 
should come again. A New York City newspaper, 
whose name we do not know, sometime ago said this: 


If boys are wise they will begin insurance as soon as they begin 
to earn. A young man who thus looks forward, who is thus provident, 
is the kind of young man that a girl may trust with her future. “Say 
it with insurance” is sounder love than merely saying it with flowers 
and ice cream. To save some of your money for a girl is better than 
to spend all of your money on a girl, and, of the various forms of 
saving, insurance is the best. It is best because your money is invested 
by those who know how best to invest it. It is best because you pay 
the money, not only when you feel like it, but regularly, as you pay 
rent or any other obligation. It is best because it lays a safe founda- 
tion for your financial future. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 
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USE OF BINDING RECEIPT 
UPHELD IN CASE REVERSING 
NEW YORK SUPREME COURT 


Appellate Court Decides Binder 
Holds Before Policy 
Is Issued 


WORDING OF CLAUSE ISSUED 








Decision of Importance in View of 
Common Practice of Using 
Binders 

A case involving the use of a binding 
receipt or “binder” that is of consider- 
able interest and importance in view of 
the practice of issuing binders cover- 
ing life insurance risks has been decided 
by the Appellate Division Court in New 
York State in which a Supreme Court 
decision is reversed. 

A branch office of the Travelers issued 
a binding receipt in connection with an 
application for a $5,000 policy and the 
applicant for the insurance died the fol- 
lowing day and before the policy was 
issued. The full annual premium was 
paid at the time the binding receipt was 
issued. 

The company contended that the in- 
surance was not in force until the risk 
had been approved and the policy issued. 
This was also the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court. But on appeal the Appel- 
late Division has just held that the bind- 
ing receipt had the effect of insuring 
the applicant’s life during the interim 
before the company either accepted or 
rejected the risk. 

What Opinion of Court Held 


The case is that of Hart vs. Travelers. 
The applicant for the insurance was Wil- 
liam P. Levy. In reaching this decision 
the Appellate Court was divided three 
to two. Jn its conclusion the opinion 
says: 

Defendant's counsel argues that the first sub- 
division of the binding receipt means that, the 
first premium having been paid in full, when 
the policy should be issued later it would bear 
the date of the binding receipt, but this would 
not be to the advantage of the insured. It 
would be to his disadvantage, for he would 
be paying for insurance for a period during 
which he was not insured at all, namely, from 
the date of the binding receipt to the time when 
the policy should be issued. It would be more 
advantageous to him to keep his money *and 
pay when the policy was ready to be delivered. 
This, I am sure, was not the intention of this 
binding receipt which was a printed form pre- 
pared by the company. Undoubtedly it was to 
induce the insured to pay the full premium at 
the time the receipt was to be given. He un- 
doubtedly thought he was getting some advan- 
tage by making this full payment at this time. 
He did not believe that by furnishing this pre- 
mium in full in advance he was doing something 
to his disadvantage—paying money for a period 
when he was not insured at all. The insur- 
ance company now states in effect that the 
object of this provision was to enable the in- 
surance company to collect premiums for a 
period during which there was no insurance 
and consequently no risk. By the first subdi- 
vision of this binder the company agreed that 
if the full premium was paid when the binder 
was signed, the insurance would be in force 
from the date of the receipt. The money having 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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OLD FASHIONED! 


WE DO NOT BELIEVE IN BUSINESS MIRACLES. ma 
WE DO NOT CLAIM EXCEPTIONAL POWER TO INFLUENCE OTHERS. 
WE DO NOT CULTIVATE CLEVERNESS OR HIGH PRESSURE TACTICS. S ser 


NOR DO WE PRODUCE THE WISH TO SUCCEED WHERE IT DOES NOT a 
EXIST — BUT GIVEN THIS INDISPENSABLE GERM WE STRIVE CON- 
STANTLY TO PROVIDE THE NECESSARY CONDITIONS TO BRING IT TO 
MATURITY. 


TO THIS END WE ENDEAVOR IN OUR AGENCY BUILDING PROGRAM | 





TO PUT INTO EFFECT ONLY THE SOUNDEST OF UNDERWRITING tai 
PRINCIPLES, METHODS AND PRACTICES. oe 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN | 
General Agent tt 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY su 
347 Madison Avenue | ge 


New York City = 
GRANT L. HILL, C. L. U., re 


Production Manager. tt 
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Colonel James L. Howard Comments 


Nn 


merican Mercury Article 


An article by James P. Sullivan, critical of some life insurance contracts and 


long established practices, appeared in the American Mercury for May. 


Life insur- 


ance agents have been getting echoes of these criticisms in the field and companies 
have been receiving requests for information with which to combat them as the 


points involved are largely technical matters of procedure. 


For the information of 


managers of the Travelers Colonel James L. Howard, vice-president of the company, 
has prepared a letter to the managers which is in the nature of comments on 


Mr. Sullivan’s article. 


If Mr. Sullivan’s article is to be taken 
seriously it must be considered as an at- 
tack on ‘the whole framework of perma- 
nent Life insurance. 

Assessment insurance has gone large- 
ly by the board because of the rapid and 
burdensome increase of cost to the sur- 
vivors. 

Practically the same objections apply 
to short term insurance, which, while 
having its uses to cover temporary haz- 
ards, is not a constructive step toward 
permanent insurance on a man’s life. 

Level premium insurance was devised 
for the purpose of protecting the policy- 
holder against an increase in rate. The 
initial premium is, of course, more than 
the term premium at the age of issue. 
In principle the excess is accumulated to 
provide for the deficiency when the at- 
tained age mortality cost, or term pre- 
mium, would be greater than the pre- 
mium actually paid. 

Mr. Sullivan tries to point out the in- 
iquity of companies in having furnished 
money in the way of policy loans dur- 
ing the trying period of the past two 
It is generally conceded that it 
has been a great benefit to those who 
were forehanded enough to purchase 
permanent Life insurance, that when 
other resources failed they could, 
through the medium of their Life poli- 
cies, borrow a guaranteed amount and 
their collateral would not decrease in 
value, 


years. 


Mr. Sullivan proposes that all policies 
with loans should be canceled and new 
policies issued at the attained age for an 
amount equal to the face amount of in- 
surance less the loan, claiming that this 
latter amount is all the beneficiary would 
get in event of the death of the insured 
with the original policy encumbered with 
the loan. It is obviously true that if any 
Person dies with debts outstanding such 
debts are payable before the proceeds of 
the estate are distributed, and from this 
standpoint it makes no difference wheth- 
er the insured has borrowed on his pol- 
‘cy or whether he has borrowed from 
some other source. 

It should be the aim of the borrower 
to repay his indebtedness during his life- 
time in order to relieve his beneficiary 
of that obligation. Insurance companies 
Provide the easiest possible means of re- 
baying loans, accepting small periodical 
instalment payments if desired and cred- 
iting unearned interest. To repay policy 


Colonel Howard’s letter follows: 


loans in this manner is in effect to in- 
vest small successive sums at the rate 
of interest being paid on the loan. Orig- 
inally the full amount of insurance was 
desired for a specific object, generally 
protection of the family. This original 
amount may be reinstated in full effect 
by the instalment method suggested. 

In general loans are made with the 
expectation of being repaid in a few 
years, with the possible exception of first 
mortgage loans on real estate. 

The cash value of a Life policy is a 
sinking fund being built up against the 
eventual requirements of the insured. If 
he withdraws it without converting it 
into some other kind of asset he im- 
pairs his provision for the future wheth- 
er the transaction be in the nature of a 
loan or actual surrender of policy for 
its cash value. If temporary conditions 
force a policyholder to use for present 
needs the amount he has been saving in 


advantage than to leave it with the Life 
insurance company. A great deal of in- 
surance was bought on the basis of this 
argument. In many instances the excess 
over the term premium which was so 
much better invested has now disap- 
peared. Perhaps the policyholder has not 
enough current income to pay even his 
term premium and maintain his insur- 
ance in force. 


On the contrary, the man who wisely 
built for the future by buying perma- 
nent insurance under like conditions 
would have an equity in his insurance 
policy to provide for the payment of pre- 
miums for several years to come. 

Unless the policyholder is a much bet- 
ter investor than the insurance company, 
it is not cheaper for him to surrender 
his insurance as soon as it acquires a 
cash value for the purpose of taking new 
insurance. 

Moreover the loss occasioned by policy 
loan occurs when the loan is made, and 
not before. 

Anyone can construct a table showing 
that investments earning a higher rate 
of interest than that on which Life pre- 
miums are based might produce a larger 
sum of money. By the same line of ar- 
gument, an investment that would yield 
10% or 15% per annum might be con- 
sidered better than an investment yield- 
ing 4%. The figures would look good 
when made, but any reasonable prophecy 
would foretell the greater security of the 
4% investment. Life insurance has 








James P. Sullivan, the writer of the article in the American 
Mercury, was formerly a general agent for the Lincoln National Life 
at St. Louis, where he was the center of a controversy in connection 
with his plan of writing low cost insurance to replace other policies. 
For some months the question of renewing Sullivan’s license was 
before the Missouri Insurance Department. 








this manner, it is important for him to 
repay the loan and reinstate the contract 
in full effect at the earliest moment. 


In theory, if Mr. Sullivan’s idea is car- 
ried to a logical conclusion, and he sug- 
gests such logical conclusion in his ar- 
ticle, every policyholder should surrender 
a policy as soon as it acquires a cash 
value and take new insurance for the 
difference between the original amount 
of insurance and such cash value. This 
is going far afield from the principles 
of Life insurance 

Life insurance in so far as it is taken 
for the protection of one’s family is an 
unselfish provision for the future. Mr. 
Sullivan introduces the selfish element. 
namely, that the insured should take 
down the cash whenever the policy ac- 
quires a value. What such a policyhold- 
er is actually doing is taking that much 
money from his widow, unless he saves 
the cash surrender value and bequeaths it 
to his widow. Only if he follows the lat- 
ter course would she be as well off as if 
he left his original policy intact until 
death. 


A few years ago we were confronted 
with the argument that a man should 
buy nothing but term insurance because 
the difference between the term premium 
and the premium on a permanent form 
could be invested by him to much better 


pretty well proved itself during this try- 
ing period as one of the stable and se- 
cure investments. 

In practice the pure premium for Life 
insurance is loaded, or increased, to pro- 
vide for commissions, taxes, and other 
necessary expenses. Most of these ex- 
penses are incurred at the time of issu- 
ance of contract, but they are not 
charged to the policyholder in one sum. 
They are distributed over a long period 
of years, being part of the level premium 
actually charged for the insurance. 

If Mr. Sullivan’s theory is correct— 
that a policy should be surrendered just 
as soon as it has acquired a cash value 
and a new policy issued, thus recreating 
to a large extent the initial expenses— 
a very material increase in rates would 
be unavoidable. Moreover the cash 
value, in many instances, would not be 
wisely invested and the insurance pro- 
tection which originally provided for the 
family would be constantly decreasing. 

At age 35 a man may buy $10,000 Life 
insurance at an annual premium of 
$197.10. Three times that is $591.30. The 
cash surrender value at the end of three 
years is $291.60. Action on Mr. Sulli- 
van's recommendation would cost the 
policyholder a loss of $299.70, to say 
nothing of loss of interest. 

A man pays a fire insurance premium 





COLONEL JAMES L. HOWARD 


on his house for three years and fails to 
have a fire. Has he suffered a loss of 
three years’ premiums, would Mr. Sulli- 
van argue, or has he invested his money 
unwisely ? 

If insurance protection is not the real 
object of the transaction, the man would 
do better to put his money in the sav- 
ings bank. 

Today the assets of Life insurance 
companies are placed in diversified in- 
vestments and do a large part toward 
stabilizing the conditions of the country. 
In general they are used more efficiently 
in putting capital to work than would be 
the case if these assets were to a large 
extent divided among all the policyhold- 
ers and individually invested in small 
amounts, or, what is more likely, spent 
for current expenses and not saved at 


all. 

If Mr. Sullivan’s theory should be put 
into practice it would necessitate com- 
panies to limit themselves to very short 
term investments, to keep a_ large 
amount of cash on hand so as to be pre- 
pared to pay out every cash value as 
acquired, and incur such additional ex- 
pense of rewriting the policy as is in- 
evitable in such transactions. 

Mr. Sullivan is confusing Life insur- 
ance with speculation. He is imputing 
selfish motives to the policyholder, for 
personal gain, and ignores the unselfish 
determination of the policyholder to pro- 
vide as nearly adequate protection as 
possible for his family in the event of 
his death. 

The principle of borrowing money 
from the beneficiary, or taking away the 
actual cash for the personal use of the 
policyholder, and the resultant diminish- 
ing insurance protection, is a doctrine 
which has no appeal to the man who is 
endeavoring to provide a comfortable ex- 
istence for his loved ones and, if pos- 
sible, a comfortable old age for himself. 

Mr. Sullivan might just as well claim 
that the whole theory of Life insurance 
is wrong, and that the Life insurance 
institutions which have been such a 
strong and safeguarding factor of our 
national economy have no place in our 
society. 


SPs. ane 
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Irish Free State Rap On 
British Co.’s Answered 


REPLY OF SIR JOSEPH BURN 








British Prudential Tells of Operations of 
Company in the Free State; 
His Letter 





Sir Joseph Burn, general manager of 
the Prudential Assurance of Great Brit- 
ain, has written a letter to the Irish 
Free State staff of the company, com- 
menting upon the attacks in Dublin to 
the effect that “foreign companies” are 
taking large sums of money out of the 
Irish Free State every year. His letter 
follows: 

Dear Sir:—I understand that members 
of our Staff in the Irish Free State are 
experiencing difficulty in refuting state- 
ments which are being made to the ef- 
fect that large sums are taken out of 
the country by foreign insurance com- 
panies each year. In some instances the 
figures quoted have been nothing less 
than fantastic and little difficulty should 
be experienced in disposing of them if 
the simplest elements of the case are 
known. To assist you I am giving you 
the following figures relating to our com- 
pany for the year 1931. The premiums 
received during that year were £449,826 
in the Industrial branch, and the premi- 
ums received and consideration for an- 
nuties were £248956 in the Ordinary 
branch; these two figures making a total 
of £698,782 cash collected from Pruden- 
tial policyholders in the Free State. 


Actual Cash Disbursement 


The actual cash disbursements in the 
Free State during the same period were 
£603,593, of which £467,214 was paid to 
claimants under our policies, £107,406 in 
commissions and agents’ salaries, and 
£28,973 in Supervisory charges and ex- 
penses. Further the company placed to 
the credit of the Irish, Free State Staff 
in the Pension Fund, the Staff Deferred 
Annuity Fund and the Provident Fund 
the sum of £24,237. 

It is hardly necessary for me to re- 
mind you that besides paying current ex- 
penses and the salaries to our Free State 
Staff of 467, the premiums collected have 
to provide their proper proportion of the 
claims paid and also to provide the re- 
serves which are absolutely necessary to 
enable the company to meet its contracts 
as they mature in the future. Sufficient 
reserves for the Free State business have 
always been set aside out of the general 
resources of the company, whether the 
balance of premiums available from the 
Free State business has been sufficient 
for this purpose or not, and whatever 
may be the position at the present time 
I can assure you quite definitely that in 
the past the balance of premiums re- 
ceived in the Free State has not been 
sufficient for this purpose. To the ex- 
tent to which this feature has operated 
it has resulted in the benefits of the Irish 
policyholders being provided from re- 
sources outside the Free State. 

The Prudential is the largest of the 
foreign insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in the country and since similar 
considerations apply to all other compa- 
nies I think you will readily see that the 
statements made as to the amount of 
money being taken out of the Free State 
are, on these facts, without foundation. 


JULY SHOWED GAINS 


The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis closed the six months’ pe- 
riod ended June 30 with a total paid-for 
production of $34,108,547, which was a 
gain of approximately 10% over the first 
half of last year. A decided upward 
swing was noted in July, when produc- 
tion increased 26% over the June total. 
This was the first July since 1925 to 
show larger sales than June. 








RETIRES FROM MUTUAL BENEFIT 

Donald McMillan of the new business 
department of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
who has been in poor health, has retired, 
terminating more than forty-years of ac- 
tice service with the company. 








Three Generations 


Of Riehle Family 








John M. Riehle, Theodore M. Riehle, Jr., 
and Theodore M. Riehle 


Three generations of the Riehle fam- 
ily are shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture which was snapped on the board- 
walk of the Lido Country Club, Lido 
Beach, Long Island, shortly before The- 
odore M. Riehle left for the Coast. In 
the picture are John M. Riehle, man- 
ager; Theodore M. Riehle, associate 
manager of the Equitable Life agency at 
225 West Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, and Ted Riehle, Jr. 





INSURANCE SOCIETY COURSE 





New York Society Will Start Life 
Course in Early November; Home 
Office Officials to Lecture 


The Insurance Society of New York 
will give two courses in life insurance 
during 1932-1933. Lectures in Part I will 
be given by Lincoln Heck, agency in- 
structor, Metropolitan Life, and in Part 
II by well known home office officials. 
The courses will begin in November and 
continue until the end of February and 
be followed by examinations in April. 

The committee in charge consists of 
R. C. Neuendorffer, secretary, Guardian 
Life, chairman; James D. Craig, actuary, 
Metropolitan Life; Nelson B. Hadley, 
principal insurance examiner (Life), New 
York Insurance Department; Edwin W. 
Kopf, assistant statistician, Metropolitan 
Life, and Ray D. Murphy, vice-president, 
Equitable Society. 

Among those who will lecture in the 
Partt II course will be the following: 
Walter Klem, assistant actuary, Mutual 
Life; Walter G. Bowerman, assistant ac- 
tuary, New York Life; John S. Thomp- 
son, vice-president and mathematician, 
Mutual Benefit Life; R. C. Neuendorf- 
fer; Albert G. Borden, second vice-presi- 
dent, Equitable Society; Samuel Milli- 
gan, third vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life; Nelson B. Hadley; Harry C. Bates, 
assistant general counsel, Metropolitan 
Life; Henry Moir, president, United 
States Life, and H. R. Bassford, Metro- 
politan Life. 


BANKERS’ NATIONAL’S 5TH YEAR 

The Bankers’ National Life of Jersey 
City will be five years old in October 
and in celebration of the event the field 
force of the company are putting on a 
production campaign for that month. 
The Bankers’ National Life has made 
remarkable progress for so young a com- 
pany and it enjoys a high rating in the 
business. 


PRUDENTIAL ANNIVERSARIES 

Three superintendents of the Pruden- 
tial, located in Philadelphia, have round- 
ed out a quarter of century of contin- 
uous service with the company. They are 
Felix A. Gaines, Walter E. Lyon and 
Robert Getty. 























A Great War! 
A Great Pestilence! 
A Great Depression! 


* In prosperity, life insur- 
ance is valuable; in 
adversity it is indispens- 
able. The protection of 
home, the security of 
business, the comfort of 
old age, depend first on 
adequate life insurance. 


{| All within twenty years. Could 
there be a more gruelling test? 
{| Yet life insurance stands in- 
vincible. During that whole 
period it paid every obligation 
promptly and fully—as it has 
always done. 

{| The Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada itself paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries 
in cash during these periods— 


The War (1914-1918) 
The Flu (1919) 
The Depression (1930-1931) 


—over $226,000,000. It has 
paid to its policyholders and 
beneficiaries since formation 
nearly $600,000,000. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 




















CONTRACT TO SELL 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
PERSONAL LIFE INCOME 
PLAN 


Annual Deposit $300.00 for 30 years 
Pays at end of 30 year period $18,719.85 


Also monthly income plan for life 


Liberal death settlements 


No medical examination required 


For complete information address — 
THE AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Penn Mutual Transfers 

Manuel Camps to Boston 
TAKES OVER IMPORTANT POST 
Hurd J. Crain Will Succeed Mr. Camps 


As Atlanta General Agent; Lionel 
M. Bargeon Promoted 





Manuel Camps, Jr., who has made a 
fine record as general agent for the Penn 
Mutual Life, has been transferred from 
Atlanta to Boston by the company 
where he will succeed the late Stanford 
Wright. His place at Atlanta will be 
filled by Hurd J. Crain, who has been 
supervisor in the agency. The company 
has made another change also. Lionel 
M. Bargeron will take charge at Savan- 
nah, that city and territory having been 
detached from the Atlanta agency and 
organized as a general agency. 

Mr. Camps joined the Penn Mutual at 
Utica, N. Y., in 1925, as a soliciting agent. 
A year later he became a supervisor, 
and his success was so marked that Jan- 
uary 1, 1929, he was appointed general 
agent at Providence. Within two years 
he had raised his agency to near the top 
notch rank in number of agents and vol- 
ume of production. The result was his 
transfer to Atlanta and its Georgia ter- 
ritory February 1 of this year. Again 
he showed his ability as an agency man- 
ager, evidenced by six consecutive 
monthly plus signs and an increase of 
$750,000 in paid-for volume over the same 
period of 1931. Mr. Camps is a gradu- 
ate of Colgate. 

Mr. Crain’s Career 


Mr. Crain, the new general agent at 
Atlanta, is a Georgian. In 1920 he was an 
auditor at Atlanta of the United States 
Public Health Service. Later was as- 
sistant general auditor, fifth district, of 
the United States Veterans Bureau. In 
1925 he became junior partner in the 
Crain Realty Co., specialists in Atlanta 
residential property. A year later was 
appointed divisional sales manager of one 
of the largest East Coast of Florida 
realty companies and made a fine record. 

In January, 1928, Mr. Crain joined the 
Penn Mutual’s Atlanta agency, and on 
August 15, 1929, was appointed super- 
visor. 

Mr. Bargeron, general agent at Sa- 
vannah, is also a Georgian. His busi- 
ness experience has been gained almost 
wholly in insurance. For a number of 
years he was engaged in general insur- 
ance in Savannah. He later joined the 
Mutual Benefit’s Detroit agency, and 
from that city was transferred to Sa- 
vannah. January 1, 1930, he was ap- 
pointed district manager for the Penn 
Mutual. Its Savannah agency then had 
two members. His territory now has 
twenty-five, and his first year’s produc- 
tion increased 250%. Also the second 
year showed an increase. And this year 
thus far the paid-for production equals 
that of the entire year 1931. 


More Than 1,000,000 in 
Insurance Field Work 


More than 3,500,000 people are depen- 
dent wholly or in part on the insurance 
business, according to estimates made 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. There are 1,043,636 persons em- 
ployed in insurance field work, accord- 
Ing to the report. 

The home office workers in the busi- 
ness are divided among the different 
classifications of insurance companies as 
follows: life, 86,200; fire, 47,000, and cas- 
ualty, 40,000, a total of 173,000. 

lhe agents and brokers and other em- 
ployees in life insurance business num- 
ber 234,000 and those in the fire and 
Casualty business total 800,136, making a 
total of 1,043,636. 

he field workers, numbering 1,043,636, 
and the home office workers, totaling 
173,200, make a grand total of 1,216,836 
Persons actually employed in the insur- 
ance business in the United States. 

The 234,500 life underwriters sold a 
total or $18,992,000,000 life insurance dur- 
ing 1931, or an average of $80,989. 

















“No Chartty 
For Ux’ 


Some men would starve them- 
selves rather than depend upon others 
for their sustenance. 


They are those who would be “too proud to 


beg.” 

Yet, by ignoring their life insurance needs 
they are making it certain that their 
wives and children would become public 
charges if they, the providers, were sud- 
denly taken away. 


Is there Justice in that? 
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Lane Family Reunited 
Again in One Agency 


REPRESENT CONN. MUTUAL 





Louis Lane, Mervin and Frank Combine 
Offices; Louis and Frank Resign 
Life Agency 





The Lane family—Louis Lane, Mervin 
L. Lane and Frank L. Lane—are to be 
united again under the name of the Lane 
Agency, all representing the same com- 
pany, the Connecticut Mutual Life. The 
Lanes have been identified with the life 
insurance business in New York for 
many years and all of them have been 
active in the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion and in all activities identified with 
the business. 

Louis Lane and his son, Frank L. Lane, 
have resigned the general agency they 
have had for the Home Life of New 
York and will join Mervin L. Lane in 
representing the Connecticut Mutual. 

For twenty-five years Louis Lane head- 
ed one of the strong and progressive 
agencies of the Equitable Society in the 
metropolitan district up to the time of 
his resignation in 1929 to join his two 
sons in a general agency representing 
the Home Life. It is explained that the 
main purpose of the present change is 
that the three Lanes have always repre- 
sented one company and it is their wish 
to work together in the future as they 
have in the past. 

In the new Lane Agency, represent- 
ing the Connecticut Mutual, Frank L. 
Lane will devote himself entirely to per- 
sonal production as he has found that 
the necessary organization work of a 
general agency has compelled him to 
neglect his large clientele. 

Mrs. Marie L. Valentine, a sister of 
the Lane brothers, will continue to be 
affiliated with the Lane Agency as here- 
tofore. Mrs. Valentine first entered the 
life insurance business in 1925 when she 
became affiliated with Mervin L. Lane, 
then a manager for the Equitable So- 
ciety. She has been one of the leading 
producers of the Mervin Lane Agency 
practically from the beginning and fre- 
quently has led the entire agency force 
in production. 

The Lane Agency has increased its of- 
fice space at 212 Fifth Avenue and in- 
stalled additional facilities to take care 
of the larger requirements of the com- 
bined agency. 





JOINS FIDELITY MUTUAL 
Otto Seiler Named General Agent at 
Chicago; Won Name in Athletics at 
University of Illinois 
The Fidelity Mutual has appointed 
Otto E. Seiler, well known manager of 
the life department of the insurance 
brokerage firm of Marsh & McLennan, 
manager in Chicago. Mr. Seiler’s offi- 
ces will be at 1506 Otis Building, 10 S. 

La Salle Street. 

Mr. Seiler made quite a name for him- 
self in athletics at the University of II- 
linois, where he graduated in 1912. He 
was a seven-letter man at the university 
and named as All-American quarterback. 
He entered the business world as sales- 
man for Swift & Co. 

Seiler entered insurance in 1919 and 
in a short time became manager for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life in Minneapolis 
where he earned a high reputation as 
a successful organizer and trainer of 
agents. In 1929 he came to Chicago as 
manager for the National Life, but short- 
ly afterward took over the direction of 
the life department of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan. 


WRITES 35 APPS IN JULY 
W. B. Mahaffa, a well known repre- 
sentative of the Bankers Life in north- 
ern Iowa, closed a total of thirty-five 
applications for $110,000 during July. His 
activities are confined to a territory 
which is largely agricultural. 


a 
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Production Figures 
Off 15% for 7 Months 


JULY HAS A DROP OF 23.5% 








Compilation of Life Presidents Associa- 
tion Gives Comparative Figures 


for All Classes 





Figures on new life insurance produc- 
tion for the year to date and for July 
compiled by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents show that for the 
first seven months of this year new busi- 
ness was 15.3% less than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1931 and July was 
23.5% less. 

For the first seven months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$5,711,137,000 this year against $6,743,- 
672,000 last year—a decrease of 15.3%. 


New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$3,747,961,000 against $4,556,065,000—a de- 
crease of 17.7%. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,568,972,000 against $1,- 
644,991,000—a decrease of 4.6%. Group 
insurance amounted to  $394,204,000 
against $542,616,000—a decrease of 27.4%. 

For July, the total new business of all 
classes written by the 44 companies was 
$692,113,000 against $905,042,000 during 
July of 1931—a decrease of 235%. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $448,- 
488,000 against $605,628,000—a decrease 
of 25.9%. Industrial insurance amounted 
to $206,641,000 against $253,228,000—a de- 
crease of 184%. Group insurance was 
$36,984,000 against $46,186,000—a decrease 
of 19.9%. 

The new paid-for business written 
during each of the first seven months 
of 1931 and 1932 and percentage in- 
creases or decreases are shown in the 
following table: 

















1931 1932 

Month 1931 1932 over 1930 over 1931 

ORDINARY INSURANCE 

ME oc cuaceunekuannee $ 595,652,000  $ 615,376,000 —16.4% 3.3% 
nr 462, 576,369,000 —180 — 39 
NE oa oe iu adele aind 719,746,000 593,031,000 —18.6 —17.8 
OS Serer re 690,529,000 521,208,000 —17.7 —24.5 
BEE ctntcae stvnnbhaedy: nant 672,208,000 488,057,000 —13.4 —27.4 
EE ns waccnen kc ehkr naan eis 672,840,000 505,432,000 — 73 —24.9 
DE caskngneesnn anne emeae 605,628,000 448,488,000 —15.3 —25.9 
$4,556,065,000 $3,747,961,000 —154 —17.7 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

IE ocak necxceune uneene $ 214,320,000 $ 217,552,000 — 1.7% 1.5% 
DN oa a vuicdeagernanas 208,888,000 220,568,000 —18 5.6 
BEE wadanenmanaweesn weit 246,663,000 251,059,000 — 6.7 1.8 
OS Err rrr eer rT 234,941,000 236,898,000 — 26 8 
DM icavidcucecsvaeuneatus 236,293,000 222,956,000 2.7 — 5.6 
DE. cc boasncwin casas heal 250,658,000 213,298,000 —19.6 —14.9 
MM ‘Suva vinsactine cemseaneae 253,228,000 206,641,000 23 —18.4 
$1,644,991 ,000 $1,568,972,000 — 47 — 46 

GROUP INSURANCE 

NR kad eunnus career $ 78,363,000  $ 111,920,000 21.8% 42.8% 
TS Oe errer re rere 103,587,000 35,122,000 72.8 —66.1 
PES oddawantoccsncecnoenen 61,919,000 45,574,000 —15.5 —26.4 
PD So eaccknaneeunswuten 99,069,000 64,884,000 —12.7 —34.5 
NN fers ngewe A maak Ok aN 71,845,000 49,114,000 —21.3 —31.6 
MN. acnecinke aadanpimneuaena 81,647,000 50,606,000 —23.5 —38.0 
ME a kenge Pump ealamenstdeae 46,186,000 36,984,000 —64.5 —19.9 
$ 542,616,000 $ 394,204,000 —15.1 —27.4 

TOTAL INSURANCE 

EOE $ 888,335,000  $ 944,848,000 —10.7% 6.4% 
NOOR os ry caccvenanndane 911,937,000 832,059,000 — 9.1 — 88 
OS rer 1,028,328,000 889,664,000 —15.9 —13.5 
Pee ere ree 1,024,539,000 822,990,000 —14.2 —19.7 
BNE Saas cctaacudabksesian kara 980,346,000 760,127,000 —10.7 —22.5 
MN ncuacweacmsakonedacar 1,005,145,000 769,336,000 —12.2 —23.5 
ON ee 905,042,000 692113000 —I171 235 
$6,743,672,000  $5,711,137,000 —13.0 —15.3 





TO OPPOSE RUTH PRATT 





Theodore A. Peyser, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Representative, to Contest Well 
Known New Yorker for Con- 
gressional Seat 
Theodore A. Peyser, a well known 
Northwestern Mutual Life representa- 
tive of New York City, associated with 
the C. L. McMillen Agency, will oppose 
Mrs. Ruth Pratt for nomination for 
Representative in the seventeenth con- 
gressional district in New York City. Mr. 
Peyser was selected by John F. Curry, 
leader of Tammany, to run on the Demo- 

cratic ticket. 

The selection indicates that Mr. Pey- 
ser is thought of by the Democratic or- 
ganization as a strong candidate for the 
strength of his opponent, Mrs. Pratt, 
who has represented the district in Con- 
gress some years, is well known. 

Mr. Peyser has made a fine record in 
his more than twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous service with the Northwestern 
Mutual. He is now turning his atten- 
tion to organization work in the McMil- 
len agency, having been successful as a 
personal producer. He was born in 
Charleston, W. Va., and has lived in New 
York City for thirty years. He has never 
held public office. 

F. K. DOHRMAN DIES 

I’. K. Dohrman, for sixteen years a 
traveling investigator for the Metropoli- 
tan Life, died at Atlanta, Ga., last week. 


MURDERER CANNOT COLLECT 
Appellate Division Holds Beneficiary 
Who Kills Holder of Fraternal Cer- 
tificate Cannot Reach Proceeds 

A provision making a fraternal insur- 
ance certificate void if the member losses 
his life by the hand of the beneficiary 
is valid under the insurance law of New 
York State, it has been held in case of 
Mackowiak v. Polish Union of America. 
The New York Appellate Division, 
fourth district, held that it would be 
against public policy to permit a bene- 
ficiary who killed the insured and was 
convicted thereof to recover on the cer- 
tificate, even without such provision. 

The provision of the policy also held 
that the heirs and representatives of the 
insured could not claim proceeds of pol- 
icy, and that in case of the member’s 
death at the hands of the beneficiary, 
the insurance premiums already paid 
should be returned to the member’s rep- 
resentatives. 





EQUITABLE OF IOWA GAIN 
The paid produc:ion of the Equitable 
of Iowa in July totaled more than 
$5,000,000, representing a gain of more 
than $449,000 over the cash business of 
July, 1931. Iowa led all the states with 


a total paid of $890,750. C. B. Metheny 
of the Pittsburgh agency was first among 
the company’s agents for the month. 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne. Indiana. 








APP-A-WEEK LEADERS 

Twenty-seven agents of the Missouri 
State Life now hold places on the com- 
pany’s Gold Star Honor Roll of the 
Won-A-Week Club through producing 
at least one policy every week for a 
period of five consecutive years. Eleven 
of these agents each have 292 consecu- 
tive weeks to their credit. They are: 
J. C. Garns, Chicago; L. A. Gottas and 
John E. Mylett, Cleveland; Fred H. 
Brown, Iowa; O. J. Massey and C. F. 
Bizzell, Little Rock, Ark.; G. W. Met- 
calf, Los Angeles; L. B. Lampton, W. 
O. Andrews, James F. Halley and Edwin 
H. Fulton, St. Louis. 


AGENTS BUYING INSURANCE 

According to a survey made by the 
Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., insurance agents lead the list of 
buyers of new life insurance. 





G. B. S. INCREASES COVER 

George Bernard Shaw, the famous 
Irish dramatist, who takes justifiable 
pride in his fine health, is still insurable 
as a first-class risk at the age of seventy- 
six. He had no difficulty in increasing 
his life coverage by $50,000 on his birth- 
day at the end of July. 





SHOWS BIG INCREASE 


The paid-for production of the Con- 
necticut agency of the Bankers National 
Life for the first six months of 1932 is 
98% greater than for the same period 
in 1931. The average size policy has 
been increased from $3,350 to $3,800. The 
Connecticut agency is in charge of Mr. 
A. Goldstein, with offices at 54 Church 
Street, Hartford. 





where. 


pects. 








SOUND INVESTMENT! 


These times have proved that life insur- 
ance involves not only an invaluable 
protection feature, but also one of the 
safest investment features available any- 


Try this investment appeal on your pros- 
They are in the mood to listen. 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


WHEN YOU SELL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
— SELL 


A 


Founded 1865 
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THE ANCIENT GREEKS 


prized nothing more highly than honors won in their 
Olympic Games. Then, as now, the winners were those who 
trained intensively and threw themselves mele into 
the contest. Often it was the last ounce of energy that 


f ) carried them through to victory. 


Modern business is not unlike the Olympic Games. Only 





those who extend themselves to the utmost can be certain of 


xian 


success. In fact, we must at times call upon that unsuspected 


reserve of power—that very last drop of energy—to carry us 


na Kir icnnlmannee ROE 


through to our goal. 


Lawrence E. Simon 
General Agent. 











MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 

20 PINE STREET, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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More HousewivesBuying, 
Insurance Survey Shows 


MORE SCHOOL TEACHERS ALSO 





Occupational Analysis Shows Bigger 
Percentage of Women Are Interested 
in Insurance Coverage 





Housewives are becoming better pros- 
pects for life insurance, both for pro- 
tection and investment, according to a 
nation-wide occupational survey recently 
completed by the American Service Bu- 
reau, which makes inspection reports for 
the life companies which are members 
of the American Life Convention. 

The survey shows that of 10,164 
persons who applied for life insurance 
during the month of July, 1,127 were 
housewives, 11.09% of the buyers. A 
check-up revealed that of these house- 
wives, 74% had never owned life insur- 
ance policies before, 7% had other in- 
surance in the company with which the 
application was filed, while 19% held pol- 
icies with other life insurance compa- 
nies. Those who already had life in- 
surance are more than doubling their 
holdings. The average policy formerly 
held was $1,348 while the new applica- 
tions averaged $1,432. Of the applica- 
tions received from housewives 974 came 
from city women and 153 from the coun- 
try districts. 

School teachers also stood high in the 
list of new buyers with 356 applications 
for an average of $2,160. It was found 
that 37% of the teachers already owned 
policies that averaged $3,879. If their 
applications are approved these trained 
workers will hold more than $6,000 of 
life insurance each. 


College Teachers 


Of the teachers purchasing new insur- 
ance 29% are on the teaching staffs of 
leading colleges and universities and of 
these it was found but 38% were new 
to insurance. Sixty-two per cent of the 
college teachers had other insurance 
either in the company with which the 
new application was filed or in other 
companies. Their old policies averaged 
$8,611 and the new applications $3,069. 
Thus they are increasing their holdings 
to $11,680 each, or enough to insure a 
nice competence in old age. 

Another large group of women that is 
now buying insurance are stenographers 
and office clerks. The survey revealed 
that of each 10,164 applications for life 
insurance now coming into the home of- 
fices of life companies 199 were signed 
by women employed in offices. Of this 
class 76% are new buyers while 34% 
already had some life insurance. The 
new applications from these workers av- 
eraged $1,436 while old policies had an 
average face value of $2,176. 

That insurance agents realize the val- 
ue of the protection they are offering to 
their clients is proven by the survey. 
Of the 243 insurance agents applying for 
new insurance all but 37% already held 
policies averaging $8,537. The new ap- 
plications were for $3,807. In this group 
were ninety-three general insurance 
agents already holding an average of 
$12,245 in life insurance and seeking 
$4,737 additional coverage. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Executives and owners of manufactur- 
ing industries supply seventy-two of 10,- 











Ability— 


organized. 





OPPORTUNITY 


A prominent Eastern Life Insurance Company 
is seeking the services of a capable Field Manager. 


REQUIREMENTS— 


To secure and train men. 


To increase production in offices already 


Preferable Ages 35 to 40. 
Real opportunity for right man. 


Furnish Experience, Results Obtained, Age, and 
References. 


Address reply to Box 1205, 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 
94 Fulton Street, New York 


























164 persons applying for life insurance 
and in this group 79% already own oth- 
er life insurance averaging $21,158 while 
their new applications are for an aver- 
age of $7,444. Foremen, clerks and in- 
spectors submitted 105 applications for 
an average of $1,985 while factory work- 
ers signed 284 applications with an av- 
erage of $1,064. Of the former class 55% 
had no other insurance while 66% of 
the workers were without such protec- 
tion. Foremen, clerks and inspectors al- 
ready having insurance held policies av- 
eraging $2,580 while the men in the in- 
dustrial ranks with life insurance had 
policies for $1,899 each. 


Attorneys as a class believe in life 
insurance since only 29% of those sub- 
mitting new applications were without 
old policies. Applications from this clas- 
sification averaged $5,801 and old policies 
$11,265. On the other hand nurses ap- 
parently are just realizing the value of 
life insurance since 78% in that group 
were new buyers. Nurses’ existing in- 
surance averaged $1,688 and the new ap- 
plications $1,487. 

Occupational classes that are indicated 
to be below their life insurance possi- 
bilities are building industry workers, 
cotton industry, except planters; rail- 
roads and other transportation and com- 
munication groups. 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 


years shows a remarkable achievement. The premium income has increased 


by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 


The policy 


reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 
OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





LINCOLN STATUE COMPLETED 





Will Be Unveiled at Impressive Cere- 
monies at Fort Wayne Latter 
Part of September 
__ Franklin B. Mead, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Lincoln National Life, has 
announced that work on the erection of 
the company’s new bronze statue of 
“Abraham Lincoln, the Hoosier Youth,” 
is now completed. The statue has been 
veiled and will be concealed from public 
view until the formal dedication cere- 
monies in the latter part of September. 
_While complete plans for the dedica- 
tion ceremonies have not as yet been 
announced, preparations for them are go- 
ing forward. The city of Fort Wayne 
has agreed to block off the street in 
front of the building, permitting seating 
arrangements for 8,000 spectators. Elec- 
trical amplification will be installed for 

the benefit of speakers and audience. 





PRUDENTIAL PROMOTIONS 

In recognition of their good records 
the Prudential has promoted the follow- 
ing to the position of assistant super- 
intendent in their respective districts: 
Roy E. Reeder, Limo, O.; C. A. Adams, 
Binghamton No. 1, N. Y.; J. L. Taylor, 
Reading, No. 1, Pa.; James Shearer, 
Binghamton No, 2; J. B. Morning and 
W. W. Ruble, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 





| Prudential Keuiler 








MIKE WALLACH 


Mike Wallach who, working with 
Fred Woolf as a team, led the entire 
Ordinary force of the Prudential last 
year through paying for $2,258,000, placed 
in addition $1,000,000 in other companies. 
Both agents are associated with the 
Stuyvesant agency in the Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York, and are now operating 
independently. 

Mr. Wallach frequently uses the cold 
approach; gets a man’s date of birth over 
the telephone; then works out an attrac- 
tive layout for a long term endowment. 
He has some copyrighted material to 
catch the eye. 

Wallach entered life insurance after 
a successful career in advertising. He 
sold his interest in the advertising agen- 
cy and went to Europe. On his return 
he entered life insurance. He went with 
the Prudential in January last year. 

Mr. Wallach is also an able literary 


writer. Several years ago he put his 
World War experiences into written 
form, wrote “Farmer, Have You a 


Daughter Fair?” published by the Van- 
guard Press. The story is in a light and 
humorous vein. He is now at work on 
another novel. He is married and has 
twin sons. 





BERKSHIRE APPOINTMENT 


Norman B. Magoffin has been appoint- 
ed general agent for the Berkshire Life 
at Indianapolis, Ind. He will have as 
territory the entire state of Indiana. Mr. 
Magoffin was formerly agency assistant 
traveling out of the home office of the 
Connecticut General. He is president of 
the Toledo (Ohio) Life Underwriters 
Association and past president of the 
Managers Association at Toledo. He has 
engaged in general agency work both 
at Erie, Pa., and Toledo. 





N. J. TRUST CONFERENCE 


The fourth annual trust conference of 
the New Jersey Bankers Association will 
be held at the Alexander Hamilton 
Hotel in Paterson, N. J., on November 
17 and 18. Plans are being made to 
make this year’s convention an outstand- 
ing one. Invitations will be extended 
to all life underwriters in the state to 
attend the conference and banquet whic!) 
will be held the evening of November 15. 











AGE ano STABILITY 


are outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Incorporated 1848 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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DOES ANY MOTHER LACK 


THIS 
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ONTINUING the campaign that is bringing so 
much favorable attention to The Union Central, this 
advertisement appeared in the August 6 issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post. In New York alone, at least one 
out of every four families will receive this message. 


The advertisement carries a strong emotional appeal to 
parents—concentrated on The Union Central Education 
Policy. This time it is direct to mothers—to the house- 
wives who so often control the family budget and have 
the highest ambitions for their children. 


In addition to this magazine advertising, a chain of 
powerful Columbia stations, including WABC, carries the 


ambition? 









7a 
same story to thousands of additional listeners in the 
New York territory. 


“Roses and Drums” is the intriguing title of the pro- 
gram. It is broadcast every Sunday evening from 6:30 
to 7:00 o’clock, Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 


And that’s not nearly all of the story! The Union Cen- 
tral has developed a plan of presenting this plan that 
really clicks! 


If you’d like to know more about it, a visit to any one 
of the Knight branches listed below will give you full 
details. 





The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


Scranton, Pa. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES 


250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 
349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. 


26 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


Flushing, L. I. 
Stapleton, S. I. 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Malone, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Completing Plans for 
Security Reinsurance 


BASIS OF MERGER ANNOUNCED 
Central Life Takes Over Business on 
Temporary Lien; Security Assets 
Left with Court for Liquidation 





Only the approval of the stockholders 
of the Central Life of Illinois and of the 
Illinois insurance department is now 
necessary to complete the reinsurance 
plan whereby the Central Life takes over 
the business of the Security Life of 
America. Announcement of the Federal 
Court’s approval of the reinsurance plan 
was made in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week. ae 

In order to expedite the proposition 
the business has been taken over by the 
Central Life on a temporary lien of 
100%, and the assets of the Security Life 
have been left with the court for liqui- 
dation. The proceeds, after expense of 
the receivership is deducted, will then be 
applied against the lien. 

The Central, in effect, becomes sim- 
ply an administrator of the Security’s 
business until the lien is finally dis- 
charged because all of the profits and 
savings are to be applied against the 
lien and the Central is to be allowed only 
the actual expense of administration. 
This is limited to $3 per thousand of in- 
surance annually. Death claims will be 
paid in full but the lien will apply against 
loans, cash surrender values and all other 
policy provisions until the liquidation is 
completed. 

The Security now has approximately 
$55,000,000 of insurance in force with ap- 
proximately 30,000 policyholders. It is 
believed that its assets may realize ap- 
proximately $5,000,000. Its principal 
holdings are a majority interest in the 
old Inter-Southern Life of Louisville and 
in the Northern States Life of Ham- 
mond against which a petition for re- 
ceivership is pending. These assets were 
placed in the company by Machir J. Dor- 
sey and his associates, formerly sponsors 
of the Security. 

The Central reported assets of $10,- 
200,648 on December 31; capital surplus 
and special funds of $858,016, and insur- 
ance in force of $65,974,000. A special 
meeting of its stockholders has been 
called for September 15. 





PREMIUM WAIVER DECISION 
Northwestern Mutual Appeals to N. Y. 
Supreme Court Upon Losing 
Disability Case 
An unusual controversy has been ap- 
pealed to the New York Supreme Court 
by the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee. The company issues disability 
policies that carry only waiver of pre- 
mium payment during the period of dis- 

ability. 

Martin Zarrett of Hamburg, Ia. 
bought one for $10,000 in 1916. He be- 
came disabled in 1916, and claimed that 
every time his wife protested payment 
of the premium she was told that he had 
to be bedfast in order to make the pro- 
vision applicable. Premium payments 
were continued until 1930, when the com- 
pany admitted his claim. He sued and 
obtained judgment for $2,596, the pre- 
miums paid for a period of six years, 
along with an attorney fee of $300, claim- 
ing the terms of the policy were mis- 
represented to him. 

The company contended that proper 
notice had not been given and that the 
statutes of limitation ran against the pay- 
ments made more than four years ago. 
The court overruled both defenses, and 
held that premium payment should have 
been waived when disability occurred. 


ENTERS LIFE FIELD 
John C. Lacey, formerly office man- 
ager of the Newark office of the Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Co., has entered 
the life insurance field with the Lincoln 
National Life at Newark. 

















THE men who direct the destinies of an 
institution are as important an indica- 
tion of its strength as 
are the figures of its 
financial statement. 







F. A. CHAMBERLAIN 


Chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, First 
National Bank of Min- 
neapolis. An NwNL Di- 
rector and member of 
its executive and finance 
committees since 1905. E. W. DECKER 
President of the North- 
west Bancorporation 
and of the Northwestern 
National Bank of Min- 
neapolis. An NwNL 
Director and member of 
its executive and finance 
committees since 1905. C. T. JAFFRAY 

President of the “‘Soo Line” 
Railway and Chairman of 
the Board of the First Bank 
Stock Corporation. An 
NwNL Director and member 
of its executive and finance 
committees since 1905. 












THEODORE WOLD 


Vice President, North- 
western National Bank 
and formerly Governor 
Federal Reserve Bank, 
Ninth District. An 
NwNL Director and 
member of its execu- 
tive and finance com- 
mittees since 1926. 





E. L. CARPENTER 


President of Shevlin, 
Carpenter & Clarke Co., 
nationally known whole- 
sale lumber dealers. 
Also President, National 
Association of Lumber 
Manufacturers. An 
= Director since A. F. PILLSBURY 
11. 

Treasurer, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company, known all 
over the world. A Director 
of NwNL since 1924. 






THOMAS F. 
WALLACE 


President, Farmers & 
Mechanics Savings 
Bank, the largest sav- 
ings bank between 
Cleveland and San 


Francisco. An NwNL pf, 7, HEFFELFINGER 
Director and member 





finance ec ttees Company, largest grain 

since 1924. firm in the world. A 
Director of NwNL since 
July, 1928. 





0. J. ARNOLD 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL President, Northwestern Na- 


tional Life. A Director and 
member of its executive and 
finance committees since 


LIBERAL 1925. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Minneapolis.Minn. 
STRONG 














Where Life Insurance 
Co.’s Put Their Money 


INVESTMENTS OF 1932 AND 1931 





Leading Companies Have Invested 50%; 
of Funds in Bonds and 49% in 
Mortgage Loans This Year 





Some interesting figures on current in- 
vestments of life insurance companies 
have been cited by George A. Miller, 
insurance editor of the New York Eve- 
ning Post. He points out that twenty- 
nine of the largest and most important 
life companies have up to the week 
ended August 6 of this year invested 
more than $329,000,000, of which $162,- 
000,000, or more than 49% has been 
in mortgage loans, and $165,600,000 or 
more than 50% in bonds. The remainder, 
$1,323,000, or 0.4%, has been placed in 
preferred or guaranteed stocks. 

These life insurance companies invest- 
ed during 1931 a total of $1,377,675,324.95. 
Bonds acquired $695,479,430.95, or 50.5% 
of this enormous total; mortgage loans 
received $607,781,370.89, or 44.1%, and the 
remainder, $74,414,523.11, or 5.4%, went 
to preferred or guaranteed stocks. 

In addition to these funds expended 
for bonds and loaned on farm and city 
property, these life insurance companies 
whose assets at the end of 1931 totaled 
$17,124,366,288, as compared with $21,- 
569,000,000 for all legal reserve life in- 
surance companies, loaned to policyhold- 
ers against the cash values of their poli- 
cies a total of $441,250,688. 

The significance of these figures is that 
these great life insurance companies 
made investments of $1,377,675,324.95 in 
mortgage loans, bonds and preferred and 
guaranteed stocks and then loaned to 
their policyholders at approximately 6% 
$441,250,688 or made total investments of 
$1,818,926,012.95 during the year 1931. 


“Binder” Case 


(Continued from Page 1) 


been paid, there was a complete contract be- 
tween the parties, and if this is so, this action 
may be maintained. Furthermore, if the con- 
struction to be placed upon this binding receipt 
is not that Levy was thereby insured from the 
date of the binder until a formal policy was 
issued or the risk declined by the defendant, 
then it must be said that this binding receipt 
is at least ambiguous, and, if so, it should be 
construed against the company, it having been 
drawn up by the agent of the company upon 
its printed form. 

I therefore advise that the judgment be re- 
versed on the law, with costs, and judgment 
directed in favor of the plaintiff for $5,000 with 
interest from August 16, 1927, with costs. 


Wording of Binding Receipt 
As the entire case hinges upon the 
wording of the binding receipt, this 
played an important part in the case. 


The receipt read as follows: 

Received of Irene Hart for App. of Wm. P. 
Levy, subscriber to the application for life in- 
surance in The Travelers Insurance Company 
bearing the number imprinted upon this receipt 
the sum of One Hundred and One 95/100 Dol- 
lars in current funds upon the following terms 
and conditions: First—If the money for which 
this receipt has been given is sufficient to pay 
in full the first premium upon the contract ol 
life insurance issued to such subscriber, such 
insurance shall be in force from the date of 
this receipt; if less than the premium, the in- 
surance under such contract shall be in force 
from the date of payment of the balance of the 
premium while such subscriber is in good health 
and provided payment is so made within sixty 
days from the aforesaid date of acceptance. 
Second—The company shall have the right to 
disapprove such application and shall incur n° 
liability thereunder until and unless received 
and approved by the company at the home 
office and the full premium for the contract 
issued thereupon shall have been actually paid 
to the company during the lifetime and 00 
health of such subscriber. Third—This receipt 
will not be binding upon the company if issue 
for any sum other than that declared by such 
subscriber in such application to have been 
paid. Fourth—The sum above mentioned wil 
be returned on surrender of this receipt to the 
company, provided that a contract of insurance 
be not issued upon the application within sixty 
days from the date hereof. 


L. H. Mellert, attached to the Newark 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
of which Charles J. Zimmermann is gen- 
eral agent, is in St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Passaic, N. J., where he has undergone 
an operation. Mr. Mellert is one of the 
leading producers of the Newark agency. 
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Missouri State Life 
Makes Agency Changes 


OPENS NEW OFFICE IN TEXAS 


Transfers David C. Bintliff, Former 
Portland, Ore., Manager to Dallas; 
Jacie Neer Succeeds Him 





The Missouri State Life has appointed 
David C. Bintliff, formerly manager of 
the company’s branch office in Portland, 
Ore., manager of a new office in Dallas, 
Tex. Mr. Bintliff will be succeeded at 
Portland by Jacie Neer, who has been 
working in this territory as a special 
agent for a leading company for some 
years. 

The opening of the new branch in 
Dallas is due to the growth of the com- 
pany’s business in the Fort Worth and 
Dallas territory in recent months under 
the supervision of the John G. Eaton 
general agency at Fort Worth. Mr. 
Eaton has been dividing his time be- 
tween the two Texas cities, but has de- 
cided to confine his work to the Fort 
Worth territory. The Eaton Agency 
now holds the Missouri State Life Presi- 
dent Cup, having shown the greatest 
proportionate gain in paid business dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1932. 

Mr. Bintliff, the new Dallas manager, 
has been with the company since April, 
1929, when he was made a special agent 
for the Texas territory. In July, 1930, 
he was appointed assistant manager at 
San Antonio, and in March, 1931, ad- 
vanced to manager of the branch office 
at Portland. 

Mr. Neer, whose territory will include 
the state of Oregon and several counties 
in Idaho, is a graduate of Stanford Uni- 
versity and has been in life insurance 
for ten years. He has won some fame 
as a tennis player. He also has won 
some renown as a producer of accident 
and health business. In 1930 he set what 
has been said to be a world’s record by 
writing at least one accident application 
every day for 150 consecutive days. 





PICNIC CAMPAIGN SUCCESSFUL 





Acacia Mutual’s Novel Agency Contest 
Brings in More Than $5,300,000 
in July 


ried on by the Acacia Mutual during the 
twenty-five working days of July, agents 
of the company wrote more than $5,- 
358,000 of business. Acacia agents in 
each branch planned a picnic to be based 
on business written and examined dur- 
ing the month. 

Calendars containing the twenty-five 
working days in July were given to each 
ot the agents. When an Acacia agent 
wrote and placed $2,500 of insurance, for 
instance, he pasted a _ cartoon-sticker 
over five of the vacant squares. Thus, it 
took $12,500 written and examined to fill 
the calendar. Each cartoon pictured an 
article of food usually eaten at picnics. 
Much comedy was extracted from the 
early results when it looked as though 
many an agent would subsist entirely 
upon pickles for the entire picnic. Every 
agent had to fill a calendar in order to 
obtain a full meal for himself and_ his 
wife. 


READY FOR BUSINESS 

The new Kentucky Home Life of 
Louisville, which has taken over the 
business of the Inter Southern, is rap- 
idly getting in shape to start business. 
Policy forms are being printed, as are 
financial and official statements which 
will be mailed to policyholders during 
the coming week. Last signatures to the 
transfer of Inter Southern management 
were given last week when M. Wirgman 
and Lee P. Miller, president and secre- 
tary, respectively, of the Fidelity & Co- 
lumbia Trust Co., co-receivers, signed 
the contract. 





MOVES FARM LOAN DIVISION 
5 rhe Metropolitan Life is moving the 
awe branch of its farm loan division 
tom Sioux City to Fort Dodge. 


4 
As a result of a “picnic campaign” car-' 
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policyholders 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 





FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 








Liability of Company 
For Agent’s Accidents 


USE OF AUTO IN’ BUSINESS 





Company Not Responsible for Negli- 
gence Unless Auto Is Vital to 
His Duties 





In a case before the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court it was decided that a life 
insurance company is not responsible for 
injuries caused through the negligent 
operation of an automobile by an agent 
of the company. The case is one in- 
volving an agent of the John Hancock 
and the automobile was owned by the 
agent and operated at his own expense. 
He collided with a bicycle ridden by a 
minor and the suit against the company 
resulted. 

_To hold the company legally respon- 
sible for the agent's act, according to the 
court’s opinion, the plaintiff must di- 
rectly prove that the automobile was un- 
der the company’s actual or potential 
control at the time and place of injury; 
or that the use of the automobile by the 
agent was of such vital importance in 
furthering the business of the company 
that the latter’s actual or potential con- 
trol of it was a legitimate inference. It 
was because the plaintiff failed to do 
this that the court found for the de- 
fendant company. 





30 YEARS WITH TRAVELERS 





Louis N. Denniston Spent 25 Years as 
Head of Company’s Training School 
at Home Office 


Louis N. Denniston completed this 


week thirty years’ connection with the 
Travelers. For more than twenty-five 
years Mr. Denniston was head of the 
Travelers’ training school, the first of 
the kind to be established in the insur- 
ance business. For the past four years 
he has been conducting an_ insurance 
agency in West Hartford. Mr. Dennis- 
ton first went with the Travelers at the 
home office in Hartford in 1902 as a 
home office special agent. The follow- 
ing year he succeeded in organizing a 
school for training men for field super- 
visory work, a type of school that was 
new to the insurance business and, as 
far as is known, only two other corpo- 
rations conducted such training courses 
for their representatives, these being an 
adding machine company and a cash reg- 
ister company. In addition to conduct- 
ing a school Mr. Denniston had mana- 
gerial duties in the Hartford branch of- 
fice for a time until the demands of the 
school required his entire time. He de- 
veloped courses in life, accident and cas- 
ualty insurance and tutored hundreds of 
young men who later went out in the 
field. Many of them became outstand- 
ing successes in business. A son, Edwin 
A. Denniston, who formerly represent- 
ed the Travelers in various positions in 
the field, is associated with him in the 
West Hartford agency under the name 
of Denniston & Son. 





DUNSMORE DEGREE WINNERS 

Seven members of the William J. 
Dunsmore Agency of the Equitable So- 
ciety in New York City passed the re- 
cent examinations entitling them to the 
designation, Chartered Life Underwriter. 
These include the following: M. Warren 
Benton, Herbert R. Coursen, Raymond 
S. Darrenougue, Clifford L. Lundgren, 
Christian A. Natvig, Lyle E. Replogle 
and J. Fred Speer. Mr. Dunsmore, who 
is president of the New York Chapter 
of C. L. U.’s, has been a strong advocate 
of the course of training. 

ON CENTRAL STATES BOARD 

Ley P. Rexford, head of the invest- 
ment firm of Ley P. Rexford & Co., of 
St. Louis, has been elected a member of 
the board of the Central States Life. 
Mr. Rexford fills the vacancy caused by 
the recent death of Joseph W. Bray. 
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Why fear the in- 


Expose terview with the 
Yourself prospect when the 
Liberally worst he can do is 


say, ‘‘No?’’ says 
Acacia News. The best he can say is 
“Yes,” and the next best is “Maybe.” 
If you don’t expose yourself liberally to 
“No,” you can’t expect to locate the 
“Yes” from which your quick profits 
come and the “Maybe” from which your 
future profits come. 

Fear? There’s nothing to fear in sell- 
ing life insurance. Think of the good 
you're doing. Kill fear by exposing 
yourself to “No” so you'll get plenty of 
-3es. 


* * x 

Here are a few tips 

Signals on closing given in 

For the Manhattan Life 
Closing bulletin : 


There is no such 
things as a psychological moment at 
which to close—you will never find all 
of the elements of an ideal close pres- 
ent; there would be nothing to work for 
if there were. Yet, there are two fun- 
damental elements which must be there 
—a desire on the part of the prospect 
for the insurance you are trying to sell 
and the ability of the prospect to buy 
it. If these two required elements are 
present, the salesman must be alert for 
the opportune moment in each particu- 
lar interview at which to begin the close. 

There are some general signals for 
closing which, when they appear in an 
interview, are safe indicatives to follow. 
After objections of a certain type have 
been squarely met, the time for closing 
is propitious. After any climax in the 
interview, you should be ready to begin 
closing. When the prospect says, “This 
is a very fine proposition, but it is im- 
possible to do anything about it now. 
Come back to see me in a month,” you 
can effect a close at this moment by ig- 
noring the latter part of his speech and 
concentrating on the fact that the propo- 
sition has an appeal for him. With per- 
suasion, since the assent is there, he is 
likely to buy at the immediate time. 

If the prospect asks “How much will 
it cost me?” you can certainly start fill- 
ing out the application. Be quick to seize 
the moment when the desire for the in- 
surance has “clicked” in the prospect’s 
mind. The old saying: “He Who Hesi- 
tates Is Lost” is never more applicable 
than in reference to effecting the close 
of a life insurance sales talk. 

There is a twilight zone between the 
mental agreement of the prospect to your 
proposition and his actual assent, verbal- 
ly or by signing of the contract, which 
must be bridged quickly and deftly; for 
on it hinges the success of your inter- 
view. 

Test for the prospect’s assent by some 
leading question on a minor point in 
the contract and take it for granted that 
his assent to that includes the whole 
proposition. Ask him such a question 
as this: “If you take this you would 
want the double indemnity clause, 
wouldn’t you?” When he answers that 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rat 
Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 


question, write his decision down on the 
application and hand the application to 
him for his signature. 
* * * 
Roy E. Habermann 
Some of the State Mutual 
Auditing Life sees many ad- 
Advantages vantages in the pol- 
icy audit system for 
a life underwriter. He sounds the warn- 
ing, however, that the agent should not 
make an audit for everyone he approach- 
es. The right kind of audits take a good 
deal of time, thought, and office work. 
The agent is in this great business pri- 
marily to make a living, Mr. Habermann 
says, and it does not pay to “service” 
everybody. 

Writing in Field Service, Mr. Haber- 
mann offers twelve reasons why the au- 
dit system is advantageous: 

1. It will get a favorable audience in 
practically every case. 

2. It inspires confidence in the ability 
and experience of the underwriter. 

3. It places the underwriter upon a 
professional basis, and builds up his men- 
tal attitude. He feels he has something 
real to offer and is not just selling poli- 
cies, 

4. It gives the underwriter all the in- 
formation he needs to make competent 
recommendations and build a convincing 
selling talk. 

5. It gives a definite sales plan to 
work on. 

6. It is most productive of leads and 
cards of introduction to other prospects. 

7. It tends to establish a definite cli- 
entele. 


8. It eliminates competition. 


NONE BETTER 


There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Opportunity for Quality Men 


NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK — PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 








REASONS 


WHY BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENTS SUCCEED 


Berkshire Special (Low Cost) 


The following list of policies are adapted to meet present day needs: 


Return Premium Retirement Annuity (Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 


Retirement Income (Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 
12% Guaranteed Income (Family Income) 
Preferred Risk 

Whole Life Payable at Age 85. 

Extremely Liberal Policy Contract Features. 


“FUND-O-MENTALS”—Complete New Training Course 


“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENT” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRED H. RHODES, President 





Incorporated 1851 


8 8 PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








10. It makes one sell on the basis of 
needs. 

11. It compels one to do certain things 
at certain times. 

12. It makes the underwriter study. 

Experience has proven, says Mr. Hab- 
ermann, that the audit is not a cold can- 
vass proposition, and if it is used that 
way the percentage of sales will prob- 
able be about the same as any other 
cold canvass sales effort. Men give you 
their policies because they have confi- 
dence in you and confidence is best es- 
tablished when you have a card of intro- 
duction. Policyholders are the first ones 
who deserve the audit service and they, 
oftentimes, will show their appreciation 
by giving names of their friends. 

. ec = 


“With many poli- 

The cies heavily loaded 

Agent’s with loans, we will 

Responsibility face, in the coming 

months, many oppor- 

tunities to help a man decide what is the 

best way out,” says the Door Knob of the 

Connell Agency of the Provident Mutual 
in New York, adding: 

“It is seldom the way of lapse and new 
beginnings. Many policies have valuable 
disability clauses. All of them are free 
of the operation of contestibility and 
suicide clauses. All of them are written 
at a rate never again to be obtained. If 
there is the least chance that the loans 
may be repaid, surrender is the wrong 
way out. A loan repayment is a guar- 
anteed 6% investment. 

“The glitter of the commission on re- 


NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE 


INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCI- 


DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, 


NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 
—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Omaha 





placement business must not blind us to 
the real equities, else our advice will be 
colored by our own self interest. We 
believe that the insured public will ulti- 
mately respect and reward the honest 
man. So, be careful, be absolutely sure, 
be just and fair. Do not be a lapse di- 
rector.” 





LIKES THE GOLD BOOK 

Editor, The Eastern Underwriter, 
The Gold Book hits Old Man Depres- 
sion right between the eyes and the 
theme alone as well as the individual 


stories will go far to increase the present 
optimistic tendencies. You are all to be 
congratulated upon having completed a 
difficult job in an outstanding way. 
Mervin L. Lane. 





SWIMMING JUDGES 
President Charles F. Williams, of the 
Western and Southern Life, and Gov- 
érnor George White, of Ohio, acted as 
official judges in the Olympic swimming 
events held in Cincinnati recently. 














AGENCY MANAGER WANTED 


By western company, non partici- 
pating. Rated A-“Excellent” by 
Best’s. Fifty millions of insurance 
in force. Surplus exceptionally large. 
Operates in eight states—Pacific 
coast and Intermountain territory. 

In view of the improved economic 
conditions in its territory, this Com- 
pany has decided the time has come 
to strengthen its present agency or- 
ganization and to develop new ter- 
ritory. 

The man sought is from 35 to 45 
years old, now employed, and with 
at least five years’ successful field 
and organizing experience. Refer- 
ences required but the chief recom- 
mendation will be the endorsement 
by present employer of applicant as 
one who accomplishes things and 
whose future is not behind him. He 
must be willing personally to cover 
wide territory in organization work. 

This position should prove most 
attractive to an assistant manager 
in a large organization who hai 
ability and ambition but who feels 
his further progress may be limited 
in the next few years. 

The applicant chosen will be paid 
a substantial salary, plus travelinz 
expenses, with bread possibilities 
for advancement and larger income 
when he makes good. 

Address “Agency Manager,” care 
The Eastern Underwriter, and send 
photograph. 

Agency Manager 
The Eastern Underwriter 
94 Fulton Street, New York 
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Oil Co. Adopts Unique 
Group Insurance Plan 


HANDLED BY DEFOREST AGENCY 





Employes Covered for Death and Dis- 
ability and Get Pension at 
Retirement Age 





A unique and comprehensive plan of 
group insurance has been adopted by the 
Goodyear-Wende Oil Corp., of Buffalo, 
N. Y. The line was handled by the John 
W. deForest Agency of the Aetna Life 
in that city. 

Through the plan employes of the con- 
cern will receive amounts of insurance 
from $1,000 to $5,000 in event of death 
and will also be covered in event of total 
and permanent disability occurring be- 
fore age sixty. 

In addition, each worker receives a 
pension at the age of 65 of 2% of his 
annual salary multiplied by the number 
of years that he has worked for the cor- 
poration. Should he desire to receive his 
pension at an earlier age, provisions have 
been made by the corporation for doing 
so. 

Three Options Offered 

The cost for this pension and life in- 
surance protection is shared by the oil 
company and the employes. Should an 
employe leave before retiring age he can 
select one of the following three options: 

Receive his total contribution towards 
the pension portion of the plan back in 
cash together with 4% compound in- 
terest. 

Receive a pension commencing at pen- 
sion age of an amount which his con- 
tributions have provided. (A member 
who has been with the company ten 
years also will receive full credit under 
this option for the pension provided by 
the company’s contributions in his be- 
half.) 

Continue his contributions directly to 
the insurance company until pension age 
and then receive the pension available 
under the second plan, plus the pension 
provided by his contributions after with- 
drawal. 

No Physical Examinations 


Physical examinations were eliminated 
in signing for the insurance. 

The total and permanent disability fea- 
tures of the plan protect the employe 
himself in event of total disability and 
the pension portion of the plan not only 
protects the employe by giving him a 
liberal pension during his old age, but 
acts as an unemployment insurance plan 
by providing substantial amounts of 
ready cash under the cash value arrange- 
ment for each employe who leaves the 
Goodyear-Wende Oil Corporation for 
any cause before retirement age. 





DOMINION COMMRS’. MEETING 


G. D. Finlayson, George S. Van Schaick 
and C. D. Livingston Among Speak- 
ers on Program 

Plans are taking form for the fifteenth 
annual conference of the Association of 
Insurance Superintendents of Canada 
which will be held at Winnipeg Septem- 
ber 6 to 8 G. D. Finlayson, Dominion 
Superintendent of insurance, will deliver 
an address on the subject of “Co-opera- 
tion in Respect to Insurance Legislation 
and Administration.” 

George S. Van Schaick, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of New York, and 
Charles D, Livingston, insurance com- 
missioner of Michigan and president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, are also to be among the 
speakers, 

Convention plans are being handled by 
R. Leighton Foster, superintendent of 
surance for Ontario and secretary of 
the association. 








RETIRES TO FARM 
.,Abram J. Blumenrock, who has been 
identified with several life insurance 
companies and agencies, has retired from 
the life insurance field and will spend his 
time on his farm which is located near 
Camden, N. J. 


SHIP CONVENTIONS POPULAR 
Many Companies Sponsoring Sea-Going 
Meetings; Philadelphia Life Party 
Leave Next Week 
Seventy-five or more representatives of 
the Philadelphia Life will sail from New 
York Saturday of next week for their 


Bermuda convention cruise, aboard the 
Monarch of Bermuda of the Furness 
Bermuda Line. This will be the second 
large life insurance group to hold their 
convention aboard ship to and from Ber- 
muda, the Bankers National Life hav- 
ing recently done likewise. 

The idea of a sea-going convention is 
spreading in popularity. The Brooklyn 
National Life is planning a Bermuda 
cruise for its leading producers, and 
plans are being rounded out also by the 
Continental Assurance and the North 
American Insurance Groups for similar 
convention trips. The Lamar Life of 
Jackson, Miss., has been holding this 
type of convention for some years. 

Accommodations of the finest are pro- 
vided by the Monarch of Bermuda which 
has been popular with insurance people. 
Her facilities include wireless telephone 
from ship to shore, to anywhere in the 
United States and Canada, and provisions 
for all kinds of entertainment, including 
two elaborate night clubs, a cocktail bar, 
ball room, and motion picture theatre. 





for our fieldmen. 





MORE AMMUNITION 
The Philadelphia Life Adjustment Policy 
has been built to fit present day conditions. 
It is a 1932 model— 
More Protection—Low Cost— 
Flexible—Permanent. 
General Agents wanted in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan. 


PHILADELPHIA LirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MASS. MUTUAL MEETING 





General Agents’ Association to Hold 
Convention at Montebello, Canada, 
Next Month 
The General Agents’ Association of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life will hold 
its annual meeting in Montebello, Can- 
ada, on September 26, 27, 28. The ses- 
sions of the meeting will convene in what 
is known as the Log Chateau, Lucerne- 
in-Quebec. This association met in the 
same spot last year and its attractive- 
ness lured them back again this year. 


FRENCH WAR RISK COMMENT 


The French Institute for Insurance 
Mathematics has in its official publica- 
tion published an article on the war risk 
in life insurance policies. It comes to 
the conclusion that insurance companies 
cannot assume this risk without charg- 
ing an extra premium for it, unless they 
want to risk bankruptcy. The conclu- 
sions published by the Institute are based 
on research covering the result from the 
Crimean War, the Mexican War, the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and the 
World War. It is of the opinion that the 
war risk can be assumed only against an 
extra premium of from 6 to 7%. 
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believe my eyes . 


A Story to Warm 
he Cockles of Your Heart 


VICE-PRESIDENT recently read to a conference of New 
York Life Officers a letter from the widow of a policy- 
holder whose policy had lapsed. She wrote: 
. . he could hardly get enough money to buy 
. I am a widow with four children. . . . 1 
have not a dollar, and no job.” . . 


There was a moment of gloomy silence. Then the Vice-President 
said, “Extended Insurance was in force. We shall pay $5,035.58.” 
There were exclamations and smiles of relief. The Chairman 
clapped his hands! . 


After receiving her check, the widow wrote: “J could hardly 
. acheck for $5,035.58. . . . No one but a 


penniless widow can tell you what this check means to me. . 

I hope to be able to educate each one of these children. . . . Best 
of all, it has enabled me to keep my children together . . . at 
home.” 


(The insured was notified that extended insurance would 
run to Dec. 8, 1933, but apparently had not told his wife.) 


How fortunate for this family that the agent rec- 
ommended a life policy and not term insurance. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 





Why fear the in- 


Expose terview with the 
Yourself prospect when the 
Liberally worst he can do is 


say, ‘‘No?’’ says 
Acacia News. The best he can say is 
“Yes,” and the next best is “Maybe.” 
If you don’t expose yourself liberally to 
“No,” you can’t expect to locate the 
“Yes” from which your quick profits 
come and the “Maybe” from which your 
future profits come. 
There’s nothing to fear in sell- 
ing life insurance. Think of the good 
you’re doing. Kill fear by exposing 
yourself to “No” so you'll get plenty of 
oe 


Fear? 


x* * * 


Here are a few tips 


Signals on closing given in 
For the Manhattan Life 
Closing bulletin : 

There is no such 


things as a psychological moment at 
which to close—you will never find all 
of the elements of an ideal close pres- 
ent; there would be nothing to work for 
if there were. Yet, there are two fun- 
damental elements which must be there 
—a desire on the part of the prospect 
for the insurance you are trying to sell 
and the ability of the prospect to buy 
it. If these two required elements are 
present, the salesman must be alert for 
the opportune moment in each particu- 
lar interview at which to begin the close. 

There are some general signals for 
closing which, when they appear in an 
interview, are safe indicatives to follow. 
After objections of a certain type have 
been squarely met, the time for closing 
is propitious. After any climax in the 
interview, you should be ready to begin 
closing. When the prospect says, “This 
is a very fine proposition, but it is im- 
possible to do anything about it now. 
Come back to see me in a month,” you 
can effect a close at this moment by ig- 
noring the latter part of his speech and 
concentrating on the fact that the propo- 
sition has an appeal for him. With per- 
suasion, since the assent is there, he is 
likely to buy at the immediate time. 

If the prospect asks “How much will 
it cost me?” you can certainly start fill- 
ing out the application. Be quick to seize 
the moment when the desire for the in- 
surance has “clicked” in the prospect’s 
mind. The old saying: “He Who Hesi- 
tates Is Lost” is never more applicable 
than in reference to effecting the close 
of a life insurance sales talk. 

There is a twilight zone between the 
mental agreement of the prospect to your 
proposition and his actual assent, verbal- 
ly or by signing of the contract, which 
must be bridged quickly and deftly; for 
on it hinges the success of your inter- 
view. 

Test for the prospect’s assent by some 
leading question on a minor point in 
the contract and take it for granted that 
his assent to that includes the whole 
proposition. Ask him such a question 
as this: “If you take this you would 
want the double indemnity clause, 
wouldn’t you?” When he answers that 


question, write his decision down on the 
application and hand the application to 
him for his signature. 

oe en @ 


Roy E. Habermann 


Some of the State Mutual 
Auditing Life sees many ad- 
Advantages vantages in the pol- 


icy audit system for 
a life underwriter. He sounds the warn- 
ing, however, that the agent should not 
make an audit for everyone he approach- 
es. The right kind of audits take a good 
deal of time, thought, and office work. 
The agent is in this great business pri- 
marily to make a living, Mr. Habermann 
says, and it does not pay to “service” 
everybody. 

Writing in Field Service, Mr. Haber- 
mann offers twelve reasons why the au- 
dit system is advantageous: 

1. It will get a favorable audience in 
practically every case. 

2. It inspires confidence in the ability 
and experience of the underwriter. 

3. It places the underwriter upon a 
professional basis, and builds up his men- 
tal attitude. He feels he has something 
real to offer and is not just selling poli- 
cies. 

4. It gives the underwriter all the in- 
formation he needs to make competent 
recommendations and build a convincing 
selling talk. 

5. It gives a definite sales plan to 
work on. 

6. It is most productive of leads and 
cards of introduction to other prospects. 

7. It tends to establish a definite cli- 
entele. 


8. It eliminates competition. 








There are no policies better adapted 


INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 
to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


NONE BETTER 





OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK— PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 











Return P. 


Preferred Risk 


Extremely Liberal 
“FUND-O-MENTALS 


REASONS 


WHY BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENTS SUCCEED 
The following list of policies are adapted to meet present day needs: 
Berkshire Special (Low Cost) 
Reti Annuity (Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 
Retirement Income (Ages 50-55-60-65-70) 
12% Guaranteed Income (Family Income) 


Whole Life Payable at Age 85. 
Policy Contract Features. 
99.  @ 1 N. 


ew Training Course 





FRED H. RHODES, President 





“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE LIFE AGENT” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


8 PITTSFIELD, MASS. 








10. It makes one sell on the basis of 
needs. 

11. It compels one to do certain things 
at certain times. 

12. It makes the underwriter study. 

Experience has proven, says Mr. Hab- 
ermann, that the audit is not a cold can- 
vass proposition, and if it is used that 
way the percentage of sales will prob- 
able be about the same as any other 
cold canvass sales effort. Men give you 
their policies because they have confi- 
dence in you and confidence is best es- 
tablished when you have a card of intro- 
duction. Policyholders are the first ones 
who deserve the audit service and they, 
oftentimes, will show their appreciation 
by giving names of their friends. 

* 


“With many poli- 


The cies heavily loaded 
Agent’s with loans, we will 
Responsibility face, in the coming 


months, many oppor- 
tunities to help a man decide what is the 
best way out,” says the Door Knob of the 
Connell Agency of the Provident Mutual 
in New York, adding: 

“It is seldom the way of lapse and new 
beginnings. Many policies have valuable 
disability clauses. All of them are free 
of the operation of contestibility and 
suicide clauses. All of them are written 
at a rate never again to be obtained. If 
there is the least chance that the loans 
may be repaid, surrender is the wrong 
way out. A loan repayment is a guar- 
anteed 6% investment. 

“The glitter of the commission on re- 


NO DEPRESSION FOR THIS MAN 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE 


INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCI- 


DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, 


NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 


—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


Omaha 


placement business must not blind us to 
the real equities, else our advice will be 
colored by our own self interest. We 
believe that the insured public will ulti- 
mately respect and reward the honest 


man. So, be careful, be absolutely sure, 
be just and fair. Do not be a lapse di- 
rector.” 





LIKES THE GOLD BOOK 
Editor, The Eastern Underwriter, 

The Gold Book hits Old Man Depres- 
sion right between the eyes and the 
theme alone as well as the individual 
stories will go far to increase the present 
optimistic tendencies. You are all to be 
congratulated upon having completed a 


difficult job in an outstanding way. 
Mervin L. Lane. 





SWIMMING JUDGES 
President Charles F. Williams, of the 
Western and Southern Life, and Gov- 
érnor George White, of Ohio, acted as 
official judges in the Olympic swimming 
events held in Cincinnati recently. 





AGENCY MANAGER WANTED 


By western company, non partici- 
pating. Rated A-“Execellent” by 
Best’s. Fifty millions of insurance 
in force. Surplus exceptionally large. 
Operates in eight states—Pacific 
coast and Intermountain territory. 

In view of the improved economic 
conditions in its territory, this Com- 
pany has decided the time has come 
to strengthen its present agency or- 
ganization and to develop new ter- 
ritory. 

The man sought is from 35 to 45 
years old, now employed, and with 
at least five years’ successful field 
and organizing experience. Refer- 
ences required but the chief recom- 
mendation will be the endorsement 
by present employer of applicant as 
one who accomplishes things and 
whose future is not behind him. He 
must be willing personally to cover 
wide territory in organization work. 

This position should prove most 
attractive to an assistant manager 
in a large organization who hai 
ability and ambition but who feels 
his further progress may be limited 
in the next few years. 

The applicant chosen will be paid 
a substantial salary, plus travelin< 
expenses, with bread possibilities 
for advancement and larger income 
when he makes good. 

Address “Agency Manager,” care 
The Eastern Underwriter, and send 
photograph. 

Agency Manager 
The Eastern Underwriter 


94 Fulton Street, New York 
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Oil Co. Adopts Unique 
Group Insurance Plan 


HANDLED BY DEFOREST AGENCY 





Employes Covered for Death and Dis- 
ability and Get Pension at 
Retirement Age 





A unique and comprehensive plan of 
group insurance has been adopted by the 
Goodyear-Wende Oil Corp., of Buffalo, 
N. Y. The line was handled by the John 
W. deForest Agency of the Aetna Life 
in that city. 

Through the plan employes of the con- 
cern will receive amounts of insurance 
from $1,000 to $5,000 in event of death 
and will also be covered in event of total 
and permanent disability occurring be- 
fore age sixty. 

In addition, each worker receives a 
pension at the age of 65 of 2% of his 
annual salary multiplied by the number 
of years that he has worked for the cor- 
poration, Should he desire to receive his 
pension at an earlier age, provisions have 
been made by the corporation for doing 


so. 
Three Options Offered 


The cost for this pension and life in- 
surance protection is shared by the oil 
company and the employes. Should an 
employe leave before retiring age he can 
select one of the following three options: 

Receive his total contribution towards 
the pension portion of the plan back in 
cash together with 4% compound in- 
terest. 

Receive a pension commencing at pen- 
sion age of an amount which his con- 
tributions have provided. (A member 
who has been with the company ten 
years also will receive full credit under 
this option for the pension provided by 
ce company’s contributions in his be- 
half.) 

Continue his contributions directly to 
the insurance company until pension age 
and then receive the pension available 
under the second plan, plus the pension 
provided by his contributions after with- 
drawal. 

No Physical Examinations 
_ Physical examinations were eliminated 
in signing for the insurance. 

The total and permanent disability fea- 
tures of the plan protect the employe 
himself in event of total disability and 
the pension portion of the plan not only 
protects the employe by giving him a 
liberal pension during his old age, but 
acts as an unemployment insurance plan 
by providing substantial amounts of 
ready cash under the cash value arrange- 
ment for each employe who leaves the 
Goodyear-Wende Oil Corporation for 
any cause before retirement age. 





DOMINION COMMRS’. MEETING 





G. D. Finlayson, George S. Van Schaick 
and C, D. Livingston Among Speak- 
ers on Program 

Plans are taking form for the fifteenth 
annual conference of the Association of 
Insurance Superintendents of Canada 
which will be held at Winnipeg Septem- 
ber 6 to 8 G. D. Finlayson, Dominion 
Superintendent of insurance, will deliver 
an address on the subject of “Co-opera- 
tion in Respect to Insurance Legislation 
and Administration.” 

George S. Van Schaick, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance of New York, and 
Charles D, Livingston, insurance com- 
missioner of Michigan and president of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, are also to be among the 
speakers, 

Convention plans are being handled by 
R. Leighton Foster, superintendent of 
msurance for Ontario and secretary of 
the association. 





RETIRES TO FARM 
_ Abram J. Blumenrock, who has been 
identified with several life insurance 
companies and agencies, has retired from 
the life insurance field and will spend his 


time on his f bw: 
Camden, N. _ which is located near 


SHIP CONVENTIONS POPULAR 
Many Companies Sponsoring Sea-Going 
Meetings; Philadelphia Life Party 
Leave Next Week 
Seventy-five or more representatives of 
the Philadelphia Life will sail from New 
York Saturday of next week for their 


Bermuda convention cruise, aboard the 
Monarch of Bermuda of the Furness 
Bermuda Line. This will be the second 
large life insurance group to hold their 
convention aboard ship to and from Ber- 
muda, the Bankers National Life hav- 
ing recently done likewise. 

The idea of a sea-going convention is 
spreading in popularity. The Brooklyn 
National Life is planning a Bermuda 
cruise for its leading producers, and 
plans are being rounded out also by the 
Continental Assurance and the North 
American Insurance Groups for similar 
convention trips. The Lamar Life of 
Jackson, Miss., has been holding this 
type of convention for some years. 

Accommodations of the finest are pro- 
vided by the Monarch of Bermuda which 
has been popular with insurance people. 
Her facilities include wireless telephone 
from ship to shore, to anywhere in the 
United States and Canada, and provisions 
for all kinds of entertainment, including 
two elaborate night clubs, a cocktail bar, 
ball room, and motion picture theatre. 





for our fieldmen. 





MORE AMMUNITION 
The Philadelphia Life Adjustment Policy 
has been built to fit present day conditions. 
It is a 1932 model— 
More Protection—Low Cost— 
Flexible—Permanent. 
General Agents wanted in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan. 


PHILADELPHIA LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MASS. MUTUAL MEETING 





General Agents’ Association to Hold 
Convention at Montebello, Canada, 
Next Month 
The General Agents’ Association of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life will hold 
its annual meeting in Montebello, Can- 
ada, on September 26, 27, 28. The ses- 
sions of the meeting will convene in what 
is known as the Log Chateau, Lucerne- 
in-Quebec. This association met in the 
same spot last year and its attractive- 
ness lured them back again this year. 


FRENCH WAR RISK COMMENT 


The French Institute for Insurance 
Mathematics has in its official publica- 
tion published an article on the war risk 
in life insurance policies. It comes to 
the conclusion that insurance companies 
cannot assume this risk without charg- 
ing an extra premium for it, unless they 
want to risk bankruptcy. The conclu- 
sions published by the Institute are based 
on research covering the result from the 
Crimean War, the Mexican War, the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71, and the 
World War. It is of the opinion that the 
war risk can be assumed only against an 
extra premium of from 6 to 7%. 
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A Story to Warm 
he Cockles of Your Heart 


VICE-PRESIDENT recently read to a conference of New 
York Life Officers a letter from the widow of a policy- 
holder whose policy had lapsed. She wrote: “J know he 
. . he could hardly get enough money to buy 
. | am a widow with four children. . . . 

have not a dollar, and no job.” . . . 


There was a moment of gloomy silence. Then the Vice-President 
said, “Extended Insurance was in force. We shall pay $5,035.58.” 


e, There were exclamations and smiles of relief. The Chairman c 
2 clapped his hands! @ 
x After receiving her check, the widow wrote: “J could hardly = 
believe my eyes . . . acheck for $5,035.58. . . . No one but a ¢ 
5 penniless widow can tell you what this check means tome. . . . 

5) I hope to be ablé to educate each one of these children. . . . Best 

> of all, it has enabled me to keep my children together . . . at 

5 home.” 
rs (The insured was notified that extended insurance would , 
x run to Dec. 8, 1933, but apparently had not told his wife.) ( 
z 

S How fortunate for this family that the agent rec- 


ommended a life policy and not term insurance. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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What Faith and Persistency Can Do 


Beginning with May, 1931, Roy A. 
Lathrop, State Mutual Life, Minneapolis, 
paid for $443,500 in that company in the 
next thirteen months. He is one of the 
most consistent producers in the com- 
pany. In February, 1932, he paid for 





ROY LATHROP 


sixteen cases. He has frequently paid 
for eight cases a month. 

Mr. Lathrop has been an insurance 
man for two decades. 

The accompanying chart shows his in- 
come from commissions each year for 
twenty years. The rise is continuous, 
and indicates what persistency can do. 
He admits that for some years he was a 
mediocre agent, but he was not discour- 
aged because he had faith in life insur- 


ance as a career, and it was a business 
he liked. Seven years went by before 
his income averaged more than $200 a 
month. “I am not proud of this fact,” 
he said, “but I knew that if I failed the 
fault was my own and not the fault of 
the business.” 

Lathrop showed his courage by the 
fact that a year after starting in the life 
business he was offered a good salary 
as a traveling salesman. It was a temp- 
tation which he tossed aside. 

Discusses Chart 

In discussing the chart and his work 
he said: 

“When I gaze at the chart I know that 
had I worked harder I would have done 
better. I could have made many more 
calls each year and those calls that I did 
make could have been more effective, all 
of which is to my discredit because I 
might have placed a great many more 
policies and thereby made provision for 
more widows and children and helped 
more men to create a retirement fund 
for their old age. 

“The man in the life insurance business 
who does not do an honest day’s work 
deserves to fail and shouldn’t condemn 
the business for not giving him an hon- 
est day’s pay. In his neglect of duty he 
is’ failing those whom he should help by 
persuading men to provide life insurance 
protection, and if he persuades more men 
to buy insurance he won’t have to worry 
about his own income. In other words, 
if he is not succeeding as he would like 
to, a few hours of honest introspection 
will prove that he needs to be more se- 
vere with himself, blame himself instead 
of the business or general business con- 
ditions. In our business the conditions 
are usually what we make them. Right 
now many of us are inclined to spend our 
time complaining about economic condi- 
tions but I know several men who 
haven’t had time to worry about a de- 
pression and their business is better than 
ever. 

“This is the time of year when we 





INCOME FROM COMMISSIONS DURING TWENTY YEAR PERIOD 


















































































































































THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 


language. 


The facts can be simply stated. People need to 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 


increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 




















WORKING WITH BOTH HANDS 
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The “Ones” and “Twos” Today 
Hide the Big Lines of the Future 


A life insurance salesman back in 1894 
soliciting the obscure employe of a bottle 
manufacturing concern who employed 
his spare time in writing socialistic books 
would have seen little possibility of ever 
placing a large line of insurance cover- 
age on that man. Yet this employe was 
to become known by face and name all 
over the world and was to build one of 
America’s great fortunes. He was King 
C. Gillette, inventor and manufacturer of 
the safety razor. 

The agent who dreams of some day 
writing a Jumbo case, but who is just 
plugging along with ordinary prospects 
and does not see how he will ever make 
contact with the really great men may 
easily overlook the fact that many great 
careers have started in absolute obscur- 
ity and that in the small policies he is 
now writing on apparently mediocre per- 
sons may lie the undreamed of success 
of the future. : 

An interesting comparison with the 
story of Gillette is that of Pietro lerardi. 
This man was a bootblack in New York 
City, who never left the shoe-shining 
business but left $175,000 when he died 
a few weeks ago. He bought the shoe- 
shining concession in Grand Central 
Station, and from his profits there and 
activity on the side in real estate accu- 
mulated a fortune. 


Similar Cases Countless 


There are countless other cases to 
point to, all of which should encourage 
the agent to keep in mind constantly the 
huge possibilities in his business. It is 
pretty common knowledge that a ma- 
jority of those who have become pre- 
eminent in American business came 
from small beginnings. Few of them in 
their twenties and early thirties had any 
substantial means. One thing is true, 
however. They saved their money. A 
study of the careers of many indisput- 
ably proves that the habit of saving 
established in their early lives was of 
tremendous influence on their rise to 
success. It is, therefore, obvious that 
life agents selling the small policies, 
$1,000 to $5,000, are incidentally aiding 
young men and women of the present to 
lay the cornerstone of future success. 


John Wanamaker, who was probably 
the greatest merchant America ever de- 
veloped and who became one of the 
greatest advocates of life insurance this 
country has ever had, rose to his suc- 
cess from one of these modest begin- 
nings. Starting as a messenger boy at 
the age of fourteen, he later became a 
salesman in a store, and afterwards went 
into partnership with a friend. His 
ability to make friends and to introduce 
originality into his storekeeping methods 
helped steer him to the top. His en- 
dorsements of life insurance have been 
widely used by life companies, for Wan- 
amaker claimed that his insurance came 
to his aid at several crises in his career 
when everything else failed. As a means 
Of securing additional credit it served 
him time and time again, making it pos- 
sible for him to go on to greater heights. 


Thrift of Andrew Carnegie 


It is very doubtful if Andrew Carnegie, 
the great steel magnate, would have been 
able to buy a very sizable policy when 
he was laying the foundation of his ca- 
reer. In his second business position, 
as messenger for a telegraph company, 
his salary was $1.20 a week. But his 
Scottish instinct of thrift helped him on 
his way. Carnegie one time declared, in 
later life, that the first thing a man 
should Jearn to do is to save his money. 

€ emphasized the fact that thrift will 
not only develop a fortune for a man, 
but also a character. 

Two of America’s present-day leaders 


of industry, Henry Ford and Walter P. 
Chrysler, automobile magnates, also 
went “through the mill” before they 
came into their present position. Neither 
was born with the proverbial silver 
spoon. Ford was born on a small farm 
near Detroit, the son of an Irish emi- 
grant. He worked in an engine-works 
and later farmed but didn’t get very far 
for some years, Through continuous 
work on his “horseless carriage” in his 
odd moments over. a long period of years 
he finally turned the trick which was to 
make him internationally known. Chrys- 
ler’s first job was grocery-boy and in 
the early part of his career he had no 
idea that he was destined to become a 
great figure in the automobile business. 


Curtis Was a Newsboy 


In all cases, it is the man, not the 
business. In the field of publishing, take 
Cyrus C. K. Curtis, whose son-in-law, 
John C. Martin, is one of the highest in- 
sured men in the world. Curtis, in his 
younger days, was no apparent “star,” 
but just an average young man, trying 
to make his way. His first job was sell- 
ing newspapers and later he worked in 
a drapery shop for a six year period. At 
the age of twenty, he became advertising 
solicitor for a half-dead paper in Boston. 
He encountered little success until six 
or seven years later, after he had found- 
ed the Ladies Home Journal in Phila- 
delphia. He built up a huge business, 
the total advertising income of which 
reached $65,000,000 several years ago. 
Yet a life insurance agent who would 
have solicited Mr. Curtis when he was 
in his early twenties, would have been 
as surprised as would have been his pros- 
pect, had anyone painted a picture of his 
future. 

And that is a very important reason 
why agents should keep in close touch 


with and constantly service their policy- 
holders, the big and the small. Their 
most insignificant policyholder may one 
day become their biggest and most in- 
fluential. 


A few of the biggest fortunes in this 
country have been built in a lifetime. 
Usually they are amassed through accu- 
mulation over several generations, but 
there are the exceptions, one of which is 
Russell Sage. He started his career as 
a grocery clerk at $1 a week in a country 
store. Later he came to New York, took 
a job as office boy and worked himself 
up until he became one of the country’s 
wealthiest men. 


Anyone Liable to Succeed 


These stories follow out religiously the 
well known “American idea,” that suc- 
cess is possible for most anyone. There 
should be further encouragement for the 
life insurance producer when he realizes 
that the careers of famous men indicate 
that no two of them are alike, that they 
represent all types and temperaments. 
It is, thus, usually impossible for him to 
foretell which will be the ones who will 
later surge into the limelight. Most 
everyone is a prospect for him, and of 
these prospects, there is the possibility 
that any one of them may be the one to 
make a name for himself. 

The “American idea” has spread all 
over the world. Two of the best known 
and most prosperous business men of 
Great Britain, Harry Gordon Selfridge 
and Sir Thomas Lipton, used ideas which 
they got in their early days in this 
country to great advantage later over 
there. Selfridge was, of course, an 
American, while Lipton came here at the 
age of fifteen. According to his stories, 
Lipton was compelled to live on a few 
cents a day in those beginnings in this 
country. He achieved a mental attitude, 
however, which made it possible for him 
to achieve unexpected things when he 
returned home. He set up a small gro- 
cery which grew into a huge tea busi- 
ness with branches all over the world. 
Selfridge was in his youth a_ bundle 








Maximum 


Protection 


For Minimum Initial Outlay 


The effort to increase the purchasing power 
of reduced incomes prompts renewed interest 
in guaranteed cost life insurance. 


Maximum protection for minimum initial 
outlay has a special appeal today and so does 
certainty as to ultimate cost. 


The Connecticut General Life Income plan 
insures the life to the retirement age selected 
and then pays a monthly income for life. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 
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wrapper in the wholesale department of 
the Marshall Field store in Chicago, 
little dreaming then that he would found 
the world famous store of Selfridge & 
Co., Ltd., in London. 








LIVE LEADS— 


Fidelity lead service pro- 
vides a steady stream of live 
leads. The average policy writ- 
ten from these leads and the 
premium values are large. Re- 
turns from circularization on 
the Income for Life Plan. 
originated by Fidelity, are ex- 
ceptionally high. 


Fipetitry AGENTs Prorit 


With an effective lead ser- 
vice and a complete kit of sales 
tools, Fidelity agents are prof- 
iting. Low Rate Life, Family 
Income, Disability, Accidental 
Death Benefits and a full line 
of annuity forms are included. 
They are backed by more than 
half a century of fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 
rr 


IDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presuent 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ CONVEN- 
TION PROCEEDINGS 

Part II of this issue of The Eastern 

Underwriter contains the proceedings of 

the annual convention of the National 

Association of Life Underwriters held at 

Part II did 


not go to press until the close of the 


San Francisco this week, 


convention and the edition will not be 
delivered until after the addresses sched- 
uled have been made. 





PROTECTING FUTURE OF INDUS- 
TRIAL EMPLOYES 

An instance of the tendency of indus- 
trial organizations to place their retire- 
ment programs in the hands of insurance 
companies as a means of safeguarding 
pension reserves is furnished by the ac- 
tion of officials of the four organizations 
constituting the Northern group of pipe 
line companies. After operating a pen- 
sion system for twenty-nine years the 
companies have turned the administra- 
tion of it over to the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 


FIRES IN CITIES 


In the fire insurance business there are 





many underwriters who believe that the 
days of conflagrations in the sense that 
Baltimore, San Francisco, Salem, and 
Chicago were conflagrations have passed 
because of improved resistive construc- 
tion and fire department modern equip- 
ment. These conflagrations were of the 
type which laid waste many city blocks. 
The big loss of the present day is in 
one location, but sometimes almost 
reaches conflagration size in amount of 
the loss. That there could be a church 
loss of $1,000,000 seems incomprehensible, 
but there was such a loss in New York 
City. 

When the National Fire Protection 
Association launched its field’ service 
program in 1924 a group of fifty cities 
were selected in which for the most part 
high fire losses were evident. While the 
field work has now embraced over 300 
cities, this original group has received 
steady attention. Now that eight years 
of the field service effort have elapsed 
a comparison of the four-year fire rec- 
ords of these fifty cities, comparing the 
total fire losses of the periods 1924-27 
and 1928-31 should provide some measure 
of the effect of persistent field work 
in these communities. It is given in the 
quarterly publication of the National 
Fire Protection Association. 

There are 454 cities over 20,000 popula- 
tion in the United States with a total 
population of 51,000,000. The fifty cities 


in question have a total population of 
14,000,000 or 27% of the total. 
in the 454 cities for the four-year period 
1924-27 was $629,033,000, and for the four- 
year period 1927-31 was $562,012,000, a re- 
duction of $67,000,000. The fire loss in 
the fifty cities for the period 1924-27 was 
$198,435,000, and for the period 1928-31 
was $168,954,000, a reduction of approx- 
imately $30,000,000. It is significant that 
the reduction in this group of cities rep- 


Fire loss 


resenting 27% of the population was 45% 
of the total reduction. 

The more rapid reduction of losses in 
this selected group offers evidence that 
aroused fire prevention 
does have a substantial benefit in re- 
duced fire waste. 


consciousness 





IN HOOVER’S CONFERENCE 





Insurance Men Who Are on Federal Re- 
serve Committees to Confer With 
President 

Among the members of the business 
and industrial committees of the twelve 
Federal Reserve districts called for a 
conference by President Hoover are the 
following insurance men: 

Philadelphia District—William A. Law, 
president, Penn Mutual Life; Benjamin 
Rush, president, Insurance Co. of North 
America. 

Kansas City District—H. K. Lindsley, 


president, Farmers’ & Bankers’ Life 
Wichita. 
Minneapolis District — Frederic R. 


Bigelow, president, St. Paul Fire & Ma- 
rine. 





Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, Ia., presid- 
ed at a school of instruction held last 
week end in Niagara Falls for 500 agency 
managers and salesmen who made espe- 
cially good sales records during the past 
twelve months in eastern territory. He 
was assisted in conducting the course by 
B. N. Mills, secretary of the company. 


F. G. Haynes, manager of the Ca- 
nadian Surety of Toronto, recently cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary in 
the business. He started with the Brit- 
ish America in 1907. 

. *« * 

Norman L. Burnette, of Ottawa, Can., 
assistant secretary of the Metropolitan 
Life and head of the Canadian Welfare 
Division of the company, was recently 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Social Science by the University of 
Montreal. 

* * * 

H. Ellwood Cree, manager of a Cin- 
cinnati bond house for some years, has 
been appointed manager of the real es- 
tate department of the Western and 
Southern Life. 

* * * 

Lawrence Priddy, agent of the New 
York Life, and Mrs. Priddy have re- 
turned from a trip to the North Cape, 
Scandinavia. 








Blank & Stoller 
PHILLIPS 


ALEXANDER R. 


Alexander R. Phillips, new president of 
the Insurance Society of New York, vice- 
president of the companies in the Great 
American group, is one of the most ca- 
pable of the fire insurance men in this 
city. He came North from Texas and 
was special agent of the Springfield Fire 
& Marine. He then went into the field 
for the Insurance Co. of North America. 
In 1912 he joined the Great American as 
a special agent and was transferred to 
the home office in 1916, becoming assist- 
ant secretary. He rose to secretary; 
then vice-president. He has been one 
of the most important of committee men 
regulating fire insurance affairs and at 
the present time is president of the gov- 
erning committee of the Virginia Rating 
Bureau and of the Texas Confrence 
Committee. 

2 - 


Frank S. Johnson, general manager for 
Canada of the General Casualty of Paris, 
has returned from a visit to the head 
office. 

x * * 


C. V. Starr, president of the Ameri- 
can Asiatic Underwriters, in a recent ad- 
dress said that the logical way to sell 
casualty insurance in the Orient is 
through brokers for fire, automobile, ma- 
rine and life insurance. 

* * x 


Frank H. Weed, manager of the mort- 
gage loan department of the Provident 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, is being 
congratulated on the completion of fifty 
years of service with the company. It 
was in 1882 that Mr. Weed entered the 
Provident Mutual organization as a clerk. 
Later he transferred to the real estate 
department, became an appraiser and 
twenty years ago was made manager of 
the department. Approximately $200,- 
000,000 in mortgages have been made 
under his supervision during these years. 
The officers of the company gave a 
luncheon in Mr. Weed’s honor last week 
when President M. A. Linton and the 
executive family congratulated Mr. 
Weed. 

oes 

Edward D. Duffield, Prudential presi- 
dent, who is also acting president of 
Princeton, in his latter role has accepted 
in behalf of the university Governor 
Moore’s invitation to undertake a survey 
of the financial operations of the state 
government. 


es * 

Willard I. Hamilton, vice-president of 
the Prudential, left this week for his 
summer home at Lake Winnepesaukee, 
N. H., where he will remain with his 
family until after Labor Day. 


The Human Side of Insurance 





Clarence L. Ayres, president of the 
American Life of Detroit, is very active 
in the nation-wide movement for reduc- 
tion in the tax burden on American bus- 
iness. He was one of the leaders at- 
tending a meeting last week at Lansing 
at which a preliminary organization was 
formed as a state unit of the National 
Association for Reduction of Public Ex- 
penditures. Mr. Ayres has been serving 
for some time on Governor Wilber N. 
Brucker’s advisory finance committee 
which is designed to study means of re- 
ducing the state budget and lowering 
taxes. 

a 


Evans Woollen, Indianapolis banker 
and brother of Herbert M. Woollen, 
president of the American Central Life 
of Indianapolis, has been selected to 
raise the funds for the Democratic na- 
tional campaign. This is looked upon as 
a very difficult job just at this time and 
the selection of the man for the post 
was given careful consideration by the 
national Democratic leaders. 

eo £ * 


John A. Hartman, secretary of the 
Maryland Casualty, has been on a busi- 
ness trip abroad. 

.« @ 

Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies, was 
awarded an honorary degree of doctor 
of laws at Trinity University’s com- 
mencement., 

*  @ 

William Penman, actuary and _ life 
manager of the Atlas, was a recent 
Canadian visitor. The Atlas controls the 
Montreal Life. 

* * * 

H. E. Southam, accident manager of 
the Phoenix group, head office, London, 
has been visiting Australia. 

aa 

E. W. Armstrong, general agent Re- 
liance Life, San Francisco, is the sub- 
ject of a remarkable photograph taken 
on a ferry boat crossing San Francisco 
Bay from Oakland, and which picture is 
the cover of the agency publication of 
the Reliance for July. He has been with 
the company twenty years, and has paid 
for more than $10,000,000 of insurance. 
In 1930 Mr. Armstrong and his wife 
made a tour of the world. 

* 


William J. Bradley, manager of the 
publicity department of the Home Life 
of America, Philadelphia, has just re- 
turned from a vacation spent in Ireland. 
This was Mr. Bradley’s first visit to the 
Emerald Isle after an absence of twenty- 
two years and he reports finding the 
land of the shamrock still just a little 
bit of Heaven. 

* * 

Perez F. Huff, former general agent 
here of the Travelers, is now living in 
Hollywood and making his office business 
headquarters with Bayly, Martin & Fay, 
Inc., insurance brokers, Los Angeles. His 
present home is the bungalow at The 
Garden of Allah, Hollywood, formerly 
occupied by Alla Nazimova, the actress. 
It has an outside swimming pool. Mr. 
Huff attended the convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

se 9 


David F. Houston, president of the 
Mutual Life, and Mrs. Houston, who 
have been in Europe since June, are ex- 
pected home on August 26 on the Aqu- 
tania. While abroad they made an ex- 
tended stop in Paris and motored through 
Switzerland and italy... 


Miss Elizabeth Hayes of the New 
Hampshire agency of the National Life 
of Vermont has been with that agency 
twenty-five years. She has not only been 
cashier of the agency, but has been 2 
member of either the company’s Leaders 
or $100,000 Club since 1922. Recently she 
was guest of honor at a dinner given by 
her associates. 
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Mark McKee’s Activities 

Mark T. McKee, formerly chief or- 
ganizer of the Insurance Federation but 
who got out of insurance some years 
ago, recently spent several months in 
the campaign to put a million unem- 
ployed to work which was managed by 
the American Legion. His new activity 
is in relation to the five-day week. Mr. 
McKee’s home is Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
where he runs a newspaper. He is also 
vice-president of a small railroad and is 
in the sand business. He has eleven 
children. 

2 
Average Air Passenger Rate Now Six 
Cents a Mile 

In 1928 only 5,700 persons rode in com- 
mercial airplanes in this country. Last 
year half a million passengers were car- 
ried. The average fare in 1927 was 
twelve cents a mile; in 1931 it was 8&3 
cents a mile; at present it is six cents 
a mile. The United Air Lines alone flew 
eight times as many miles at night as 
all the European air lines combined did 
in night flying. At the present time 200 
cities in forty-four states have direct air 
mail passenger service. 

* * * 


Another Washington “Low Down” 

It is always interesting looking at mag- 
azines in the club car of a cross-country 
train because you run across new ones. 
On the Overland Limited this week | 
noted that Whaley-Eaton of Washing- 
ton, who get out those mimeographed 
letters which purport to give the Wash- 
ington low down (and they charge a 
good price for them) publish a maga- 
zine now which is called National 
Sphere. The August issue is largely an 
attack on the prodigality of Congress 
and a wonderment as to what is going 
to happen when credits extended by the 
Government’s bureaus, commissions and 
corporations become due. As to Hoo- 
ver, National Sphere refers to him as 
“a President wholly unpopular in Con- 
gress and got his way.” 

* *¢ * 


British Industrial Medical Exhibit 
On a recent vacation trip to England, 
Dr. Adelaide Ross Smith, medical in- 
vestigator for the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, New York State, visited the 
London home office, which is headquar- 
ters for factory inspection work in the 
British Empire. She visited the Indus- 
trial Museum, which is operated in con- 
nection with the home office, and in 
which each factory inspector spends a 
period of training. In a letter to the 
New York State Department of Labor 
she describes the Museum as having a 
Particularly good medical exhibit, ma- 
chine exhibits with all the machines run- 
hing, and exhibits of good and bad light- 
ing. Dr. Smith also called on the chief 
medical inspector for the Birmingham 
area, who is a silicosis expert and is also 
maine a special investigation of asbes- 
Osis. 

Reports of industrial diseases in Eng- 
land, Dr. Smith says, are sent by physi- 
clans to a certifying surgeon who makes 











the official report to the authorities. They 
are not reported directly to the govern- 


ment by private physicians. There are 
200 certifying physicians in England au- 
thorized to make reports on industrial 
diseases requiring compensation. 

e « @ 


“Valuations” Is Topic of Interest in 


All Businesses 

It is not only in the insurance world 
that “valuations” loom large as a topic 
of importance. The front page of the 
United States Daily—July 29 issue—con- 
tains three stories on the subject. They 
refer to the valuation of the St. Louis & 
O’Fallon Railway submitted to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s principles for 
determining power site costs, and the 
valuation of local bond issues. 

* * x 


Capitalization of Foreign Companies 

Many European insurance companies 
show a substantial capitalization but in 
a large number of cases only a small 
part, from 25 to 50%, is paid in. It has 
been the opinion in the past that a new 
company will not be in a position for 
some time to pay interest on a large 
paid-in capital and that the unpaid bal- 
ances constituted a reliable reserve to 
draw on if and when needed. Post war 
conditions have changed this attitude. It 
is realized that the unpaid balance of 
the capital looks nice on the books of 
the company, but that it would prove 
rather difficult to collect when needed. 
It is now considered a better and sound- 
er method to start with a modest capi- 
tal fully paid-up and to increase it as 
tthe developments of the company de- 
jnand and warrant. A new Norwegian 
law will provide along these lines. 

* = @ 


He Was the President 

“That the meek shall inherit the mirth” 
is exemplified by the visit of the presi- 
dent of a prominent fire insurance com- 
pany noted for his quiet unassuming man- 
ner, to the office of an agent in a resort 
town, when he was spending a short va- 
cation with his wife. 

At the time of his visit he introduced 
himself in a low voice and the agent did 
not catch his name, but did get the com- 
pany name. After the usual prelimina- 
ries the president inquired how the com- 
pany was treating the agent and the lat- 
ter launched into a tirade about small 
lines and lack of facilities and of being 
of little use to the office and finally re- 
marked: 

“Now, look at this letter I have just 
received, asking me to reduce the policy 
one-half. Here it is on the map; what 
do you think of it?” 

“Let me have the letter,” was the quiet 
response, “possibly I can care for it upon 
my return.” 

“Oh, I have heard that before. That 
is what the special agent says, but it 
never brings results. By the way, just 
who are you?” 

“I am the president,” was the quiet 
response. 


Historical Data in Marine Insurance 


Legal Brief 


In connection with the brief in behalf 
of ocean and inland transportation and 
“all personal property floater risks” un- 
derwriters prepared by the well-known 
New York insurance law firm of Barry, 
Wainwright, Thacher & Symmers, attor- 
neys for the special marine committee 
conferring with the New York Insur- 
ance Department on the insuring pow- 
ers of fire, casualty and marine compa- 
nies, there is a lengthy appendix dealing 
with the history of marine insurance and 
with special features of many types of 
coverage in the ocean and inland ma- 
rine classifications. Much of the his- 
torical data is of great interest. 

Following are extracts from the laws 
of Oleron, originally promulgated by 
Eleanor, Duchess of Guienne, the mother 
of Richard I of England. The Dutchess 
of Gienne became familiar with the mari- 
time regulations of the Near East while 
on a visit to the Holy Land. 


Salvage 

“If a vessel departing with her lading 
from Bordeaux, or any other place, hap- 
pens in the course of her voyage, to be 
rendered unfit to proceed therein, and 
the mariners save as much of the lading 
as possibly they can; if the merchants 
require their goods of the master, he 
may deliver them if he pleases, they pay- 
ing the freight in proportion to the part 
of the voyage that is performed, and 
the costs of the salvage. But if the mas- 
ter can readily repair his vessel, he may 
do it; or if he pleases, he may freight 
another ship to perform his voyage. And 
if he has promised the people who helped 
him to save the ship, the third, or the 
half part of the goods saved from the 
danger they ran, the judicatures of the 
country should consider the pains and 
trouble they have been at, and reward 
them accordingly, without any regard to 
the promises made them by the parties 
concerned in the time of their distress.” 


Origin of Workmen’s Compensation 


“If any of the mariners hired by the 
master of any vessel, go out of the ship 
without his leave, and get themselves 
drunk, and thereby there happens con- 
tempt to their master, debates, or fight- 
ing and quarrelling among themselves, 
whereby some happen to be wounded: in 
this case the master shall not be obliged 
to get them cured, or in any thing to 
provide for them, but may turn them and 
their accomplices out of the ship; and if 
they make words of it, they are bound 
to pay the master besides: but if by the 
master’s orders and commands any of 
the ship’s company be in the service of 
the ship, and thereby happen to be 
wounded or otherwise hurt, in that case 
they shall be cured and provided for at 
the costs and charges of the said ship. 
(‘Ills doivent étre guéris & pansés sur le 
cout de ladite nef.’ (Cleirac, 15—E.)” 


Insurance Laws of Louis XIV 


Another section of the brief quotes 
some of the marine ordinances of Louis 
XIV of France. His insurance regula- 
tions are given herewith: 

“I. We allow all our subjects, as well 
as strangers, to insure, and cause to be 
insured, within the extent of our do- 
minions, the ships, goods and effects, 
which shall be transported by sea or 
by navigable rivers; and we allow the 
insurers to stipulate a price, for which 
they will take the peril upon them. 

“II. The contract called ‘policy of In- 
surance,’ shall be reduced into writing, 
and may be done under private signa- 
ture. 


Ransom Insurance 


“TX. All navigators, passengers, and 
others, may insure the liberty of their 
persons; and in that case the policies 
shall contain the name, country, resi- 
dence, age and quality of the person that 
insures himself; the name of the ship, 
of the port from whence she sails, and 
that of her last departure; the sum to 
be paid in case of being taken, as well 
for the ransom as the charges of re- 


turning; to whom the money shall be 
paid, and under what penalty. 

“X. We forbid all insurances upon the 
lives of any person. 

May Insure the Lives of Those Whom 
They Free from Slavery 

“XI. However, such as redeem cap- 
tives may insure the lives of those they 
redeem, and the price of the redemp- 
tion; which the insurers shall be obliged 
to pay, if the person redeemed is taken 
again, or killed, or drowned in his re- 
turn, or if he perish by any other means 
but by a natural death. 

“XV. The owners nor masters of 
ships shall not insure beforehand the 
freight of their ships; the merchants, the 
profit they expect by their goods, nor 
the seamen, their wages. 

“XVI. We forbid all persons borrow- 
ing money upon bottomry to insure it, 
under pain of the insurance being void, 
and. corporal punishment. 

“XVII. We likewise forbid, under the 
same penalty, the lenders upon bottomry 
to insure the profit of the sums lent 

“XVIII. The insured shall still run 
the hazard of the tenth part of the ef- 
fects they lade, except there be a posi- 
tive clause in the policy, declaring that 
they mean to insure the whole. 
Solvency of Insurers Insurable Under 


Marine Policy 

“XX. The insurers may re-insure 
with others the effects they may have 
insured, and the insured may likewise 
cause to be insured the premium of the 
insurance, and the solvency of the in- 
surers. (Boldface ours.) 

“XXI. The premiums of the re-insur- 
ance may be smaller or greater than 
those of the insurance. 

“XXIII. However, if there happens 
to be made without fraud, a policy ex- 
ceeding the value of the effects laded, 
it shall subsist for the value of the 
goods: and in case of loss, the insurers 
shall be bound, every one for the sum 
by him insured, and likewise to restore 
the overplus of the premium, retaining 
only a half per cent. 

“XXVI. All losses and damages hap- 
pening at sea by tempest, ship-wreck, 
running aground or abcard of other 
ships, changing of course of the voyage 
or course of the ship, ejection, fire, tak- 
ing, rifling, plundering, detention by 
princes’ declarations of war, reprisals, 
and generally by all other maritime acci- 
dents, shall be at the risk of the in- 
surers, 

Insurance of Storage on Shore 
Permitted 

“XXXIII. When the masters and 
patrons have liberty to touch at several 
ports, the insurers shall not run the haz- 
ard of the effects which shall be ashore, 
though they be intended for the loading 
they have insured, and the shin be in 
the port to take them aboard; except 
there be an express clause for it in the 
policy. (Boldface ours.) 

“LXIV. The value of the goods shall 
be proved by books or invoices; if other- 
wise, the estimation thereof shall be 
made according to the current price at 
the place and time that they were load- 
ed: included all duties and charges in 
getting them aboard; except (sic: un- 
less) the value be expressed in the policy. 

“LXV. If insurance be made upon re- 
turns from a country where traders only 
carry on by barter, the returns shall be 
made according to the value of the goods 
given in exchange for them, including the 
charges of their transportation. 

“LXVI. In case of capture the insured 
may redeem their effects without the 
order of the insurers, if they cannot give 
them advice thereof; but they must 
afterwards inform them by writing of 
the composition they have made.” 

2 «@ 
Can’t Tell About Tornadoes 

Heretofore Denverites solicited to buy 
tordano insurance have smiled, saying: 
“Denver could not have a tornado. She 
is protected by the mountains.” 

On July 19 the West side of Denver 
was visited by a high pressure wind- 
storm which blew the roof off of a large 
pickle works, which in turn crashed 
through the roofs of smaller buildings in 
the neighborhood. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Nat’l Board Plans On 
Policies Assigned to 
Finance Corporation 


ISSUES A STATEMENT 


DOYLE 





General Counsel Suggests Companies 
File Agreement in Washington 
On Mortgage Interests 





J. H. Doyle, general counsel of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
after conferring with representatives of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, has issued a statement to member 
companies of the National Board with 
respect to a simplified procedure to be 
followed in handling fire insurance pro- 
tecting the many mortgages which will 
be assigned by banks, mortgage compa- 
nies and others to the Federal corpora- 
tion as security for loans. Following is 
the bulletin issued by Mr. Doyle. 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation organized under the act approved 
January 22, 1932, is authorized and em- 
powered to make loans to banks, savings 
banks, trust companies, building and 
loan associations, insurance companies, 
etc., to aid in financing agriculture, com- 
merce and industry; all loans made to be 
fully and adequately secured. In making 
these loans the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will require that the borrow- 
er shall assign to it, as a pledge for the 
joan, such securities as the borrower may 
have, including mortgages, property 
liens, etc. 

“Since practically all such mortgages, 
whether real or personal, are protected 
as to the borrower’s interest by appro- 
priate insurance contracts, it is probable 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation will require such interest in poli- 
cies to be assigned to it, to comply with 
that provision of the law requiring loans 
to be fully and adequately secured. On 
a loan made to a bank, building and loan 
association, mortgage loan company, etc., 
these assignments may run into hundreds 
as security to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation for a loan made to 
such borrower. 


Procedure Agreed Upon 

“It is not the purpose, nor desire, of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
at this time to concern itself generally 
with the adjustment of claims against 
insurance companies that may arise by 
reason of contracts so assigned. It is 
the desire of the Reconstruction Cor- 
poration that the adjustment and pay- 
ment of losses, under such contracts, 
shall be in the usual manner, between 
the company and the named assured and 
the named mortgagee, but there may be 
times where there is a limited number of 
policies covering a congestion of values, 
or where the loss is a result of a con- 
flagration or other catastrophe perils, 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation will wish these payments made di- 
rectly to it, as assignee of the mortgagee. 
In all such cases the reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation will notify the com- 
pany in apt time of its interest, as as- 
signee of the mortgagee, and upon re- 
ceipt of such notice, all right, title and 
interest of the mortgagee having been 
assigned to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will be protected by the 
company. 

“We suggest that companies file with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Washington, D. C., an agreement in the 
form attached, under which they will 
agree that the assignment of the mort- 
gagee interest shall not operate to im- 
pair or invalidate the contract. This mat- 
ter should have prompt attention.” 

Form of Agreement 

The form of agreement 
above is as follows: 

“Agreement in Respect of Policies As- 
signed to Protect the Interests of the 


mentioned 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

“Whereas, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation may, in its discretion, re- 
quire policies of insurance to be assigned 
to it as a pledge as security for loans 
made by the Corporation to banks, sav- 
ings banks, trust companies, building and 
loan associations, etc., which may from 
time to time involve policies issued by 
this company, it is hereby agreed. 

“That this company waives any re- 
quirement of notification by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation of its in- 
terest in any policy issued by this com- 
pany, and the interest of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation shall not in- 
validate any such policy; 

“That in the event the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation notifies this com- 
pany in writing, at its home office, of an 
interest in a particular policy or contract, 
then this company shall, after the time 
of receipt of such notice, recognize such 
interest, and loss, if any due under the 
terms and conditions of the contract, 
shall be payable to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as interest may ap- 
pear; 

“Provided, that in the absence of writ- 
ten notice to this company at its home 
office setting forth the interest of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
any policy, this company shall not be 
obligated to recognize the interest of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

“This agreement may be canceled by 
this company upon giving sixty days’ 
written notice to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation of its intention so 
to do. 

“This agreement dated at............. 
oe Ee err 1932. 
peisinaae adores INSURANCE COMPANY 

DP xc éicnGrei sone cee aa a emTs 
Official Title 

“Please mail any such notice to this 
company at its home office, in the City 
REED Hane, State of a 





JULY LOSSES $32,982,434 

Fire losses in the United States during 
July totaled $32,982,434, compared with 
$33,024,594 in July, 1931, and $34,847,750 
in the same month of 1930, according to 
the monthly report of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This is the 
first time in five months that the 1932 
total is less than that for the same 
month of last year. For the first seven 
months of this year the fire losses 
amount to $278,652,390, as against $275,- 
592,871 for the same period last year and 
$277,147,521 for the first seven months 
of 1930. 





WRITES AUTO FOR MONARCH 

The F. H. Ross Agency of New York 
has been appointed general agent for 
the Monarch Fire of Cleveland for au- 
tomobile business. This agency also rep- 
resents the company as general agent for 
fire business in the New York metro- 
politan and suburban territories and for 
country-wide binding. 


Hxpleining the 
new P. F. & M. Com- 
prehensive Automo- 
bile Policy helps create 
appreciative, loyal clients. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








PEARL AGENTS ON COAST 

The Pearl of London, which recently 
decided to write fire insurance upon a 
direct basis in the United States, has 
appointed Edward Brown & Sons of San 
Francisco as general agents for the Pa- 
cific Coast territory. This means that 
the Pearl will operate upon an affiliated 
basis as the Brown office represents only 
companies which are members of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific. 





REPORT ON SAN FRANCISCO 


A lengthy report on fire protection 
conditions and hazards in San Francisco 
has been issued by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. The city is char- 
acterized in general as being subject to 
frequent high winds, mild temperatures 
and frequent severe earthquakes. The 
water supply is shown to be adequate 
and in fairly satisfactory condition. Al- 
though there is a moderate conflagra- 
tion hazard in the congested value dis- 
trict the fire-fighting facilities are ex- 
cellent and the probability of another 
general conflagration is low. The worst 
hazards are in the frame apartment 
house districts. 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 


J. A. Kevsey, President 


80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


Statement March 31, 1932 


CAPITAL ° . ° ° 
PREMIUM RESERVE ° ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES . ° 
NET SURPLUS ° : ° 
TOTAL ASSETS ° ° 


Securities are Valued at Market March 31, 1932 


. 


$1,000,000.00 
1,191,087.03 
187,800.00 
1,105,835.88 

.  3,484,722.91 


I.M.U.A. Approves 
New Fine Arts Form 


AGREE ON STANDARD POLICY 





Executive Committee Endorses Rates, 
Rules and Forms Which Will Be 
Effective Nov. 1 and Thereafter 





The executive committee of the Inland 
Marine Underwriters’ Association last 
week voted to approve the new and uni- 
form rules, rates and forms covering fine 
arts insurance. These will be effective 
on and after November 1. The special 
committee working on fine arts coverage 
reported its completed findings at this 
meeting and they were accepted. Pre- 
viously the I. M.U.A. had voted to take 
jurisdiction over fine arts and had fixed 
the rate of commission but had not 
agreed upon the rates, rules and forms 
which all company members should abide 
by. With the fine arts problem out ot 
the way it is expected that the other 
lines of inland marine to be considered 
will be handled expeditiously and har- 
moniously. 

Lines already under control of the 
I. M. U. A. and those which will be taken 
over as of November 1 include the fol- 
lowing: personal furs, personal effects 
and/or tourist policies and personal prop- 
erty floaters, personal jewelry and furs, 
jewelers’ block, furriers’ customers, 
bridges, parcel post, fine arts, transpor- 
tation policies open and annual (except 
certain specific classes), motor truck car- 
goes (shippers’ and carriers’ interests), 
bailees’ customers, bailees’ liability, proc- 
essors’ risk, deferred payment merchan- 
dise and such other lines as the execu- 
tive committee may agree on. 

Hendon Chubb, president of the I. M. 
U. A., has appointed committees to de- 
velop forms and rates on transportation, 
motor truck cargoes, bailees’ customers, 
bailees’ liability, processors’ risks and 
deferred payment merchandise. 


. 
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New Credit Risk Proposal 


France Plans for Huge International Mutual to Handle Export Credit Insurance; 
Hopes for 200,000 Members With 200,000,000 Francs Funds Operating 
Throughout the World; Outline of Innovation Given 


The accompanying article on export 
credit insurance has been received by The 
Eastern Underwriter from a_ French 
source. It is presented herewith to our 
readers without comment. 

It is rumored that the situation of pri- 
vate credit insurance companies, in what- 
ever form they may transact the busi- 
ness, is throughout Europe and the 
United States rather unsatisfactory. 

In Germany the Hermes, of the power- 
ful Allianz-Munich Re concern, had to 
ask the assistance of the government in 
order not to have to put up its shutters. 
And the Reich, in order to increase com- 
mercial transactions, participates in the 
business of the company as reinsurer, 
and in cases where the loss ratio should 
prove high, its assistance will even go 
further. If the German government had 
not acted in this manner, one would have 
seen the Hermes disappear as a victim, 
just like the Frankfort General and the 
Vaterlandische & Rhenania, as a victim 
of the credit insurance companies they 
had founded. 

In France the three chief companies, 
the Urbaine Crédit, the Société Fran- 
caise pour favoriser le Crédit and the 
National de Crédit & Réassurances, are 
in no better position, for they have loss 
ratios which grow as the crisis develops. 
The last balance sheet of the Trade In- 
demnity Co. of London, the most power- 
ful of European companies, behind which 
stand all the big English companies, has 
paid no dividend for 1931. It had taken 
the lead in the credit insurance move- 
ment in Europe and has its ramifications 
everywhere. 

Obstacles in Most Countries 

In Italy the Societa Italiana di Assicu- 
razione Crédito gives satisfaction neither 
to the assured nor to the stockholders, 
for though the loss ratio is not high for 
the kind of business, the overhead con- 
sumes the premium. In other countries 
credit insurance has still to make its way 
and one has to state that everywhere 
the merchants do not find facilities for 
guaranteeing their outstanding bills, ex- 
cept under great difficulties and at high 
premiums, because the companies find it 
difficult to figure exactly the losses on 
their prévious transactions and limit their 
Operations to a minimum or suspend en- 
tirely, 

_As far as exports are concerned the 
Situation is even less favorable. In this 
direction two countries have made a 
commendable effort: Germany with the 
Export Kredit Versicherung, controlled 
by the Reich, which, so it is stated, gives 
results acceptable, and to Great Britain 
where the Export Credits Department, 
which has been in existence since the 
war, has often been severely criticized in 
the business world as well as in Parlia- 
ment. 


French Idea of Mutuality 

In nearly all countries the commercial 
balances show deficits. Banks limit their 
credits | more and more, discounting 
drafts is made difficult for business men, 
and even becomes impossible, and such a 
Situation is not favorable for an increase 
of transactions. But who can blame fi- 
nanciers, who act only with prudence, 
when economic life is in the most com- 
plete insecurity? Can they be asked to 
risk the capitals entrusted to them when 
the crisis has led to such an overthrow 
of all business transactions, such a gen- 
eral upset? Certainly not, but if this 
continues we will soon be faced with a 


total paralysis of world commerce. If 
exports steadily decrease the cause is 
not to be looked for solely in protec- 
tionist measures by the governments, but 
even more, because exporters are in com- 
plete uncertainty about the security of 
credits which they can grant to import- 
ers, because a firm, which may have been 
good for fifty years, can be failing today. 
Everywhere people talk of suspension of 
payments and moratoriums, and certain 
governments set the example. In order 
to make business pick up security must 
come back; and that is what France is 
looking for at this moment in‘ appealing 
to the great principle of mutuality. 

Last March a remarkable plan was 
submitted to the general meeting of for- 
eign trade councillors. Its main merit 
is to look at the problem of guarantee- 
ing credits from an entirely new angle, 
and its realization might certainly and 
efficiently aid the reconstruction of our 
economic life. Here are the main points: 

An enterprise called “Mutual Industrial 
and Commercial International Associa- 
tion” is to guarantee the credits granted 
to its members and their clients in for- 
eign countries. All merchants and in- 
dustrialists the world over, exporters as 
well as importers, may join the mutual, 
but they will be admitted only after a 
thorough inquiry into their moral stand- 
ing and their manner of doing business. 
The names of the members are entered 
in a special register, which is published 
every year under the supervision of the 
mutual, and which is kept up-to-date by 
means of monthly supplements in which 
new members or members leaving the 
mutual for one or another reason are 
listed. 


Guarantee Up To 80% of Invoice 


The guarantee runs up to 80% of the 
invoice, and only credits on goods are 
thus insured. Here will be entered a 
clause, which we have not found in any 
other contract of guarantee, and which 
it will be difficult to put over: the ven- 
dor as well as the vendee will become 
members of the mutual. The importance 
of this clause for the business of the 
Society will be well understood, but we 
presume it will be difficult to make pur- 
chasers become members of the mutual, 
unless it would mean important advan- 
tages for them. 

For the moment the organizers consid- 
er only insurance against insolvency as 
practicable. But we see that in the fu- 
ture, at least in principle, they will not 
be opposed to insure other protection. 
This latter system, which is being pre- 
ferred by merchants and industrialists, 
compels the insurer to disburse large 
sums, and it is easily understood, that 
a new enterprise, which does not as yet 
have reserves to amount to anything, 
hesitates before writing it. In the mean- 
time the business done by the mutual 
even for insolvency only should be easy 
to get and should, independently of the 
greater security, result in an increase of 
liquidity of the funds of the assured. 

Reliable information is one of the most 
essential bases for credit insurance and 
the mutual plans an organization which 
will be charged exclusively with the fur- 
nishing of documentary proof, as good 
as the economic situation in the various 
countries may permit, on the condition 
of purchasers and sellers who wish to 
become members of the mutual. In or- 


der to give to this service an ampler 
and more free field a separate corpora- 


tion will be formed for the furnishing of 
this information, independent from but 
controlled by the mutual. 

This seems somewhat going too far 
and may be harmful to the proper func- 
tioning of the enterprise by creating a 
separation between two organisms, which 
must co-operate in closest harmony, un- 
less grave consequences for the good 
progress of the enterprise should be en- 
countered. Branchs of this information 
service will be formed in all important 
countries as the mutual expands and 
goes along. They will be administered 
by the most competent persons in the 
business world, and it may be confidently 
expected that in this manner the mutual 
will dispose of a network for obtaining 
information, superior in any manner to 
the information obtainable by. private un- 
derwriters. Furthermore in case of loss 
the nearest branch office can at once 
take steps to safeguard the interests 
of the vendor. 


Funds From Deposits and Fees 


The funds of the mutual will be de- 
rived from two sources: from registry 
fees of membership, exporters as well 
as importers, and from deposits, which 
as is known in a mutual take the place 
of premiums. Registry fees and deposits 
are figured on a scale based on the guar- 
antee asked for. The following has been 


drafted: 
For registry fee exporters will pay: 
Francs 
1,000 francs for a guaranty of.. 100,000 


200 francs for francs 100,000 to. 1,000,000 
100 francs for francs 100,000 for 
every fraction beyond fes. 
1,000,000. 

Thus an exporter expecting to insure 
francs 200,000 will pay a registry fee of 
francs 1,200. For a possible guarantee 
of $6,000,000 he would have to pay as 
registry fee: 

Francs 

For the first 100,000 francs..... 1,000 

Up to 1,000,000—200 francs X 9 


WORE OB oon cc nis evssaseanse 1,800 
For francs 5,000,000 more 100 * 

Lf ee ee 
Making a total Of ......6.:0cc000% 7,800 


For the importer this fee shall be less 
high: 
Francs 
1,000 francs for purchases up to. 100,000 
100 francs per 100,000 francs 
DUTCRASES 0) ois isccds cece 1,000.000 
50 francs per 100,000 francs or 
part thereof over 1,000,000— 
so that for the case men- 
tioned above we would have 
francs 1,100 and francs 4,400 
The premiums (deposits) are figured 
as follows: 
1,000 francs per 100,000 francs credit up 
OP I iia cic beeeameseases 500,000 
500 francs per 100,000 francs for every- 
thing over 500,000 francs, which for 
francs 6,000,000 would mean a pre- 
mium of francs 32,500. To recapi- 
tulate, always for 6,000,000 francs 
insurance the figures are: 
Registration fee francs 7,800, or 0.13% on 
the amount insured. 
Premium (deposit) francs 32,500 or 0.5416 
on the amount insured. 
Total cost francs 40,300 or 0.6716% on 
the amount insured. 
This rate seems low enough for a guar- 
antee of three months and in view of 
the fact that the assured may sell in any 


country where the purchaser is a mem- 
ber of the mutual. 


Rate Appears Too Low 


When taking into consideration the 
franchise of 20% of which we have spok- 
en already, the guarantee becomes in our 
case effective for the amount of francs 
4,800,000, and the actual rate collected by 
the mutual would be 0.84%, which seems 
insufficient, and the organizers believe 
it will be necessary to charge the pur- 
chaser the sam erate as to the vendor, 
with the reservation that it will be re- 
turned to him in full, when the contract 
for which it has been paid has been 
carried to a favorable conclusion. In case 
of loss the actual rate would be 0.84 plus 
0.5416 equal to 1.3816 for three months 
on an accepted draft. For a credit of 
six months the premium to be paid by 
the exporter would be 1.25%; for nine 
months 1.50%, and for twelve montlis 
1.75%. 

In case the purchaser fails to live up 
to his end the mutual becomes substituted 
to the vendor; in case of bankruptcy, 
liquidation in court or in an amicable 
manner it will take all the steps needed 
and will save his assured all annoyance 
and expense which are inherent to one 
who does not know the law and customs 
of a foreign country. When the liquida- 
tion has been carried through the mutual 
will reimburse the vendor for the unpaid 
sums after deduction of the franchise of 
20%. Against an additional premium 
varying according to the nature of the 
business, the length of the credit and 
the country of the purchaser the mutual 
reimburses the amount in the month fol- 
lowing the protest, and undertakes her- 
self recovery. 

As soon as the French mutual has be- 
gun to function it is the plan of the 
organizers to found branches in foreign 
countries, especially where commercial 
relations make this necessary. They will 
be started according to the laws in force 
in the respective countries and the mem- 
bers will be chosen according to the 
rules above set forth. If this plan be- 
comes reality it may be expected that 
within the near future or later on the 
entire world will be covered by a net of 
closely co-operating societies, all to the 
same end, to wit: to secure credit. 


Present and Future Membership 
There remains the question of mem- 
bership. It is estimated that for transac- 
tions of a million francs export France 
alone would produce 40,000 and with the 
big nations surrounding her it shouldnot 


be difficult to obtain 200,000 members 
asking credits running to 200,000,000 
francs. But the mutual will not wait 


for such an imposing membership be- 
fore beginning operations. A few thou- 
sand will be sufficient and they should 
be soon found, maybe by next January, 
and this great plan will become a fact. 

As is the case in every real mutual the 
members are also shareholders and as 
such participate in profits. A division 
will take into consideration the amount 
of business transacted by each member 
and the losses each one has suffered, not 
in order to reduce his share, but to the 
contrary to increase it in order to make 
up part of the loss he has suffered. It 
goes without saying that, if there is a 
loss in place of a profit, the members 
will be assessed, but the organizers of 
the mutual have great confidence in it 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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F. J. Breen Pays ‘Tribute to Fine 
Fellowship of Late John B. Morton 


Fred J. Breen, secretary of the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh and sev- 
eral years ago assistant to the general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in New York, pays a fine 
tribute to the sportsmanship and good- 
fellowship of the late John B. Morton, 
former vice-president of the Fire Asso- 
ciation. This tribute has to do with the 
initiation of Mr. Morton, while presi- 
dent of the National Board, into the 
New York City Pond of the Blue Goose 
at the Hotel Adelphia in Philadelphia on 
January 16, 1922. Carroll L. DeWitt, 
present assistant manager of the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions, was the mas- 
ter of ceremonies. Mr. Breen’s tribute 
follows: 

“The recent death of John B. Morton, 
former vice-president of the Fire Asso- 
ciation and one of the most lovable char- 
acters among the executives of his gen- 
eration, recalls to mind an incident that 
occurred on his joining the New York 
City Pond of the Blue Goose and is in- 
dicative of his attitude toward good fel- 
lowship. 

“Several years ago, the jurisdiction of 
the New York City Pond extended to 
Philadelphia, and it was the custom to 
hold at least one meeting annually in 
that city, usually at the Hotel Sylvania. 
The New York City Pond numbered 
among its members more than fifty in- 
surance men having headquarters at 
Philadelphia and on one of these occa- 
sions, Mr. Morton, who was then presi- 
dent of the National Board of Fire Un- 


derwriters, was listed among the Gos- 
lings. 
“Chesapeake Pond’s famous initiating 


team was in attendance and took charge 





FRED J. 


BREEN 


of this most important event of the eve- 
ning’s proceedings. In respect to Mr. 
Morton’s position and age he was not 
listed among those that were to be privi- 
leged to stand the test of swimming, but 
Mr. Morton insisted that in spirit ‘he 
was as young as the other fellow and, at 
his urgent request, he was conducted 
through all of the mysteries of Blue 
Gooseden and came through with flying 
colors and no feathers missing.” 








| Earl Gibbs Ass’t Masa 
Boston’s Western Dep’t | 


| B. L. Hewett, manager of the West- | 
ern department of the Boston & Old | 
Colony, which has its headquarters at 
Lansing, Mich., has announced the 
selection of Earl Gibbs, former su- 
perintendent of the automobile divi- 
sion of the departmental organization, 
as the new assistant manager. Mr. 
Gibbs succeeds in this capacity Mr. 
Hewett’s brother, Harry B. Hewett, 
who has resigned. Announcement | 
was also made of the appointment of | 
| 


J. J. Husak as auditor for the Lans- 
ing Western department offices. Mr. 
Husak was chief accountant for the 


M Milwaukee Mechanics. 








BOSTON PREMIUMS OFF 17% 

Fire and sprinkler leakage insurance 
premiums for the first half of 1932 writ- 
ten on risks in Boston totaled $3,077,- 
109 as compared with $3,713,103 in the 
same period of last year. The 1932 total 
represents a decline of about 17%. The 
ten leading companies for the first six 
months of this year are as follows: 
Home, $82,794; National of Hartford, 
$80,445; Royal, $64,048; Hartford Fire, 
$61,430; Boston, $59,921; Pennsylvania, 
$57,581; Continental, $53,574; Aetna, $51,- 
963; Great American, $50,845, and Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, $50,740. 





OHIO DECISION ON DEPOSITS 

The tederal district court for southern 
Ohio, South British Ins. Co. of Auck- 
land, N. Z., v. Younger, 58 F. (2d) 1049, 
holds that a foreign fire insurance com- 
pany which has qualified to write insur- 
ance in Ohio, and has made the statu- 
tory deposit “for the benefit and secur- 
ity of its policyholders residing in the 
United States,” could not withdraw the 
deposit on terminating its obligations to 
policyholders in Ohio, the company hav- 
ing policyholders in other states. 








F D. Layton, President 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
CAPITAL STOCK 











CASE ON MORTGAGEE’S RIGHTS 





Mortgagee Loses Right of Recovery in 

Illinois Case Through Failure to 

Protect Own Interests 

Under an ordinary “loss 
clause in a fire policy making the loss 
payable to the insured and the mortga- 
gee “as their respective interests may 
appear,” the mortgagee is a mere ap- 
pointee of the insured, whose indemnity 
is at the risk of every act and omission 
of the insured which would avoid, ter- 
minate or affect the insurance of the in- 
sured’s interest under the terms of the 
policy. Failure of the insured to make 
proof of loss as required by the policy, 
therefore, the Illinois Appellate Court 
holds in Alton v. American Ins. Co., de- 
feats the mortgagee’s right of recovery. 
Many decisions support this construction 
of such a clause. 

\ different result has been arrived at 
in several decisions which were based 
solely on a provision in the policy in- 
volved that no conditions of the policy 
should apply to the “loss payable” clause 
except such as were contained in that 
clause. And the mortgagee could have 
protected its interests by having had in- 
serted in the policy the “union mortgage 
clause” in common use in fire policies. 


payable” 














Is Good- Will 


You know it is. 
fire prevention. 


Valuable? 


To build good-will in your commun‘ty, get behind 
There is no community activity in which it is more 


fitting for you, as a fire agent, to take the lead. Fire prevention is, of 
necessity, local work. Part of your job as a fire agent is to cooperate, 
locally, in the great fight against preventable fire waste. 


We've just published another of our booklets on local agency practice. 
Hot from the press, this one is titled, “Fire Prevention and the Insur- 


ance Agent.” 


It tells why local agents should cooperate in fire pre- 


vention, a few ways in which they may cooperate, and where to get 


materials and further information. 


Send for your copy, now, and 


earn your share of good-will through this humanitarian movement. 
Clip out this advertisement and pin it to your business card or 


letterhead. 


See you in Philadelphia. 
The 
LONDON ASSURANCE 





The 
MANHATTAN 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


ONE-Firty WILLIAM St. 


New York 


Tested by Fires of Three Centuries 


E.U. 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1932 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 
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RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMG.............+.-00: 19,391,157.51 
ES Se nn eee whe ehiche ee eeebeneeeaeteenn 2,387,698.10 
RESERVE FOR TAXES AND OTHER EXPENSES........... 1,106,745.94 
_ . &. © .. | eReORSEp eae 250,000.00 
SPECIAL RESERVE FOR SECURITY DEPRECIATION 
einen 2,204,119.75 
VOLUNTARY ADDITIONAL RESERVE -FOR SECURITY 
a ee eee 5,205,428.21 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES .............cccccsccceces 1,700,000.00* 


NET SURPLUS (Based on December 31, 1931, Market Prices). . 


*Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders.............. $17,054,303.40 





S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 
















10,354,303.40* 
$47,599,452.91 













Insurance Advertising 
Conference Exhibits 


OCT. 3-5 


MEETING IN N. Y. ON 





Gathering Here Will Feature Entries of 
1932 Sales Stimulation; Advice on 
the Exhibits 





The advertising managers of the life, 
fire and casualty companies will assemble 
samples of their advertising at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, October 3, 4 
and 5. This exhibit is one of the high- 
lights of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference. The life exhibit committee 
chairman, T. M. Rodlun, advertising 
manager of the Acacia Mutual Life of 
Washington, ID. C., urges entries along 
the following lines: 

1. Specimens to advertising in news- 
papers and magazines of general circu- 
lation. 

2. Periodical advertising to the trade 
(trade press). 

3. Printed material designed to influ- 
ence the buyer, including folders, post- 
ers, greeting cards, calendars, blotters, 
policy jackets, leaflets, premium notice 
enclosures, etc. 

4. Sales letters, including any printed 
material designed for mailing rather than 
for personal distribution by agents. 

5. Publications for agents. (House or- 
gans, etc.) 

6. Sales promotion material for agents, 
including all forms of advertising (other 
than periodical advertising) which is de- 
signed to stimulate production by arous- 
ing agents’ interests. 

7. Policyholders’ magazines. 

Quality not quantity of exhibit mate- 
rial is desired. Each company may enter 
only one exhibit in each classification, 
or a maximum of seven units. Each com- 
pany must submit their exhibits mounted 
on heavy silver and block cardboard, size 
23 inches by 29 inches, and must be ac- 
companied by a typewritten description 
on ordinary letter paper outlining the 
purpose and actual results of the particu- 
lar entry. Judges this year will consist 
of the members of each group. 

Members of the I. A. C. attending the 
meeting in New York will also have op- 
portunity to attend the sessions and re- 
view the exhibits of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association which meets at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania the same week. 


OKLA. DRILLING CURTAILED 


The Oklahoma City planning commis- 
sion nipped in the bud immediate fur- 
ther agitation to have the oil well drill- 
ing zone extended within the city lim- 
its, by rejecting all submitted petitions 
for such action. One area involved in 
the petitions threatened to bring drilling 
within the wholesale district, and the 
other to invade the area bounded by 
Riverside Park, which has served as a 
buffer so far. Both were definitely de- 
nied. The commission also rejected a 
petition for exclusion from the city’s cor- 
porate limits a thirty-eight block area 
northeast of the state capitol, which was 
sought presumably for drilling purposes. 
Owners of property in this district, which 
is within two blocks of the governor's 
mansion, who are interested in this move, 
are said to be considering submitting 4 
zoning petition later, 
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by Thee AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


' THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


a ; AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
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Public Fire Retires 
From the Fire Field 


REINSURES ITS LIABILITY 





Globe & Republic of Corroon & Reynolds 
Group Takes Over Business; Knox 


Goes With C. & R. 





The Globe & Republic of the Corroon 
& Reynolds group as of August 1 has 
reinsured all the policy liability, except 
automobile, of the Public Fire of New- 
ark and has arranged to take over all 
new business as it is written. James W. 
Knox, vice-president of the Public Fire, 
will join the Carroon & Reynolds organ- 
ization in an executive capacity. Follow- 
ing is an official statement concerning 
the reinsurance as sent to agents of the 
Public Fire late last week: 

“The directors of the Public Fire In- 
surance Co. have had under considera- 
tion for some time past plans which 
would increase the protection afforded by 
the company to its policyholders and 
agents and have reached the conclusion 
that it is advisable to reinsure the entire 
liability of the Public Fire Insurance Co. 
with the exception of its automobile bus- 
iness. 

“A contract of reinsurance, authorized 
by the board of directors, has been ef- 
fected between the Public and the Globe 
& Republic Insurance Co. of America 
covering all business, excepting automo- 
bile, in force as of August 1, 1932, and 
an additional reinsurance agreement has 
been effected which provides for the re- 
insurance of all business written subse- 
quent to that date. 

G. & R. an Established Company 

“The Globe & Republic Insurance Co. 
of America is an old established com- 
pany, having been organized in 1862, and 
has always enjoyed ‘an excellent reputa- 
tion. It operates under the management 
of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., 92 William 
Street, New York, and is a member of 
the Corroon & Reynolds group of com- 
panies, which includes the American 
Equitable Assurance Co. of New York, 
the Knickerbocker Insurance Co. of New 
York, the New York Fire Insurance Co., 
the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Fire 
Insurance Co. and the Importers’ & Ex- 
porters’ Insurance Co. of New York. 

“By this reinsurance the financial con- 
dition of the Public will be considerably 
strengthened by reason of the allowance 
received upon the premium reserve re- 
insured by the Globe & Republic. 

“You are requested to continue the 
writing of all business as heretofore. 
You will also continue to forward all 
correspondence, remittances and loss re- 
ports directly to this office, sending all 
daily reports, endorsements and cancel- 
lations through the usual channels, pend- 
ing further advices. 

Public Indemnity Not Affected 

“Inasmuch as the management and 
control of Public Indemnity Co. is en- 
tirely separate from that of the Public 
Fire Insurance Co. the business of the 
Public Indemnity Co. will in no wise be 
affected by this transaction. 

“We are confident that you will con- 
sider the above step taken by the Public 
Fire Insurance Co. to be of a highly con- 
structive character, and that you will 
continue our business with Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., who will co-operate with 
you and render you every needed assist- 
ance to the fullest extent.” 

Thus departs the Public Fire from the 
fire insurance field. Started four years 
ago with resources of over $5,000,000, in- 
cluding capital of $1,000,000 and surplus 
of $4,000,000, the Public Fire elected to 
remain independent of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association companies and by 
virtue of its freedom from restrictions 
for a while wrote a large volume of busi- 
ness. It became the largest of the non- 
affiliated companies not members of fleets 
and under able leadership a bright -fu- 
ture was predicted for it. However, with 
the collapse of the financial markets and 
the subsequent general depression the 
fortunes of the Public Fire suffered 
heavily. 

For some time it was rumored that 


the Public Fire’s business would prob- 
ably be reinsured, especially since the 
resignation this year of three leading 
officers, including President Fred A. Rye. 
The question was, however, what com- 
pany or group was in a position to act 
as reinsurer. None of the E. U. A. fleets 
were interested as the Public’s agency 
force was non-union and among the non- 
E. U. A. groups the Firemen’s of Newark 
and the Corroon & Reynolds organiza- 
tions were practically the only ones 
strong enough to be eligible. 

The terms of the reinsurance arrange- 
ments have not been made public. At 
the beginning of this year the Public Fire 
had close to $2,000,000 in unearned fire 
premiums. Up to the beginning of 1931 
the company had written nearly $14,000,- 
0000 in premiums in the comparatively 
short period of two and a half years. 
For the last eighteen months the com- 
pany has been restricting its writings. 


CANADIAN CONVENTION PLANS 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
has accepted an invitation to address the 
fifteenth annual conference of the As- 
sociation of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Canada at Win- 
nipeg, September 6-8. G. D. Finlayson of 
Ottawa, Superintendent of Insurance of 
the Dominion of Canada, and Insurance 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston, 
president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners of the United 
States, have also been invited to this 
convention. Superintendent Finlayson 
has been asked to speak on the subject 
of “Co-operation in Respect to Insurance 
Legislation and Administration.” 





PACIFIC AMER. DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Pacific American Fire 
have declared a third liquidating dividend 
of $1 a share on 105,000 shares outstand- 
ing. This dividend will be payable Sep- 
tember 1 to stockholders of record Au- 
gust 16. This will make a total of $21 
a share paid to stockholders. 





OTTER-BARRY IN CANADA 
W. W. Otter-Barry, general manager 
of the Sun of London, was at the Ca- 
nadian office of the company at Toronto 
last week. H. W. Stokes, the general 
manager’s assistant, is going on to Aus- 
tralia. 





Col. William H. Kelly, Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance of New Jer- 
sey, is one of the fastest traveling offi- 
cials of the state. When he moves from 
point to point, he usually makes a new 
record for speed for a state official. Last 
week he shook hands with a friend as he 
stepped out of his car in front of the 
Industrial Building in Newark, where the 
Newark office of the Banking and In- 
surance Department is located. It was 
about noon and he stated that he had 
just come from Sea Girt, N. J., which he 
had left at 11:15 a.m. He did it by tak- 
ing a fast airplane from the shore to the 
Newark airport and from there. he 
stepped into his automobile which car- 
ried him to his office in Newark. 
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Agents to Consider 
Commission Reductions 


ALSO NON-POLICY PRODUCERS 





National Ass’n Meeting Program Being 
Completed; Editors May Choose 
“Miss Insurance” 





The present trend in the insurance 
business towards a decrease in commis- 
sions will be one of the subjects to come 
up for action at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents in Philadelphia, September 20-23. 
With lowered commissions already put 
into effect on several lines and decreas- 
es contemplated in various territories on 
fire business the subject is naturally of 
the utmost importance today to agents 
everywhere. . 

Another important subject which will 
come up for action will be that of non- 
policy writing agents which has been a 
sore spot in the field for several years. 
The agents feel now that the time has 
arrived when definite steps can be taken 
toward the elimination of this evil. The 
business sessions of the convention will 
find a discussion of closer co-operation 
between the agents and the companies 
tending toward a solution of their mutual 
problems. 

Discovering that the date already set 
for the golf tournament interferred with 
the business sessions of the annual con- 
vention the golf committee has charged 
the date of the tournament from Thurs- 
day morning, September 22, to Tuesday 
afternoon, September 20. The tourna- 
ment will be held at the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club and there will be a 
number of prizes awarded. 

Editors to Pick “Miss Insurance” 

In order to avoid any charge of fa- 
voritism in the selection of “Miss In- 
surance,” the convention committee is 
contemplating having the managing edi- 
tors of the six Philadelphia newspapers 
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select the girl who will be the hostess 
of the annual convention. The plan calls 
for all photographs to be arranged in 
one room, bearing no names or addresses 
—simply a description of the girl and a 
number. The judges will then vote for 
the particular number they prefer. After 
the number has been selected they will 
then be told from what city they have 
selected “Miss Insurance.” 

There is also a possibility that “Miss 
Insurance” and her chaperon will be 
flown to Philadelphia in an autogiro 
from the Pitcairn Aircraft Co. landing 
in the center of the city and perhaps 
being taken to meet the mayor on their 
arrival. 

The convention committee of the Na- 
tional Association is in receipt of reports 
from various sections of the country 
stating that many associations are ap- 
pointing local committees to personally 
canvas members and secure signed ad- 
vanced registration cards in order to 
make the attendance in Philadelphia next 
month the largest in the history of the 
organization. 

In many cases this is being done as 
part of the drive to secure the Mileage 
Cup, as well as the Des Moines Attend- 
ance Cup which is now held by the state 
of Washington and which goes to the 
state association having the greatest 
number of its members present; the state 
in which the convention is held not being 
eligible. There is much competition also 
for the president’s membership cup now 
held by Nebraska. This cup goes to the 
state association having the greatest per- 
centage of increase in membership dur- 
ing the year. 

There is a possibility that the annual 
convention will find a large number of 
local state associations arriving in pri- 
vate cars. When agents in small towns 
learned that private cars could be se- 
cured simply by purchasing the lower 
berths, many of them immediately in- 
quired of their state associations regard- 
ing the advisability of the Association 
securing a private car to Philadelphia. 
The cars do not have to be purchased 
for the return, the members being able to 
return in any way they desire. From 
present indications there is apt to be 
more than a score of private cars reach- 
ing Philadelphia before the annual con- 
vention. 





E. C. WILKINSON’S NEW POST 


Edward C. Wilkinson has resigned as 
manager of the bond department of 
Munds, Winslow & Potter, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, and has 
joined F. L. Brokaw & Co., specialists in 
insurance stocks, of 1 Liberty Street, 
New York. Mr. Wilkinson is a thor- 
oughly trained investment expert, having 
been vice-president of Moody’s Invest- 
ors Service before engaging in the in- 
vestment security business. Having 
made a careful study of the history of 
insurance both here and abroad with re- 
gard to the desirability of insurance 
company shares for investment, Mr. 
Wilkinson has now decided to special- 
ize in this field. 
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LOYALTY GROUP— 


JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President 








JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. fi. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, oe E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 01s +0 
CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1855 $32,306,202.99 





NEAL BASSET, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226,248.02 

NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. ag Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. ng F A. yEARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
"WALTER J. SCHMIDT. 24 V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 24d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V--Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 24 VPree. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1896 $ 511,958.09 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2 ‘V.-Pres. TRIMBLE, 24V-Pree. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Beard 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
EG . POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Prees’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HM. S$. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President 4. ¢ ae ty" President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
E.G. POTTER. 2d Vice Pres. T.A. SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. FRANK J.ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd VieePres. $.K.McCLURE,3rd Vice Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1909 $ 1,814,648.30 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 220 Bush Street, 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President San Francisco, California 





H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place F. E. ge noth President 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada —— ae cin BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers ae a ec MIEEKER''S , he de resid 
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To Survey General Ag’ts 
Of Northwestern Coast 


AGENTS TO STUDY OPERATIONS 





Will Check and See if There Is Anything 
in Conflict with American 
Agency System 





At the recent convention on the Pa- 
tific Coast of the Insurance Agents 
League of Washington a resolution was 
passed recommending to the incoming 
officers of the League that a thorough 
survey of the practices of “local gen- 
eral agents” be undertaken as “one of 
the major tasks of the League for the 
coming year.” Information will be gath- 
ered to ascertain if there is any conflict 
with the American Agency System. 


President Miller’s Comments 


In discussing local general agents in 
the Northwest President Wallace Miller 
of the League said in part: 

“I know of no reason why the agents 
of Washington should not scrutinize the 
operations of these general agents; in- 
vestigate such chz irges as may be lodged 
against their association or individual 
members; praise or condemn as a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence may disclose. 
We have in the past shown no hesitancy 
in expressing our approval or disapproval 
of operations of department offices or 
general agents with headquarters in for- 
eign states and I can see no legitimate 
reason for refusing to inspect our own 
back yard, especially so since there are 
and continue to be serious intimations 
that the health and prosperity of Wash- 
ington local agents is or may be placed 
in jeopardy. The Northwest local general 
agents have an association, are banded 
together for mutual benefit and protec- 
tion and act as a unit, so of necessity 
and for convenience I am going to treat 
them as a body, making no attempt to 
discriminate, praise or censure any indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation. 

Don’t Want to Antagonize Eastern 

Executives 


“The state of Washington is one of a 
very few districts in the United States 
where the so-called local general agents 
exist. If I sense the situation correctly, 
department offices on the Coast are at 
heart opposed to these appointments, but 
are very reluctant to take a stand against 
them for the reason that company execu- 
tives in the East insist that they be ap- 
pointed, in most instances not as general 
agents for the major company of a fleet, 
but for a pup which has met with indif- 
ferent success in a department office or 
for a child of convenience, an under- 
writer created for a purpose. Were it 
not for the fact that Eastern executives 
dominate the situation, and have not 
been fully appraised in the matter, I feel 
confident corrective measures would 
have been enacted long before this.” 





GERMAN POLICY CHANGES 


The general conditions of the German 
fire policy have been changed to cover 
all personal property not wholly owned 
by the assured, which was until now just 
as it is under the provisions of the New 
York standard policy excepted from 
cover of policy. This applies chiefly te 
goods bought on the instalment plan, 
where the vendor remains owner of the 
purchased goods until fully paid for, 
though in this country, if the loss is con- 
sidered honest, the equity of the assured 
in such property will be as a rule ac- 
knowledged asa legitimate claim by the 
insurance companies. 





ARSONIST LOSES CIVIL SUIT 

Nicholas Perosi of Pompton Lakes, N. 
J., serving a prison term for arson, has 
lost a $4,000 civil suit for the fire in- 
surance on his prope rty. A verdict was 
returned last week in the Federal Court 
at Trenton, N. J., in favor of the de- 
fendant, the Franklin Fire, which refused 
to pay insurance on Perosi’s home be- 
cause it alleged gasoline cans were found 
on the premises after the fire. The con- 
viction for arson was in another case. 


FLORIDA CANCELLATIONS 





Tender of Return Premium Required 
Even If Payment Is Unlisted by 
Local Agents 

A series of recent rulings of Attorney 
General Cary D. Landis of Florida re- 
lating to the cancellation of fire insur- 
ance policies for non-payment of pre- 
miums has been sent to all fire insur- 
ance companies doing business in the 
state by W. V. Knott, state treasurer 
and insurance commissioner. 

Mr. Landis ruled that failure of an 
agent’s books to show that a premium 
is paid is not sufficient basis for cancel- 
lation without payment or tender of re- 
turn premium. Possession of a policy, 
he said, is presumptive evidence of the 
payment of the premium. 

When an agent attempts to reduce his 
balances to one company by cancelling 
its policies and replacing them in anoth- 


er company in lieu of paying the assured 
a return premium, the second company 
does not have the right to cancel but 
must call upon its agent for the pay- 
ment of the premium. The liability of 
the first company, he ruled, is ended by 
the cancellation of its policy and the 
second company has no claim against 
it but only against the agent. 

Mr. Landis also ruled that even though 
the Florida law requires the countersig- 
nature of an agent when a policy is is- 
sued, the concurrence of the agent is not 
necessary when the company decides to 
cancel. 





FRANKFORT LIQUIDATION 
The liquidators of the Frankfort Gen- 
eral are so far unable to give out any in- 
formation as to the probable percentage 
the creditors will collect on their claims. 
It is, however, expected that the liquida- 

tion will be ended early next year. 


NEWARK FIRE CHIEF RETIRES 

After a service of thirty-five years, 
Battalion Fire Chief Patrick J. Donohue 
of the Newark Fire Department has re- 
tired. Battalion Chief Donohue, who is 


64 years old, has been cited for bravery 
on a number of occasions and is well 
known among fire insurance officials and 
members of the Underwriters Protective 
Association. 





NEW AGENCY IN NEWARK 

The Commercial Agency, Inc., which 
has been formed under the laws of New 
Jersey with a capital of $50,000, has 
opened offices in the Lefcourt Building, 
Newark. Robert P. Silberman, a promi- 
nent attorney in Newark, heads the new 
concern which will engage in all branches 
of the insurance field. 
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N 1872 when Fireman’s Fund established its 

Western Department in Chicago its greatest 
asset was the warm goodwill of a grateful com- 
munity, confidence in the future, and determination 
to win success by deserving it. 

The young company had just measured up to its 
first great test. It had paid dollar for dollar in the 
great Chicago fire in ’71, although its total assets 
were only $856,000 and its losses $529,365 —an 
inspiring example of honesty and courage. 


Fire + Automobile 





New York - 


i Occidental 


Chicago 


Other great tests have been met and overcome. 
Other stricken communities have seen Fireman’s 
Fund security and service stand invincible against 
great odds. For almost seventy eventful years Fire- 


man’s Fund has grown and prospered, supported 


Marine 


any 
Home Gire & Marine Insurance Company 
Occidental Insurance Company 
ireman's “Jund Indemnit ompany 


- SAN FRANCISCO . 


Indemnity’ Company i 


by a loyal army of agents and brokers in every 
corner of the United States and Canada. 

Fireman’s Fund looks back on the past with sat- 
isfaction and gratitude, and toward the future with 
confidence and courage. 


Casualty » Fidelity » Surety 


sTREMAN'S FUND GROUD 


CJireman's “Jund Insurance Com 





Boston - Atlanta 
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Canadian Town Pays 
Citizens For Fire Loss 


IT STARTED ON CITY PROPERTY 





Blaze Spread from Store in Hall Where 
Fire and Police Chief Had His 
Home; Court’s Decision 





An interesting case of legal liability to 
neighbors for damage done by a fire 
communicating to their premises has re- 
cently been decided by Canada’s highest 
court. Under this decision the Cana- 
dian city of Port Coquitlam must pay to 
three complaining citizens something 
like $65,000 for damage to their property 
caused by fire starting in city property. 
The city fought the case stubbornly from 
the lower court through the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia to the Su- 
preme Court of the Dominion, which 
awarded the complainants damages. 

The background is explained as fol- 
lows by the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation : 

The city of Port Coquitlam owned a 
wooden building for its fire hall in which 
its fire and police chief, McKinley, made 
his home, with his wife and child, living 
in rooms at the rear of the second story, 
one of which was the kitchen. The fire 
resulted from the improper instalation 
of the smoke pipe from the kitchen 
stove, which passed through a wooden 
roof. A municipal by-law required that 
in such case the pipe should be “enclosed 
in brick or tile walls with a space of at 
least three inches between the enclosing 
walls and the smoke pipe.” Non-compli- 
ance with this by-law, and that compli- 
ance would have prevented the escape 
of the fire, were admitted. 

Some time before the fire occurred, the 
stove had been removed by Chief Mc- 
Kinley and another substituted, and one 
section of the pipe shortened in a man- 
ner which, it was alleged, added to the 
risk of fire. The attorneys brought into 
the case an old law of George III pre- 
sumably in force in British Columbia, by 
which it was provided: 

No action, suit, or process whatever, 
shall be had, maintained or prosecuted 
against any person in whose house, 
chamber, stable, barn or other build- 
ing, or on whose estate any fire shall 

. accidentally begin. 

But the trial judge directed the jury that 
the fact that the fire first broke out in 
the city’s premises was prima facie evi- 
dence of negligence and that the onus 
was on the city to acquit itself of lia- 
bility by showing that the fire began ac- 
cidentally. He refused to direct that the 
city was not liable for anything result- 
ing from the act of McKinley in making 
the pipe less safe. 

The Supreme Court held that there 
had not been misdirection as to the city’s 
liability for the act of its servant Mc- 
Kinley. The city being responsible for 
the setting up in the first place of the 
Stove, it was within the normal scope of 
McKinley’s duty as the city’s servant to 
take notice of anything calculated to 
make the use of it a source of danger; 
McKinley’s knowledge of what was done 
when the stove was changed was the 
knowledge of the municipality because 
his occupation was its occupation; and, 
therefore, McKinley’s negligence was the 
city’s negligence. 

The court held further, that owing to 
the jury’s finding that the fire originated 

rom cinders or sparks escaping from 
the stove pipé into the attic, and in view 
of its own by-law and of the fact that 
the fire would not have occurred if the 
by-law had been complied with, the city 
was prima facie liable for not having 
taken reasonable means to prevent harm 
to its neighbors by the escape of fire it 
had authorized, 





_WINS W. J. NICHOLS PRIZE 
, seorge A. Trayes of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has been 
suerded the Waldemar J. Nichols prize 
or the best essay on loss adjustments, 
offered annually by the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York. 


OCCUPATION WARRANTY CASE 





N. Y. Appellate Division Holds Increase 
of Hazards by Brewing Voids Fire 
Insurance Policy 
The provision in a fire policy insuring 
the building “while occupied as a dwell- 
ing” constitutes a warranty by the in- 
sured that the structure was, at the time 


of issuing the policy and during the life 
of the policy, would continue to be, oc- 
cupied solely as a dwelling house. If it 
is used otherwise, such warranty is 


- breached. 


_ The American Eagle Fire and the Na- 
tional Fire of Hartford appealed from 


judgments for the plaintiff in separate 
actions by James Graley on two fire poli- 
cies covering a one and a half story 
frame building in Fulton, N. Y. “While 
occupied as a dwelling house,” and the 


other covering household property while. 


contained _ therein. The companies 
claimed breach of warranty and increase 
in hazard, the policies both providing 
against increase of hazard without writ- 
ten agreement, which had not been made. 


At the time of the fire there were in 
the house a bottling machine, a capping 
machine, two gasoline stoves, several 
hundred bottles, five or six half barrels, 
full of some liquid described by certain 
witnesses as beer, a barrel of cider, a 


copper container, a coil, and at least 12 
dozen cases of beer, the alcoholic con- 
tent of which was not given. Plaintiff 
admitted he was making home-brew on 
the morning of the fire. 

The New York Appellate Division held 
that the property was being used for 
purposes other than a place of abode, 
and that the warranty as to such use was 
breached. The assured’s contention that 
the liquor was all for his own consump- 
tion was not sustained. 

It was also held that verdicts finding 
that the risk of loss was not increased 
so as to invalidate the policies were 
against the weight of evidence. Judg- 
ments for the plaintiff were reversed. 





with agents. 


The Ohio Farmers is represented in 
every field by competent, trained, 
field men who bring direct to your 
office all the service available from a 


Company that believes in cooperation 


Ohio Farmers field men know the 
local insurance man’s problems, be- 
cause many of them have been agents. 
They can consult with you 
from their deep knowledge 
and broad experience in fire 


and automobile insurance. 





Bringing Service to Your Office 


vise. 


requests for special service. 


PROTECTION 
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Another reason you can _ receive 
such excellent 
Farmers field men is that they have 
only a reasonable territory to super- 


They can answer promptly your 


These advantages are highly val- 
ued by established Ohio Farmers 
representatives. 
may benefit by 
more about the Company that 
sold Protection Since ° 


1818. 


Ohio 


service from 


Your agency also 


learning 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








In my library I have the “History of 
the City of New York,” three volumes, 
by Martha J. Lamb and Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, published by the A. S. Barnes 
Co. of New York, and it may be inter- 
esting to some of my readers to learn 
how it got there. 

\bout twenty years ago Messrs. Barnes 
& Co., in “ballyhooing” this publication, 
exhibited a wood cut of an old stone 
house with a tree in front of it, and 
showing also a stone bridge across a 
small creek or brook, in the book adver- 
tising pages of the New York Times, 
and coupled this with the remarks: “We 
venture to guess that not one man now 
living in New York can tell us where 
this house stood,” and following this up 
with usual references to interesting fea- 
tures of these volumes. 

Somehow, I knew all about this house, 
and wrote back: “Your guess is wrong. 
The house stood on the northwest cor- 
ner of Canal Street and Broadway. The 
bridge shown is over the outlet of the 
Collect Pond, which took in the site of 
the ‘Tombs,’ and as the city grew the 
‘valley’ of the creek was ‘canalized,’ that 
is, the outlet was confined to a canal 
like structure. Canal Street takes is name 
from that fact. You will today note a 
slight up-grade at the north side of the 
intersection of Broadway and Canal 
Street.” The quick reply and accurate 
information took their breath away, and 
they sent me the three volumes free with 
their compliments. I had come upon all 
this information when I was a boy of fif- 
teen in old volumes of Harper’s Maga- 
zine of which my father had a complete 
set from Vol. 1, dated 1849, to 1885 and 
| used to spend many Saturday after- 
noons pouring over these volumes which 
were a great deal more interesting than 
any cyclopedia or dime novels to me, as 
these volumes gave a complete picture 
of the tremendous growth of the nation, 
and of the politics and history of those 
times, written by contemporaries and not 
by a lot of “peppy” post facto news- 
paper men. 

Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, Mark 
Twain, Holmes and many others con- 
tributed as contemporaries. Parkman's 
history of the Revolution (fieldbook of 
the Revolution) was running through 
several volumes. The pages were copi- 
ously illustrated by fine old woodcuts, 
the memory of which stuck in my cra- 
nium for many years after. In other 
words this voluntary and joyous course 
of reading was a liberal education in it- 
self. Even the ancient Mayan ruins in 
Yucatan, the ruins of the Incas in Peru 
and the remains of the ancient mound- 
builders in western New York were writ- 
ten about and depicted. 

It was then I picked up the informa- 
tion about that old house at Canal and 
Broadway, which woodcut “flashed back” 
clearly in my mind, nearly twenty-five 
years later, when I| saw it again in the 
advertisement referred to. New York 


City used to draw its drinking water 
from the “Collect Pond” and it was also 
used for a source of water supply for 
the old fire departments of the city. 

Another reason | remembered this 
picture, was that my maternal grand- 
father, who came to New York from 
Goeetingen, Germany, in the early 1830's, 
over a hundred years ago, set up the first 
German drug store in New York, not 
many blocks away. His grandson is con- 
tinuing the business at the ¢orner of 
Seventy-fifth Street and Madison Ave- 
nue. The family has been druggists for 
over 300 years, and I have a picture of 
the royal patent or license given my 
great-great-grandfather by the Elector 
of Hanover (ancestors of the present 
English royal family) to be the town 
druggist at Gelnhausen, a state monop- 
oly, and what a cinch for old great-great- 
grandfather! No competition, the only 
druggist in the whole town. 

*” * oK 
A Tribute to E. E. Heins 

E. E. Heins, of the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau at New York, whom 
I frequently met in New York state and 
Pennsylvania from 1910 to 1920, while 
he was connected with various local 
branches and I was “on” many losses 
with him while he was located at Syra- 
cuse around 1910 when I was doing most 
of the adjusting work for the Germania 
in New York state, is one of the ablest 
all around adjusters I have known. With 
a brilliant and penetrating mind, he com- 
bined a very pleasant manner and I 
never saw him lose his temper. He 
called me down one day in such a man- 
ner that I felt pleased after he had had 
his say and apologized to him. The oc- 
casion was my finding fault about the 
delay in the adjustment of a loss in which 
I was acting for my company, and the 
other companies were delaying matters. 

Some time ago I was told by a mutual 
friend that he handled a large claim so 
splendidly at Pittsburgh that after papers 
had been signed, the assured, although 
he had been quite obstreperous (though 
fundamentally honest), asked Mr. Heins 
what salary he was getting, stating that 
he admired his ability and manner. Mr. 
Heins declined to state what his salary 
was, whereupon the assured told him that 
no matter what it was, he would treble 
it, if he accepted employment with him, 
stating also that he was wasting his time 
working at a pittance as an adjuster. 
Which would indicate that many good 
insurance men are underpaid. Another 
example of this is Al Brower, formerly 
and until the outbreak of the Great War 
New York state special agent (1905- 
1915) of the Aaachen & Munich. He is 
now insurance expert and adviser of the 
Continental Baking Co. at an income 
about five times more than he got as 
special agent with same knowledge. 

“ * 


Nine Years to Get Into an Agency 
During the time I have traveled for 


the Firemen’s in New York State I called 
for nine years, off and on, on a certain 
agency in the hope of finally being taken 
in. After that long wait and keeping 
on persevering, I did get into this agen- 
cy. It shows how persistency and pa- 
tience pays in the end. This way of 
doing things would throw some of our 
young “super” special agents and “sign 
the dotted line quick” boys into hyster- 
ics, I know, but a great many agents 
are getting very tired of being hounded 
to death and then overcome by talk bar- 
rages, so-called “intensive” cultivation. 
Sometimes a man who is “aggressively 
innocuous” gets there ahead of the “poly- 
epic” boys. 


Credit Risks 


(Continued from Page 19) 





and do not seriously contemplate such 
an eventuality. 

These are, in a short outline, the prin- 
ciples of the plan whose realization would 
no doubt lead to a considerable improve- 
ment in international commercial rela- 
tions. Needless to say that it has been 
received in France with warm approval. 
Their neighbors, the Belgians, are none 
the less enthusiastic. Big firms, such as 
Coty, the automobile manufacturers 
Peugeot and Chenard and Walcker, the 
Steelworks at PontaMousson and many 
others have already promised their as- 
sistance. Banks and nearly all cham- 
bers of commerce support the plan 
which was conceived by M. Clémentel, 
former minister of commerce, and a com- 
petent politician in matters of interna- 
tional trade. 


Prospects Held to Be Favorable 


It would be presumptuous to foretell 
its results, whether they will be good or 
bad, because the crisis is far from over 
and nothing like the mutual has been 
attempted so far. The experience of pri- 
vate companies is not encouraging, but it 
must be noted that business will not be 
selected on the same principles and that 
the anti-selection, against which the un- 
derwriters have such difficulty, does to a 
great extent disappear. The frequently 
unfavorable influence of the producers 





will be eliminated, thereby reducing the 
cost of the business, and purchasers and 
vendors are attached to the mutual, in 
the profits of which they participate. In- 
formation service will. be better and 
more reliable and based on more recent 
reports than the one at the disposal of 
private enterprise. It seems for all these 
reasons likely that the loss ratio of the 
mutual will be lower than that of private 
companies of the present time, because 
the selection of risks will be better and 
under more efficient supervision. 

The greatest difficulty the organizers 
fear, and that has already been found a 
fact, is to compel purchasers to become 
members of the society and even more, 
to pay the same premium as the vendors 
for the credits accorded them. This prac- 
tice is nevertheless defendable and the 
banks most always act that way when 
giving credits and ask for the depositing 
of securities, goods and the like. It 
might be told importers buying on credit 
that to that extent they are borrowers 
and it is not an injustice to ask them 
for a guarantee which costs them only 
0.61% on what is advanced to them in 
the form of goods. But it will be an- 
swered to the exporter making such a 
demand that his competitors make no 
such difficulty and, inasmuch as business 
is not easy to get, what could the ex- 
porter do? Is it necessary in order to 
transact an important business that the 
purchaser take part of the registering 
fee for his account? If so the moral 
value of the business will lose much. 
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Interesting Historic Documents 


William E. Stewart, Vice-President of American of Newark, Has in 
His Office Naval Commissions Given to His Father, Admiral 


William E. Stewart, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, has in his of- 
fice two documents of historic interest, 
both bearing the signatures of Abraham 
Lincoln when President of the United 
States and of Gideon Welles who was 
Lincoln’s Secretary of the Navy. They 
are the commissions given to Edwin 
Stewart, father of William E. Stewart, 
as assistant paymaster and as paymaster 
of the Navy. 

At the age of 95 Edwin Stewart, who 
later was to retire with the rank of a 
rear admiral, is now living in South 
Orange, N. J., in full possession of his 
faculties and can read without the use 
of eye glasses. 


Career of Admiral Stewart 


Edwin Stewart was educated in New 
York public schools, Phillips Andover 
Academy, Yale College and Williams 
College. From the latter he has degrees 
of B.A. and M.A. and at the Williams 
College commencement in 1898 he was 
given a degree of LL.D. 

He entered the Navy in 1861 as as- 
sistant paymaster; was ordered to the 
U. S. S. Penbina, and on November 7, 
that year, was in the battle of Port 
Royal. Commissioned paymaster in 1862 
and ordered to U. S. S. Richmond in 
Farragut’s fleet, he served until the close 
of the Civil War and was in the battles 
of Port Hudson and Mobile Bay. On 
August 24, 1865, he married Laura S. 
Tufts of Andover, Mass. In October, 
1865, he was ordered to U. S. S. Michigan 
on the Great Lakes, was detached in 
1868 and ordered to Navy Pay Office, 
Washington, D. C. In May, 1872, he was 
member of the Board of Visitors to U. S. 
Naval Academy. In the Fall of 1872 he 
was ordered to U. S. S. Hartford as fleet 
paymaster, Asiatic Station, and_ sailed 
from New York for China via Suez Ca- 
nal, being absent three years, mostly in 
China and Japan. His wife died in his 
absence on this cruise shortly before his 
return, 

In May, 1877, he married Susan M. 
Estabrook, Plattville, Wis., who died in 
December, 1909. He was commissioned 
pay inspector March 8, 1879, and ordered 
to Navy Yard, New York, as Inspector 
of Provisions and Clothing. 


Paymaster General of the Navy 


In February, 1883, he was ordered to 
U. S. S. Lancaster as fleet paymaster, 
European station, joining the ship at 
Havre, March 11, 1883. On this cruise 
he visited the principal places in France, 
Belgium, England, Scotland, Holland, 
Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, 
Portugal, Spain, Algeria, Italy, Sicily, 
Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, Turkey 
and Greece, including such places as 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Baalbec, Ephesus, 
and the Plain of Troy. The cruise ex- 
tended down the coast of Africa to the 
Congo River and Saint Paul de Loanda, 
to the Island of St. Helena and to Rio 
de Janeiro, where he was detached and 
ordered home. He was placed in charge 
of Navy Pay and Purchasing Office in 
New York City. In 1890 he was nomi- 
nated by President Harrison and con- 
firmed by the Senate as Paymaster Gen- 
eral of the Navy. 

In 1894, prior to expiration of his four 





Stewart, and Signed By Abraham Lincoln 


year term, he was reappointed by Presi- active list, and by operation of law was’ who is in business in New York City; 
dent Cleveland and in 1898 was again transferred to the retired list with the Laurance S. Stewart, who is a Com- 
reappointed by President McKinley. In rank of Rear Admiral. 
May, 1899, he reached the age limit for He has three sons, Donald S. Stewart, E. Stewart, of the American. 


mander in the U. S. Navy, and William 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








Marine Lectures Of 
N. Y. Society Course 
SEASON BEGINS OCTOBER 20 
W. Irving Plitt and Franklin B. Tuttle 
Of Atlantic Mutual Will Be 


the Lecturers 








The Insurance Society of New York 
has issued its outline of the marine in- 
surance course to be given during the 
1932-33 season. There will be twenty lec- 
tures beginning on Thursday, October 
20, and continuing until March 23. On 
April 3 the final examinations will com- 
mence. Each lecture will last one hour, 
and from one to two p. m., on Thursdays 
W. Irving Plitt and Franklin H. Tuttle 
of the Atlantic Mutual will act as lec- 
turers. The cost to members of the 
Insurance Society will be $7.50 in addi- 
tion to annual dues and to non-members 
the fee will be $12.50. The lectures will 
be held in the board room of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters at 85 
John Street, New York. 

Members of the marine insurance com- 
mittee of the Society include the follow- 
ing: E. W. Murray, Appleton & Cox, 
Inc., chairman; Ralph Bell, Frank B. 
Hall & Co.; G. W. McIndoe, Talbot Bird 
& Co.; Ernest A. Copeland, Jr., W. L. 
Perrin & Son, and John W. Neville, 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

Following is the complete outline of 
the lectures: 

October 20, 1932 
1. The Origin and History of Marine Insur- 
ance. 
October 27 
2. New York and London Marine Insurance 
Markets. The Marine Insurance company. 
The Agency system. 
November 3 
3. The Broker. 
November 10 
_4. Marine Insurance in World Trade. 
November 17 

_5. Geography as related to Marine Insurance. 
November 24 

Thanksgiving Day. 
December 1 

6. The basic form of Marine policy. The 

construction of Insurance policies. Burden 
of proof. The assurer and the assured. 
Insurable interest. 
December 8 
7. “Whom it may concern.” Third party in- 
terests. Assignments. Certificates and 
special policies. Payee of loss. “Lost or 
not lost.” 
December 15 
8. The subject matter of Insurance. 
hull, disbursements, freight, duty, 
increased values, commissions, etc. 
December 22 

9. Amount insured. 
December 29 

Christmas week. 
January 5, 1933 

New Year’s week. 
January 12 

10. The attachment and termination of the 

risk: 
(a) Under basic form of policy, 
(b) Under “warehouse to warehouse” 
clause. 
January 26 

11. Perils Clause. 
January 26 

12. Perils Clause. 
; Shore risks. 
February 2 

13. Average Clause and Memorandum Clause. 
: Sue and Labor Clause. 

February 9 
14. Special charges. 

ment. 

February 16 

15. Usage and custom. 
: packing. 

February 23 

16. Representations, concealments, warranties 

express and implied. 
March 2 
17. Seaworthiness, legal conduct, prompt at- 
tachment. No deviation, stipulations. 
March 9 

18. Inland Marine Insurance. I. 
March 16 

19. Inland Marine Insurance. II. 
March 23 

20. Inland Marine Insurance. III. 
April 3 

Examinations commence. 


No lecture. 


Cargo, 
profits, 


Valuation. 
No lecture. 


No lecture. 


Perils of the sea. 


Other water-borne risks. 


Subrogation. Abandon- 


Inherent defect. Poor 





POLAND’S COMPULSORY LAW 

The law of March 14, 1932, provides 
for compulsory liability insurance for the 
owners of automobiles in Poland. The 
ministry for communications is prepar- 
ing the rules for the execution of this 
aw. 





PALESTINE CREDIT INS. CO. 





New Organization Founded in Tel Avivs; 
Emil Knoll Manager; Will Guar- 
tee Members’ Paper up to 75% 

The First Palestine Credit Insurance 
Co. has been founded in Tel Avivs, back- 
ed by a number of prominent business 
people of that city. 

The company is at present operating 
as a mutual with a limited liability of the 
members, but provisions have been em- 
bodied to change it into a stock companv 
in the near future. The company will 
only guarantee paper of members un to 
75% after a previous notification, which 
gives time to investigate the transaction. 

The banks have declared their readi- 
ness to discount paper which is guaran- 
teed, with less formalities than are usual. 
The founder and manager of the enter- 
prise is one Emil Knoll, who is expected 
to negotiate reinsurance connections. 





EAST ORANGE’S FINE RFCORD 

The National Safetv Conncil renorts 
that East Orange. N. T.. exnerienced no 
antomobile fatalities durine the first half 
of this year, and that Grand Ranids, 
Mich., equaled this excellent record. East 
Orange ranks first in the class of towns 
with ponulation from 50000 to 100.00 in 
the nation-wide contest being conducted 
by the National Safety Council. 





COMPULSORY IDEA IN GERMANY 

The question of compulsory liability in- 
surance for all owners of automobiles in 
Germany has been a burning issue for 
some time past, but urgent political 
events have always postponed the solu- 
tion. It is now stated that the matter 
will soon be taken up again and be 
brought to a conclusion. 


EXPORT CREDIT RISKS 


The Czechoslovakian government guar- 
antee for export credit insurance will be 
extended for another year. The sum 
the government will guarantee amounts 
to 600 million Czech crowns, about 
$20,000,000. This includes the unused 
balance of the previous year. 


JOINS LOADLINE CONVENTION 

The Spanish government has signed 
the International Loadline Convention, 
which had already been previously signed 
in London in July, 1930, by the United 
States, Denmark, Holland, Latvia and 
Norway. The convention is expected to 
enter into force in coming November. 











PHILIPPAR INVESTIGATION 

The official investigation of the disas- 
trous fire of the motor vessel Georges 
Philippar, which was destroyed in the 
Red Sea with large loss of life, has been 
ended and it has failed to shed any new 
light on the causes thereof. 
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Inland Marine pol 
protection of property. 


Marine insurance. 


policies are non-assessable. 





Inland Marine Mutual Policies 


an important factor in providing complete 


These policies are now available in the Atlantic Mutual, the largest Company 
in the United States writing exclusively Ocean Marine, Yacht and Inland 


Although Atlantic Mutual policies are written on a cash participating basis, the 


Latest Dividend 15% 
Losses Paid in Excess of $185,000,000 
Dividends of Profit to Policyholders Over $115,000,000 


Inquiries invited direct or through agents or brokers 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


Chartered 1842 
Home Office: Atlantic Bldg., 49-51 Wall St., New York 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON—CLEVELAND—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA 











Lloyd’s Preparing 
The 1933 Yearbook 


WILL HAVE OVER 800 PAGES 





Wide Range of Information Contained 
in Annual Publication for Shipping 
and Marine Insurance Men 





Lloyd’s of London is now sending out 
publicity on the next, or 1933, issue of 
Lloyd’s Calendar, well-known annual 
publication which appears early in No- 
vember. The Calendar, as it is called 
although it is in reality a large book of 
800 pages was established originally 
under the title of The Seaman’s Al- 
manac and was intended as a book of 
reference for the use of seafarers. 

This almanac, however, became so pop- 
ular among the shipping community gen- 
erally, that in 1898 it was decided to 
change the title to Lloyd’s Calendar and 
extend the range of its contents by in- 
troducing matter of a business as well 
as of a nautical character. 

Thus Lloyd’s Calendar has grown, 
until today it circulates all over the 
world, not only among sailors, but also 
in divers business circles—shipping, 
manufacturing, insurance, banking; in 
fact few industries fail to find some- 
thing of value or interest in this com- 
prehensive annual. 

List of Contents 

Following is an abridged list of con- 
tents of the forthcoming 1933 edition: 

Section 1—Almanac and Calendars for 
the Year; Astronomical Information ; 





APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


8 South William Street, New York 








AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 











WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 







Tide Tables; Standard Time; Funnels 
and House Flags. 

Section II.—Lloyd’s: Its History, Poli- 
cies, Agents, Signal Stations, &c.; Gen- 
eral and Particular Average; Salvage 
Operations and Plants; List of Salvage 
Contractors; York-Antwerp Rules. 

Section III.—Lloyd’s Register: Its Sur- 
veyors and Their Duties; Freeboard; 
Weight of Water at Various Ports; An- 
chors and Chains. 

Section IV.—Hints to Masters in Case 
of Disaster; Fires on Board Ships; In- 


structions for Saving Life; First Aid 
Hints; Code Signals; Record Sailing 
Ship Voyages. 

Section V.—Foreign and _ Colonial 


Moneys and Tables; Weights and Meas- 
ures; Nautical Measures; Speed and Dis- 
tance Tables; Latitude and Longitude. 

Section VI.—Information Relating to 
Charts, Sailing Directions and the Gen- 
eral Navigation of Vessels; Weather 
Data; Wind, Fog and Sea Scales; The 
Mercantile Marine; Principal Lights in 
British Isles. 

Section VII—The Compass, Sextant, 
and other Nautical Instruments. 

Section VIII.—Safety of Life at Sea; 
Post Office and Wireless Telegraphy ; 
Wireless at Sea; Ship Fumigation. 

Section IX.—Shipping and Shipbuild- 
ing of the World; Docks; Coal and Oil 

Section X.—Law Cases of Interest 
(1929-1931); Important Shipping Acts; 
Collision Regulations and Thames By- 
Laws. 

Section XI—The Panama and Suez 
Canals; Holidays in Various Countries, 
&e. 

Section XII—Foreign Consuls, & 
Customs Requirements for British Col 
nies and Possessions; Glossary of Mari 
time and Commercial Terms; Postal In 
formation. 





TO ENTER GERMANY 


The Westchester Fire has registere:! 
for admittance to Germany to write ma- 
rine insurance. The Home is entere’ 
there for fire insurance, the Hartford 
and Great American for marine insur- 
ance, 





“STANDING GUARD” SPECIALIST 

Referring to his son, now a well known 
special agent in eastern Pennsylvania, his 
— a leading New York City agent, 
said: 

“Yes, he attended a military school and 
specialized in ‘standing guard.’ When- 
ever I visited him, he was sure to be 
pacing up and down the lawn with a gun 
over his shoulder doing guard duty and 
I had to ‘fall in’ and march with him. 
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Haid and Hurrell 
Among Speakers For 
White Sulphur Meet 


VAN SCHAICK ON PROGRAM TOO 





Col. R. R. McCormick of Chicago and 
J. F. Owens of Oklahoma City Will 
Represent Outside Business World 





Five nationally known speakers have ac- 
cepted invitations to deliver addresses at 
the annual joint convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters and the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents at 
the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., September 27 to 29 next. 
They are: Colonel Robert R. McCormick, 
editor and publisher, Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago; Paul L. Haid, president, Insur- 
ance Executives Association, New York 
City; Alfred Hurrell, vice-president, the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Newark; J. F. Owens, president, Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Co. and past presi- 
dent, National Electric Light Association, 
Oklahoma City, and George S. Van 
Schaick, Superintendent of Insurance, 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y. There 
will be one or two other speakers equal- 
ly well known whose names will be an- 
nounced later. 

The preliminary program announce- 
ment was made this week in New York, 
by F. Robertson Jones, secretary-treas- 
urer of the International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters and 
General manager of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives. 

3ecause of the unusual economic situa- 
tion a special effort was made this year 
to obtain a wide diversity of speakers. In 
this they were successful and the two 
associations believe that the 1932 pro- 
gram will be an outstanding one in the 
long history of brilliant programs pre- 
sented at the conventions of these or- 
ganizations. 


McCormick and Owens Represent 
Business World 


The business world outside of insur- 
ance will be represented by Colonel Mc- 
Cormick and Mr. Owens. Colonel Mc- 
Cormick has been for years one of the 
leading publishers and editors of Amer- 
ica and wields a national influence. Dur- 
ing the last year or two Colonel Mc- 
Cormick has delivered many notable ad- 
dresses before business groups on eco- 
nomic subjects, stressing particularly the 
danger of excessive taxation and govern- 
ment paternalism. Many of these ad- 
dresses have been broadcast. Mr. Owens 
is one of the best known public utility 
executives of the country. For many 
years he has been closely identified with 
the work of the National Electric Light 
Association and retired as president of 
that organization last June. Prior to his 
election as president he headed the im- 
portant public relations committee of the 
association and also served as an execu- 
tive of the public policy committee. He 
has spoken at public utility meetings and 
other business gatherings from one end 
of the country to the other and is con- 
sidered an authority on public relation 
problems, particularly in their practical 
aspects. : 


The other speakers announced repre- 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 





Changes in Casualty 
Lecture Courses 


ONE LECTURER FOR PART I! 





C. J. Haugh of National Bureau to Give 
All 20 Lectures; Reading Lists 
to Be in Two Parts 





Information with respect to the casu- 
alty insurance courses to be given this 
fall and winter by the Insurance Society 
of New York has been released by Les- 
lie F, Tillinghast, agency assistant of the 
Great American Indemnity and chairman 
of the casualty lecture courses. Parts 
1 and 3 will be given this year. There 
is an important change in Part 1 in that 
the lectures will all be given by a single 
lecturer, thus assuring greater continuity 
and less overlapping of subjects. The 
lecturer will be Charles J. Haugh, actu- 
ary of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters. He may have 
a few guest speakers. 

Part 3 will be conducted on the same 
basis as in the past with guest speakers 
delivering the lectures. Those who give 
these talks are to be commended for the 
self-sacrificing efforts and interests put 
into the work of insurance education. 
Many of them come at their own ex- 
pense to New York and none receives 
remuneration for his work from the So- 
ciety. The students taking these courses 
are fortunate in that the lecturers are 
leaders in the casualty field and can give 
expert and practical viewpoints. 

Another change affecting the casualty 
courses is that while heretofore the sylla- 
bus has contained a long list of readings 
for students, the new syllabus placed the 
readings in two sections, required and 
suggested. The required readings are to 
be kept to a minimum, with not more 
than two or three books at the most. 

There will be twenty lectures in each 
of the two courses. Part 1 opens on 
Tuesday, October 4, and Part 3 on Octo- 
ber 5. The former will close on March 


(Continued on Page 34) 





sent insurance. It is fitting that during 
his first year as head of the Insurance 
Executives Association, composed of the 
executives of fire insurance companies, 
that Paul L. Haid should speak at a 
meeting of the executives of the casualty 
and surety companies and the agents of 
these companies. The community of in- 
terest between these groups is now so 
close that whatever Mr. Haid will have 
to say at this important period in the 
history of property and liability insur- 
ance will be listened to with unusual at- 
tention. 

Life insurance will be represented by 
Mr. Hurrell who is widely known as a 
lawyer, economist and public speaker. 
His address at the annual convention of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at San Francisco last May on the 
railroad crisis attracted national atten- 
tion. He has many close friends in the 
casualty and surety business who will 
be eager to hear him. The public will 
be represented by Superintendent Van 
Schaick who is well known to the insur- 
ance fraternity. One of the features of 
the 1931 convention at White Sulphur 
Springs was his address. 
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New Liability Manual 
Issued by the Bureau 


CONTAINS IMPORTANT CHANGES 





Elevator and Owners’, Landlords’ and 
Tenants’ Sections of Manual Have 
New Classifications 





A new manual for liability insurance 
has been issued by the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters after 
six months of preparation. It is the 
first completely revised and rewritten 
manual to be issued since 1925, and rep- 
resents more than two years of study 
and research on the part of company 
and Bureau experts under the direction 
of Manager Milton Acker of the com- 
pensation and liability department of the 
Bureau. The new manual became effect- 
ive August 15. Smaller both in page 
and type size, the new manual contains 
scores of new and revised underwriting 
rules and classifications, and some new 
rate schedules for the several lines of 
miscellaneous liability coverage other 
than automobile which come under the 
jurisdiction of the National Bureau. 
Since no reprints of the old manual have 
been issued for two years, it embodies 
all of the important changes and addi- 
tions which have developed during that 
period. 

Every effort to clarify, simplify and 
abbreviate the text has been made for 
the convenience of agents, brokers and 
underwriters. Repetition which occurred 
in the old manual does not appear in 
the new, and this is strikingly apparent 
in the general rules section. This chap- 
ter, the first in the new manual, in- 
cludes such explanations for all lines of 
liability insurance as scope of coverages, 
exclusions, additional interests, length of 
policy periods, minimum premiums and 
cancellations. This information is pre- 
sented in one complete chapter, and is 
not repeated for the various lines as it 
was formerly. Skillful editing and choice 
of headings for the subdivisions of this 
part of the manual make all the data 
more convenient to find an easier to 
understand than in the previous edition. 
Both the general rules section and the 
special rules section have received this 
treatment. 


New Classifications 


A number of new classifications of va- 
rious lines have been established, partic- 
ularly in the elevator and owners’, land- 


lords’ and tenants’ sections of the man- 
ual. 

In the past there have been no classi- 
fications or rates for contractual liability 
insurance. In the new manual these clas- 
sifications have been established, and 
rates have been included for coverage in 
connection with railroad side track 
agreements involving the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League liability clause. 

Among the more important changes in 
the elevator section of the new manual 
are the clarification of the definitions of 
various types of elevators and the in- 
clusion of definitions for double-decked 
and dual elevators. For the first time 
special classifications and rates have been 
set up for double-decked elevators oper- 
ating in office and bank buildings. The 
list of approved elevator interlocking de- 
vices previously included in the manual 
has been discontinued. It was felt that 
this information is of particular impor- 
tance to company engineers and inspect- 
ors, and a new list bringing this infor- 
mation up to date is being prepared for 
distribution in separate pamphlet form. 

An important addition has been made 
to the manufacturers’ and contractors’ 
section in the establishment of a general 
rule which clearly defines the coverage 
contemplated by the payroll rates for the 
transportation of contractors’ equipment 
and appliances from one location to the 
other, 

Personal Liability 

Several important developments have 
been made in the owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ chapter of the manual. A new 
type of coverage known as “personal lia- 
bility” which was developed some time 
ago is described. This insurance pro- 
vides an individual with coverage for his 
liability for his personal acts or activi- 
ties resulting in bodily injuries or prop- 
erty damage suffered by any person or 
persons other than employes. It pro- 
tects the assured against liability arising 
out of the ownership of a private resi- 
dence or estate, against liability arising 
out of participation in sports or for va- 
rious other personal acts. 

However, it excludes all liability aris- 
ing out of the assured’s business or oc- 
cupation, all liability specifically excluded 
under the residence and estate and sports 
coverages, and liability with respect to 
any dog owned by the assured. The pol- 
icy covers the liability of both husband 
and wife living in the same household 
with respect to all coverage written in 
the policy and also covers their liability 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Present - Day Conditions Favorable 
For Fidelity Bond Situation 


Herbert J. Buck, superintendent of agents in the bonding department of the Conti- 
nental Casualty, views present-day conditions as particularly favorable for the expan- 


sion of fidelity bond business by local agents. 


In his own company he can point to 


some encouraging results achieved by producers who have been quick to the increased 
need for this line of protection; in fact, a number of them have done remarkably well 


even in “cold turkey” solicitation. 


In the following article, published originally in the 


Agents Record, Mr. Buck tells why neglect of fidelity bonds means a double loss at 


this time. 


As we start the second half of 1932 we 
can get some material from the first six 
months which can serve to guide our en- 
ergies so that our efforts will be applied 
where they produce the most desired re- 
sults. 

The volume of most agents is less than 
formerly and the volume of most com- 
panies is likewise less. Bond business as 
a whole has not been immune to this 
general decrease but in direct contrast 
to this general decrease we still find 
fidelity business continuing to increase. 
Some of the reasons this form of cover- 
age should be pushed by all agents are: 

First—It is quickly being looked upon 
as a form of insurance of real value. 
Second—Sales material is quickly ob- 
tained from newspaper accounts of pec- 
ulations. Third—The field of fidelity 
coverage is still full of prospects because 
it has not been diligently developed in 
the past. Fourth—Actual losses (now 
approximately $200,000,000 annually) are 
increasing. Fifth—The hazards are 
greater than ever. 

Specific Results 

Although we have only urged the thor- 
ough solicitation of fidelity business 
among our agents, assureds we find some 
remarkable results obtained by a few 
agents who have solicited this business 
“cold turkey.” One agent who solicited 
fidelity business in this manner finds 
that in the course of one year after writ- 
ing such risks he has acquired a large 
volume of other insurance business from 
these newly acquired assureds. In three 
cases where he wrote $30,000 Fidelity 
schedule bonds he received within the 
period of one year nearly six thousand 
dollars in premiums from these same as- 
sureds for fire, burglary, robbery, lia- 


bility, compensation and other forms of 
insurance. 

There are many merchants who will in 
the remaining six months of this year 
purchase fidelity coverage on their em- 
ployes. If you place this form of pro- 
tection in the category of a casualty line 
and sell it to your assureds and pros- 
pects as you do fire and the miscellane- 
ous casualty lines you will get your share 
of this desirable new business. If you 
do not, some aggressive competitor will 
solicit the business “cold turkey” and, as 
is evidenced by the experience of the 
agent we mentioned who solicits fidelity 
business in this manner, the lines you 
now write for these assureds will be in 
jeopardy. 


100% Increase in One Agency 


No agent can truthfully feel that the 
circumstances surrounding his agency 
are such as make it an exception. We 
have countless agents whose whole 
agency is made up of personally pro- 
duced business who heretofore have 
written little or no bond business and 
who today have $5,000 in newly acquired 
fidelity business on the books. The 
same principle is found existing in large, 
aggressive general agencies. One office 
shows an increase of 100% in fidelity 
business written. , 

Such results can be realized only when 
a real need is felt for the nature of pro- 
tection afforded by fidelity coverage. 
Since it is unquestionably true that all 
employers appreciate the value of fidelity 
coverage now more than they ever have 
and because there are countless employ- 
ers who have not as yet purchased fidel- 
ity coverage is it not only natural that 
fidelity business is growing? 





Co-operative Spirit Appreciated 


An indication that producers as a 
whole are co-operating as never before 
with their companies to keep the quality 
of business up to the new 1932 standards 
made necessary by depression problems 
is shown in the following message of 
appreciation from the Massachusetts 
Bonding home office staff to its field 
forces, broadcasted through the medium 
of the monthly Concentrator: 

“Out of every evil, good may grow and 
it would seem that the present era is no 
exception. Time was when producers 
were wont to press the home office vig- 
orously for the acceptance of risks where 
dangers lurked. A different spirit is now 
apparent. We find producers, as a whole, 
co-operating as never before to keep the 


quality of the company’s business on the 
high plane which has accounted for its 
underwriting success down through the 
years. 

“The truth is that the folly of wide 
open underwriting and chasing premiums 
at the expense of profit has been brought 
out into the open and is apparent now 
to all thinking men. 

“The home office is making every ef- 
fort to appraise all underwriting propo- 
sitions fairly and to take on every legiti- 
mate case that is submitted. Where a 
dubious case can be whipped into ac- 
ceptable shape the effort is made to ac- 
complish that end. For the co-operation 
which we are enjoying from our repre- 
sentatives in this connection we are 
deeply grateful.” 





Experience Rating 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tainer Corporation, 
follows: 

“The experience incurred by two or more 
separate risks shall not be combined for rating 
purposes. Each risk shall be rated on its own 
experience.” 

“The past experience of a risk shall not be 
excluded because of nominal changes. The fol- 
lowing conditions constitute nominal changes: 
admission of new partners; retirement of old 
partners; changes from individual or  co- 


The rule was as 


partnership to corporate form; changes in stock 
transfers and corporate stockholders; changes in 
executive staff; appointment of receivers in 
bankruptcy and other proceedings; changes in 
corporate names or titles under which the busi- 
ness is conducted. The past experience of a 
risk shall be excluded only if a material change 
has taken place comprising a complete transfer 
of the proprietary interest, together with cor- 
responding changes in executive control and 
operative management.” 


Action of Board Held Contrary to Law 

The appellant contended the action of 
the Board to have been improper as be- 
ing contrary both to law and a correct 


Agents’ Pledge in 
W. G. Wilson Agency 


The following pledge has been adopt- 
ed by agents in the W. G. Wilson or- 
ganization of the Aetna Life and Affil- 
iated Companies: 


I will start to work this morning and be 
loyal to my creed; 

I will get out bright and early and use 
lots of pep and speed; 

I will never talk depression but in every 
way I can, 

I will show that my main efforts are to 
help my fellow man. 


I will see some twenty prospects or per- 
haps a couple more; 

I will call on twice as many as I’ve called 
on heretofore. 

I will study my profession so all policies 
I'll know; 

I will be a wise adviser and thus save 
my friends from woe. 


I will see that they’re protected whether 
hurt, or sick, or sued; 

I will be a source of gladness to the 
grown-ups and their brood. 

will have my neighbors covered when 
bold robbers steal their cash; 

will have embezzlers bonded if caught 
by a Wall Street crash. 


— 


will prove that cheap insurance is a 
fizzle and a fraud; 

will point to big assessments that so 
long have been abroad; 

will say to every listener, “Don’t de- 
ceive yourself, my friend; 

I will show where you save pennies you'll 

lose thousands in the end.” 


— 


= 


will always find contentment in the 
paths I hourly pace; 

will glory ’cause insurance makes this 
world a better place. 

will end each daily effort proud of 
plaudits I have won; 

will nightly sleep real restful knowing 
all the good I’ve done. 


= —_— 





interpretation of the above quoted rule. 
The appellant claimed it has a new legal 
entity and should therefore be consid- 
ered a new risk whose eligibility for ex- 
perience rating should be considered 
from that standpoint. It was argued 
that as a new corporate entity repre- 
senting a consolidation it succeeded to 
the assets and liabilities of the old cor- 
poration but not to their experience, 
which it was claimed was neither asset 
nor liability. As a separate point the 
appellant maintained the rule to be il- 
legal because its definitions of nominal 
and material were not consistent with 
the law. The appellant also claimed that 
the experience rating plan as a whole is 
discriminatory and is therefore uncon- 
stitutional because it violates Section 
141, subdivision 4 of the Insurance Law. 

“In attacking the Board’s interpreta- 
tion of Rule 32,” says the decision, “the 
appellant contends that the rule may ap- 
ply to mergers but it most certainly does 
not and cannot be made to apply to con- 
solidations, and in any event the change 
in this case was a material one. 

“I find that Rule 32 contemplated un- 
der proper circumstances consolidations 
as well as mergers. Proceeding from 
this basis, there remains for considera- 
tion the following three questions: 

1. “Was the change in effecting this 
particular consolidation a material 
change as defined in the last sentence 
of the rule? 

2. “Is rule 32 illegal? 

3. “Is the entire experience rating 
plan, as it read at the time the policies 
of the National Container Corp. were 
written, illegal ? 

Van Schaick Answers Questions 

“Answering the first question, I believe 
the statement of facts conclusively shows 
there was no material change as viewed 
by the language of the rule. It is im- 
possible, in my opinion, to spell out from 
the facts in this case a complete transfer 
of the proprietary interest, together with 
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corresponding changes in executive con- 
trol and operative management. 

“To consider properly the second and 
third questions, resort must be made to 
certain provisions of the Insurance Law. 
Section 67 thereof provides that com- 
pensation base (manual) rates, classifi- 
cations, underwriting rules and merit 
rating plans designed to modify the base 
rates must be filed with the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance and cannot take 
effect until approved by the Superinten- 
dent as adequate for the group of risks 
to which they respectively apply. Sec- 
tion 141, subdivision 4, prohibits the fix- 
ing or making by a rating organization 
of a rate or rate schedule which dis- 
criminates unfairly between risks of es- 
sentially the same hazards. 

“Section 141-b, subdivision 2, provides 
in part that the schedules, rules and 
methods employed in computing the 
rates charged for insurance shall be rea- 
sonable. 

“Thus, the insurance law lays down 
the qualifications for a valid rate. It 
must be adequate, reasonable and _ not 
unfairly discriminatory and the filing of 
any plan which produces such a rate 
cannot be rejected by this Department. 
It is my belief that both the rule criti- 
cized and the experience rating plan as 
a whole meet these qualifications. 

“That the National Container Corpo- 
ration is a new corporate entity is un- 
deniable. Rule 32 does not contradict 
this construction. What the rule pro- 
vides in effect is that in certain cases 
even though there may be a new legal 
entity, corporate or otherwise, such new 
entity is not a new risk. The determina- 
tion of what constitutes a new risk which 
is peculiarly an insurance term, is gov- 
erned by rules which are supposed and 
held by me to result in ratings that are 
adequate, reasonable and not unfairly 
discriminatory. What determines tlie 
existence of a new legal entity is gov- 
erned by other rules and statutes. A 
new legal entity may ordinarily be a new 
tisk but this coincidence does not estab- 
lish any authority for considering every 
new legal entity a new risk.” 
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Bankers’ and Brokers’ Blanket Bonds 
No. 1 FORMS and USES 


By EDWARD C. LUNT 








Vice-President, Great American Indemnity 


1. Permissible insureds: While surety 
bonds in general are sold to anybody 
who is willing to pay the price, and who 
is acceptable from an underwriting point 
of view, that is by no means the case 
with blanket bonds. On the contrary, 
the companies are all the time withhold- 
ing this form of protection from people 
eager to buy it. The companies are 
forced to take this position, in the cases 
referred to, partly by reason of Surety 
Association rules, and especially by rea- 
son of a New York law that limits the 
issuance of these bonds to “banks, bank- 
ers, brokers, financial or moneyed as- 





EDWARD C. LUNT 


soclations or financial or moneyed cor- 
porations” (New York Laws, 1915, Chap- 
ter 505). 

lt is true, however, that the words 
“financial or money associations or cor- 
porations” open up a broad vista of in- 
surable risks; and both the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 
and the underwriters have seemed dis- 
posed to interpret the words liberally. 
The companies have not hesitated to in- 
Sure the property and the operations of 
a wide variety of institutions, including 
bond and investment houses, finance 
companies, investment trusts, dealers in 
Mortgages, commercial paper, and notes; 
building and loan associations, title com- 
panies, stockbrokers, and holding com- 
panies, except such as operate businesses 
that would not be eligible themselves for 
blanket bonds. 


Rigid Standardization 
? 


ee a: pe bonds are rigidly standard- 
co a of the outstanding character- 
“eae oF corporate suretyship has been 
the nany years the keen competition of 
p- companies and an irrepressible spirit 
hi initiative among them. For a long 
Pirie and until a comparatively recent 
maa paeny, whether or not a 
<aie . of the Surety Association or a 
as er to the Towner Rating Bu- 
rie Mn | free to Prepare and to offer 
Fars public almost any kind of contract 
: seemed to it to serve a proper pur- 
Pose and to be prudently issuable on the 


basis proposed. This has ceased in re- 
cent years to be altogether true, and it 
has never been true of bankers’ and 
brokers’ blanket bonds. Even the first 
companies that issued such instruments, 
in August, 1915, did so co-operatively, 
five insurers participating in the venture 
on an equal basis. 

Competition undoubtedly confers many 
advantages upon bond producers and 
consumers; but it is difficult to see how 
unlimited competition in the writing of 
blanket bonds, particularly as regards 
their forms, could benefit anybody or 
could finally produce anything but chaos. 

It is difficult to see, indeed, that it 
would be practicable to provide for bank- 
ers and brokers the enormous bonds that 
many of them require if companies were 
at liberty to vary the established terms 
of such instruments, writing into them 
strange and unusual words and phrases, 
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of doubtful meaning and legal effect, at 
the instance of attorneys or other ad- 
visers imperfectly acquainted with the 
underwriting situations and questions in- 
volved. Such a condition of things would 
be impracticable for this reason, if for 
no other—because no company would 
think of carrying alone the very large 
risks common in this branch of the busi- 
ness, and because it could not be sure of 
procuring reinsurance upon forms differ- 
ent from those known to be acceptable to 
prospective reinsurers. 
Surety Association Resolution 

“RESOLVED, That whereas it is the duty of 
this Association to do all in its power to prevent 
its members from engagin’g in hazardous lines of 
underwriting which are likely to affect their 
solvency; and 

“WHEREAS, so-called blanket bonds are haz- 
ardous and the general and indiscriminate execu- 
tion thereof detrimental to the best interests of 
its members: Therefore, be it ‘ 

“RESOLVED, That members shall issue blan- 
ket bonds, or other blanket coverage of hazards 
insured by members of this Association, and/or 
forgery insurance, only on forms of contracts 
first standardized by this Association; and be 


it 

“RESOLVED, further, that the resolution im- 
mediately preceding includes, but is not limited 
to, the following classes of bonds: bankers’ blan- 
ket bonds, brokers’ blanket bonds, primary com- 
mercial blanket bonds, excess commercial blan- 
ket bonds, blanket position bonds, and all forms 
of forgery insurance; and be it 

“RESOLVED, further, that all rules hereto- 
fore adopted and now in force relating to stand- 
ard forms of bonds shall remain in full force 
and effect.” 

Since this resolution is controlling with 





The Author’s Objective 


This is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on bankers’ and brokers’ blan- 
ket bonds, prepared by Edward C. 
Lunt for The Eastern Underwriter. 
Already the author of two widely read 
reference books on suretyship Mr. 
Lunt for some months past has been 
making an exhaustive study of blan- 
ket bonds, a branch of the business 
about which little has been written. 
He first discusses the forms and uses 
of the bonds. In succeeding issues 
the superseded-suretyship rider, auto- 
matic restoration of bond penalties, 
and other important features of 
blanket bonds will be treated. The 
aim in view is to make the many 
ramifications of such bonds more 














all members of the Surety Association, 
and since blanket bonds are not written 
by way of the few non-conference com- 
panies, it follows that such bonds are 
available (except through London un- 
derwriters) only in standardized forms. 
Moreover, the rule is rigidly enforced; 
no slightest change of “i” dotting or of 
“t” crossing is permissible. The law of 
the Medes and Persians was a boiling 
Vesuvian crater compared with one of 
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THE INTANGIBLE ASSET 


In addition to other items appearing in a finan- 
cial statement, that intangible asset—represent- 
ing the years of faithful and equitable treatment 








of clients and the number of clients served, and 
commonly called Goodwill—should be carefully 


considered by insurance agents and brokers 


when placing their clients’ business. 
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It could not 


these standardized forms. 
i if we are to 


well be otherwise, indeed, 
have any such rule at all. 
20 Basic Forms in Use 

3. Twenty basic forms in use: While 
some of them are rarely issued, there 
are at present twenty forms of blanket 
bonds available for different classes of 
obligees (1-3, 4B, 4C, 5-8, 8 revised, 9, 10, 
10A, 11-16, and 18). It is not the case 
that any form of bond may be used for 
any kind of obligee. On the contrary 
the various forms have been designed 
for, and their use (by Surety Associa- 
tion rules) is restricted to, certain class- 
es of obligees as set forth below. 

4. Bonds available to commercial 
banks and similar institutions: Forms 1, 

7, 8 (7 and 8 are obsolete except as 
to bonds already in force), and 8 revised 
may be sold to banks, trust companies, 
safe-deposit companies, title companies 
doing a banking business, and to building 
and loan associations located in states 
where they are subject to supervision by 
the State Banking Department. 

5. 3onds available to investment 
banking houses and similar insureds: 
Forms 1, 2, 7, 8 (7 and 8 are obsolete 
except as to bonds already in force), 8 
revised, and 11-15 may be sold to such 
obligees. It should be noted, however, 
that when any of these forms except 11, 
12 and 13 are so used the standard trad- 
ing-loss exclusion clause and the stand- 
ard restrictive messenger clause must be 
either embodied in the bond or engrafted 
thereon by rider. No rider is necessary 
in the case of forms 11-13 because these 
two exclusions are contained in the regu- 
lar text of those forms. 

Bond houses, dealers in mortgages and 
commercial paper, notebrokers, and fi- 
nance companies are regarded, for rate- 
making purposes, as investment bank- 
ers. 

When to Use Stockbrokers’ Form 


Care should be taken not to confuse 
investment bankers with stockbrokers in 
quoting rates for blanket bonds. Under- 
writers have sometimes not agreed upon 
the classification appropriate in a given 
case, and in order to avert awkward sit- 
uations of that kind a rule was adopted 
February 17, 1931, whereby insureds must 
be regarded as stockbrokers if 10% or 
more of their business, by either vol- 
ume or number of accounts, consists of 
marginal trading. 

6. Bonds available to stockbrokers: 
The forms commonly used are 11, 12 
14, and 15. Forms 14 and 15 are pre- 
cisely alike, except that 14 has a para- 
graph not in 15 requiring the insured’s 
books to have been audited within a year 
before the effective date of the bond, and 
to be audited at least once a year there- 
after. Since almost all brokers have 
their books audited anyway every year 
or oftener, form 15, costing considerably 
more than 14, is rarely issued. 

Form 8 revised was made available to 
stockbrokers on February 17, 1931, pro- 
vided that the trading-loss exclusion rider 
and the messenger rider were attached 
to the bond. 

7. Bonds available to building and 
loan associations: Certain forms are men- 
tioned in section 5 as available in cer- 
tain states. In addition, form 16 may 
be sold generally. 

8 Bonds available to savings banks: 
While forms 1, 2, 7, 8 (7 and 8 are ob- 
solete as to new business), and 8 re- 
vised may be issued in favor of savings 
banks, form 5 is commonly used. That 
form may be used only in favor of sav- 
ings banks, and it serves their peculiar 
needs excellently. It is unlike the other 
bonds in its general structure; and it 
has a number of broad and unusual fea- 
tures. While form 5 may be issued, as 
stated, only when the obligee is a sav- 
ings bank, it is permissible so to use it 
even if the bank permits its depositors 
to draw checks on their savings accounts, 
provided that the bank does no commer- 
cial business. 

Customers’ Securities Bond Form 

9. Customers’ securities blanket bond, 
form 3: This is issued in favor of banks 
and indemnifies them for the loss of se- 
curities deposited with them by custom- 


ers—for such loss when due to dishon- 
esty, robbery, burglary, larceny, theft, 
holdup, or destruction. It should be 
noted that the securities must be held by 
the insured bank as “bailee, trustee, cus- 
todian, agent, or in any other capacity,” 
and that they must not be securities 
owned by the insured bank or held by it 
as collateral (securities so owned or held, 
however, would be covered by the bank- 
ers’ blanket bond that the bank would 
presumably carry). 

While it is true that this form 3 pro- 
tection is included in the blanket bonds 
that banks commonly procure to satis- 
fy their general needs, many banks nev- 
ertheless think it worth while to buy in 
addition form 3. They do so, for ex- 
ample, when they customarily hold, or 
are likely at times to hold, as trustee or 
similar representative, for safekeeping or 
like purpose, a quantity of securities in- 
commensurate with the amount of the 
blanket bond needed for their normal re- 
quirements. A bank so circumstanced 
can procure a form-3 bond that will 
serve this supplemental purpose com- 
pletely and at very moderate 
much lower cost than would be incurred 
in the purchase of a regular bankers’ 
blanket bond large enough to cover this 
specific point of danger. 

10. Customers’ securities blanket bond, 
form 4B: Form 3, as we have seen, cov- 
ers securities owned by others but lodged 
with the insured bank. Form 4B, on the 
other hand (Forms 4 and 4A are obso- 
lete), covers securities lodged by the in- 
sured bank itself with some other bank- 
ing institution, named in the bond as 
such depository. Usually the securities 
so deposited will be owned by the in- 
sured bank, but they need not be, in 
order to be covered, nor need the bank 
be legally liable for them. Here, as in 
the earlier case (form 3), the securities 
covered must be held by the depository 
for the account of the insured bank as 
“bailee, trustee, custodian, agent, or in 
any other capacity,” but may not be held 
as collateral. 





This bond is appropriate when banks 
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that are members of the Federal Reserve 
System have occasion, as they frequently 
do, to deposit securities with the Federal 
Reserve bank of the given district. 

11. Customers’ securities blanket 
bond, form 4C: This bond is a good deal 
like 3 and 4B, but it has to do with and 
protects securities deposited, not by 
banks or similar institutions, but by in- 
dividuals and concerns not eligible for 
blanket bonds. The bond is issued in 
favor of the depository bank, but it 
names the depositor and states that the 
insured bank is indemnified “for the ac- 
count of” such depositor. Here, as in the 
earlier cases, the securities deposited 
must be held by the bank “as bailee, 
trustee, custodian, agent, or in any other 
capacity,” and may not be held as col- 
lateral; and here, as before, the securi- 
ties need not be owned by the depositor, 
nor need the latter be legally liable for 
them. 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. Form 18 


12. Bonds covering special, limited 
purposes: Form 6 is used only for Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, form 9 only for the 
United States War Finance Corpora- 
tion and the Agricultural Loan Agency 
of Minneapolis, and Forms 10 and 10A 
only for Federal Land Banks, Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks, and National 
Farm Loan Associations. 

Form 18, issuable only in favor of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
was approved by the executive committee 
of the Surety Association on May 18, 








SAFETY 
SIDELIGHTS 


a course 


in first aid 


Any campaign for home safety should include provision for first- 


aid instruction. 


of such courses can be obtained from the American Red Cross. 


Advice and material for the organization and conduct 


It is 


often possible, also, to obtain the services of an instructor from the 


local Red Cross chapter or other capable authorities. 


If the 4,500,000 home accidents occurring in this country annually 


are to be reduced, public-spirited people must take the lead. We shall 


gladly tell women’s 


organizations, insurance agents, or anyone else 


seriously interested to whom they may refer for advice on conducting 


a community home safety campaign. 


when writing. 


Please refer to this advertisement 


Great American 
gudemnify Company 
CASUALTY Bem fork SURETY 
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1932, and promulgated August 2, 1932 
Form 17, a brokers’ blanket bond, pre- 
pared at the instance of the New York 
Stock Exchange after months of deliber- 
ation by a committee of underwriters, has 
never been adopted by the Association. 

13. The amounts in which blanket 
bonds may be written: The general rule, 
applicable to both bankers’ and brokers’ 
blanket bonds, is that no bond may be 
written in an amount less than $25,000. 
It seems to be generally understood that 
larger bonds must be multiples of $25,000; 
but no rule to that effect was ever made 
by the Surety Association or otherwise. 
The twelve Federal Reserve Banks may 
be blanket-bonded (upon form 6) only in 
the amount of $500,000 or multiples 
thereof. 

14. “Baby” blanket bonds: The gen- 
eral rule forbidding the issuance of bonds 
in amounts under $25,000 is subject to ex- 
ception in the case of forms 2, 5, 12, and 
16. These forms may all be written, for 
certain obligees and under certain con- 
ditions, at rates less than normal, in 
amounts less than $25,000. When so is- 
sued, the instruments are known as 
“baby” bonds. The epithet applies only 
to amounts, since as to wording the 
bonds vary in no respect from the forms 
in regular use. 


CASUALTY COUNSEL MEETING 





Five Speakers Already Secured for An- 
nual Convention at White Sulphur 
Springs, Sept. 8-10 

The International Association of In- 
surance Counsel has announced its pro- 
gram for the annual meeting at the 
Greenbrier Hotel at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., on September 8-10. 
Among the speakers on the program and 
their subjects will be the following: 

“Recent attempts to limit the jurisdic- 
tion of federal courts,” by H. B. Lee, at- 
torney general of West Virginia. “Omi- 
nous abuses threatening the insurability 
of workmen’s compensation,” by F. Rob- 
ertson Jones, general manager of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives of New York City. “Merging, 
purchasing and refinancing of insurance 
companies,” by Alfred M. Best of New 
York City. “Preference of deposits of 
trustees in bankruptcy in state banks,” 
by John G. McKay of Miami, and “Lia- 
bility on fidelity insurance contracts in 
excess of the amount of the named in- 
surance,” by Hal C. Thurman, Okla- 
homa City. 

On Thursday evening, September &, a 
dinner dance has been arranged which 
will give members and their guests an 
opportunity to get acquainted. ‘The 
hostess committee will arrange entertain- 
ment for the ladies, such as automo)ile 
rides and bridge parties with suitable 
prizes. 

A golf tournament has been arranged 
for Friday afternoon, September 9. Three 
prizes have been donated—one by Bond, 
Schoeneck & King of Syracuse, N. Y; 
one by Hon. John J. McInerney of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and another by William A. 
Porteous, Jr. of New Orleans. 





APPOINT ST. LOUIS AGENCY 

The Massachusetts Bonding has s¢- 
lected the 47-year old Charles L. Crane 
agency of St. Louis as its general agents. 





GERMAN CO. CUTS CAPITAL _ 

The Cologne Reinsurance Co., one ol 
the oldest reinsurance companies, has e- 
creased its capital from 12.2 million 
marks to 10 million, 25% paid up. 
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Aetna Life Booklet On 
Comp. Rate Changes 


GIVES ANSWERS FOR AGENTS 








Company Provides Producers with Ma- 
terial to Offset Complaints on 
Increases in Rates 





To provide its agents with authentic 

material upon which to base satisfactory 
and convincing answers to any criticisms 
that may be made concerning the recent 
workmen’s compensation rate increases 
in many states, the Aetna Life has just 
issued an effective presentation of the 
matter. This booklet consists of eight 
84 x 11 inch pages containing a series of 
pertinent questions and answers and four 
graphic “exhibits.” 
’ The salient facts presented combine to 
explain how it is that companies writing 
compensation insurance have in recent 
years incurred constantly increasing 
losses. For instance, companies entered 
in New York state have sustained a 
country-wide underwriting loss on this 
line which during the years 1924 to 1931 
inclusive totaled $114,854,363. In 1931 
alone, for every dollar of premium 
earned, these companies incurred losses 
and expenses amounting to $1.19. 

Briefly, some of the reasons for a con- 
stantly mounting ratio of compensation 
awards and medical benefits, as set forth 
by the Aetna’s analysis of the subject, 
are: 

Reasons for Mounting Loss Ratio 

1. Reduced wages mean reduced pay- 
rolls, in turn resulting in less premium 
income for compensation carriers. Yet 
benefits and expenses based on average 
full time wages have increased. 

2. Claims resulting from industrial 
diseases have increased. 

3. The mechanization of industry has 
reduced payrolls (and therefore pre- 
miums) but has increased exposure and 
accidents per man. 

4. Bankruptcies of policyholders cut 

off the compensation premiums, yet pay- 
ments of benefits to injured employes 
continue, 
_ 5. The increased use of automobiles 
in business tends to more disabling acci- 
dents of employes with resultant com- 
pensation indemnity. 

6. Amendments to compensation laws, 
which provide for increased medical ex- 
penses and compensation benefits. 

\lthough the Aetna’s booklet was pre- 
pared primarily for the information of 
its agents, others particularly interested 
in the subject may obtain copies upon re- 
quest—as long as the present supply 
lasts. Some of the questions and an- 
swers follow: 

Questions and Answers 

Question: Is the increase in rate ex- 
hected to make up for past losses? 

Answer: No. The purpose of the in- 
crease is to meet losses and expenses in 
the future and not to make up for past 
losses. An increase was necessary in 
order to preserve the solvency of the com- 
Panies and insure their ability to pay the 
compensation due to injured workers and 
to the widows and orphans of those killed 
In industry, thus preventing loss either to 
the employer who has purchased Com- 
Pensation insurance or to the workers and 
their families who are the beneficiaries 
under the Compensation Laws. (See Ex- 
hibit A.) 

Question: According to your figures the 
net losses on compensation insurance show 
very marked increase in 1931 over 1930. 
low do you ‘account for this? 

Answer: First of all, you must under- 
Stand that these net losses represent the 
difference between the actual premiums 
earned by the carriers and the total losses 
and expenses incurred in the form of 
compensation and medical benefits, taxes, 
‘ureau costs, licenses, inspection, adjust- 
ment and other expenses. 

aa ont beginning with 1930, wage 
that én generally reduced means 
on pel i earned by the compa- 
wie ave been reduced in the same 
Prvebieens contrast to this reduction In 

. » compensation and _ medical 
enefits have been constantly increasing. 
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Indemnity 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
* 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 
@ 

Unquestioned Financial Stability 
Unique, Convenient Policies | 


Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, Combination 
Residence Policy and Complete Golfer’s Policy 


issued jointly with allied fire companies. 


More Speakers On 
Claim Ass’n Program 


LAWYER AND PSYCHOLOGIST 


R. W. Shackleford to Talk on Suicide; 
Dr. L. Keeler Will Speak on the 


Detection of Crime 








W. J. Hargrave, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee of the International 
Claim Association, has been able to se- 
cure two more speakers of prominence, 
R. W. Shackleford and Dr. Leonarde 
Keeler, for the coming meeting, which 
will be held at the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept- 
tember 12, 13 and 14. 

Mr. Shackleford, who is connected with 
the law firm of Shackleford, Ivy, Far- 
rior & Shannon of Tampa, Fla., will read 
a paper entitled, “History and Legal As- 
pects of Suicide.” For a number of years 
Mr. Shackleford has been devoting al- 
most all'of his time to insurance and 
negligence practice, doing all the trial 
work for his firm, and was recently ap- 
pointed editorial associate of the In- 
surance Claim Journal, published in 
Washington, and is also associated with 
the International Association of Insur- 
ance Counsel. 

The other speaker will be Dr. Keeler, 
psychologist, who is connected with the 
Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory of 
the Northwestern University of Chicago. 
His subject will be, “Scientific Crime De- 
tection Methods and Demonstration of 
the Polygraph.” Dr. Keeler has devel- 
oped and perfected a machine known as 
the “lie detector,” which records emo- 
tional reactions following questions 
which are answered untruthfully. This 
instrument is being used in_ scientific 
crime detection work and has been of 
considerable interest to insurance claim 
men. Dr. Keeler will give a lecture and 
demonstration of this machine with its 
possible application to insurance work. 

Governor William G. Conley of West 
Virginia will extend the greetings of that 
state to the members of the convention 
on Tuesday morning, September 13. 

The Boston Association of Claim Ex- 
ecutives, organized in 1926, and having 
thirty-five members representing forty- 
two casualty companies, many of which 
write accident and health insurance, has 
voted to send its secretary, John E. 
Hartnett of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty, to the meeting of the In- 
ternational Claim Association. The As- 
sociation would welcome delegates from 
other city associations of local claim men. 





OPPOSE COMP. RATE INCREASES 

Insurance Commissioner C. R. Hors- 
will of South Dakota has issued an or- 
der disapproving the proposed increase 
in workmen’s compensation rates for 
that state and calling for a hearing on 
August 30 when the companies are to 
show cause why the order should not 
be made permanent. Insurance Commis- 
sioner Lee Herdman of Nebraska says 
he has informed the casualty companies 
that increased rates cannot be made ef- 
fective as to existing policies. 





ALABAMA OPPOSITION , 


The Alabama State Insurance Depart- 
ment has disapproved a plan to make 
future rate changes in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance effective or out- 
standing as well as renewal business, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Frank 
H. Spears, compensation clerk of the 
department. The matter will be dis- 
cussed at hearings on the proposed rate 
increase, he said, and if public opinion 
is favorable to the plan, the decision 
may be reconsidered. 





W. F. WILKS’ NEW POST 

W. F. Wilks has resigned from the 
Newark office of the Independence Iin- 
demnity to become a special agent in 
western New York state for the Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America and 
the Alliance Casualty with headquarters 
in Buffalo. 
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New Compensation Rates Held 
Imperative By R. J. Sullivan 


Prominent Travelers Vice-President Explains Why Companies 
Had to Have Increases; Supports the Sliding Scale 
of Acquisition Cost 


R. J. 


Travelers and one of the country’s lead- 


Sullivan, vice-president of the 


ng experts on casualty insurance, has 
issued a statement defending the need 
for increased compensation rates which 
has been sent to managers of the Trav- 
clers and their assistants, general agents, 
interested in 
\fter 


pointing out the imperative need for rate 


local agents and others 


workmen’s compensation insurance. 


increases on account of the underwriting 
loss of more than $23,260,000 last year 
after a loss of nearly $35,000,000 for the 
two years, 1929 and 1930, Mr. Sullivan 
tells of the Travelers’ efforts to lower 
underwriting losses other than merely 
increasing rates. His strong statement 
follows in part: 

It is obviously an imperative duty 
a duty to policyholders and producers 
(who depend upon the strength of their 
insurance companies) as well as a duty 
to themselyes—for insurance carriers to 
orrect the situation as far as it is with- 
in their power so to do and to seek 
and require from others the co-opera- 
tion necessary. In this respect the Trav- 
elers has, first of all, sought to mini- 
mize accidents by intensifying its safe- 
ty work. We have endeavored to mini- 
mize indemnity costs by such supervi- 
sion of the medical service rendered to 
uur policyholders as would ensure prompt 
recovery of persons injured and that the 
ost be kept within reasonable bounds 
We have promptly and completely inves- 
tigated accidents so as to minimize the 
attempts at malingering. We have in- 
tensively studied our methods and _ pro- 
cedure so as to reduce administrative 
costs 

We have made effective a reduction 

salaries so as to further reduce the 

st of administration. But after doing 
all of these things the Travelers, like 
ther companies, finds itself with an un- 
lerwriting loss of enormous proportions. 

It may be asked, “Why have the com- 
panies permitted this underwriting loss 
to develop year after year? Was not 
the situation within the control of the 
ompanies? Were not rates revised?” 
Yes, rates were revised, but those who 
make insurance rates were no more pre- 
pared for the conditions which have de- 
veloped in this abnormal economic era 
than were economists, bankers, manufac- 
turers, merchants and government offi- 
tals 

What are the causes of this tremen- 
lous underwriting loss to the Travelers 
and other companies? The first ana 
principal cause is the reduction in rate 


f wages. In the language of Honorable 
Clarence W. Hobbs, special representa- 
tive of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, “There can be 


no doubt that wage changes exercise a 
profound influence on loss ratios, making 
the computation of rates in times of eco- 
nomic unstability a very precarious mat- 
ter “a 
Wage Reduction Problems 

The term “wage changes” was used by 
Mr.’ Hobbs to mean reduction in rate 
The difficulty in gauging the 
effect of reduction in rate of wages is 
that such reductions are not rejected in 
the experience which is available and 
used for the determination of rates. The 
last year of experience which goes into 
the present revision is 1930. Obviously 
the experience of that year does not fully 
reflect the reductions which became ef- 
fective in 1931 and 1932; and of course 


of wages 


no available experience will reflect the 
wage changes that may be made in the 
near future. Hence in the determination 
of the factor which should reflect the 
influence of wage reductions, the com- 
panies were required to have recourse 
to judgment. 

Reduction in rate of wages, while the 
principal factor, is not the only one 
which has adversely affected the loss ra- 
tio. Others may be cited as follows: 

1. The propensity of many injured 
employes, influenced by the knowledge 
that there is no job awaiting them upon 
recovery, to protract the period of disa- 
bility and thus convert workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance into unemployment 
insurance. 

2. Mechanization of industry—which 
reduces the payroll upon which the pre- 
mium is based and produces greater se- 
verity of accidents. 

3. Greater use of piece work as re- 
muneration —thereby placing pressure 
upon the employe for production and in- 
creasing his liability to accident. 

4. A markedly increased tendency on 
the part of administrative bodies to show 
leniency to the claimant at the expense 
of the employer and insurance carrier. 

[t will be noted that these elements 
are beyond the control of the companies ; 
and while some of them have been pres- 
ent in the period covered by past ex- 
perience, yet the influence of these ele- 
ments has been so intensified in the im- 
mediate past and at the present time 
as to exercise an influence way beyond 
that which is reflected in the available 
experience. 

Acquisition Costs 

In some states it is an innovation for 
the carriers to apply increased rates to 
existing business; but here again we are 
confronted with a condition so abnormal 
and so serious as to call for unusual 
treatment, a condition recognized by the 
insurance commissioners in the resolu- 
tion heretofore quoted and reading in 
part “The National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners believe that the 
emergency warrants an immediate and 
general increase in compensation rates.” 
Purchasers of workmen’s compensation 
insurance have been getting their pro- 
tection at substantially less cost for a 
long term of years. It follows that the 
continuance of the protection which is 
required by the employer—and which is 
so important to his employes—can only 
be guaranteed by establishing the rates 
at a point which will meet the bill. 

In their consideration of the general 
subject, the insurance commissioners 


pointed out to the companies that while 
their necessities were great, so too were 
the necessities of the employers, and 
the companies were definitely told that 
costs must be reduced—that rates which 
provided increased remuneration to 
agents per $100 of premium would not 
be approved. In pursuance of this man- 
date, the companies conferred with com- 
mittees representing the agents and 
found a general disposition to accept this 
mandate as reasonable; but considerable 
difference of opinion developed between 
the agents themselves as to the manner 
in which the mandate should be made 
effective. Some agents argued for a level 
reduction in acquisition cost; others sub- 
scribed to the graduation principle; 
namely that a lesser commission be paid 
on premiums in the higher brackets than 
in the lower brackets. In the end the 
companies presented a plan of gradua- 
tion which contemplated that the pres- 
ent total acquisition cost of 17144% should 
be maintained on all premiums up to 
$1,000. If the premium for an individual 
risk was in excess of $1,000, then the 
total acquisition cost applicable to the 
excess would be 10%. 

In maintaining the present total ac- 
quisition cost for all premium earned 
up to $1,000 the companies gave recogni- 
tion to the fact that 94% of all risks 
written by stock companies carried an 
annual premium of $500 or less—which 
is another way of saying that the mass 
of producers handle risks with annual 
premiums of less than $1,000. It was 
the view of the companies that on risks 
of this class the agents earned every 
dollar they received and that it would 
be unjust to propose or passively accept 
a plan which would reduce their remu- 
neration on such risks. On the other 
hand, the companies know from bitter 
experience that employers who are con- 
fronted with a substantial premium are 
no longer willing to pay what they re- 
gard as an excessive overhead. Hence, 
to the disadvantage of producers as well 
as companies, too many employers—rep- 
resenting risks of desirable class—have 
transferred their insurance to mutuals, 
state funds, or have even undertaken to 
insure themselves. To overcome this 
loss to producers and companies by re- 
ducing the cost to the purchasers, and 
thus minimizing the competitive element, 
the plan which has been made effective 
provides that a discount of 12%4.% in the 
premium will be made to the employer 
on the premium earned in excess of $1,- 
000—this in consideration of the reduc- 
tion in acquisition and administrative ex- 
pense. 

From the standpoint of the producer 
as well as the company, it is regrettable 
that it should be necessary to increase 
the cost of compensation insurance at 
this time; but no agent or purchaser of 
compensation insurance, with the record 
of loss which the companies have sus- 
tained before him, can fail to recognize 
the justification of the increase—particu- 
larly since the increase is not calculated 
to recoup the losses of the past but 
merely designed to prevent further loss. 
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OKLA. COMPENSATION PLAN 


The governor of Oklahoma has ap- 
pointed a committee to look into com- 
pensation insurance affairs of Oklahoma 
and to report its recommendations and 
findings to him, who in turn will ask 
the legislature to adopt them. He indi- 
cated that in event other methods can- 
not be found, the state should go into 
the insurance business—not on a general 
insurance business basis, but only to in- 
sure those engaged in hazardous occu- 
pations such as mining. The committee 
includes A. Murphy, state labor commis- 
sioner, chairman; E. J. Mitchell, cotton 
ginner of Wunnewood; M. C. Harbaugh, 
secretary of the Tri State Lead & Zinc 
Mining Co.; John Kroutil, miller of Yu- 
kon, and J. Luther Langston, represent- 
ing labor. 





M. B. WALKER VICE-PRESIDENT 


M. Barrett Walker, for several years 
in charge of the claim departments of 
the United States Fidelity & Casualty at 
Baltimore, has been advanced to the post 
of executive vice-president. Hugh D. 
Combs, in charge of the New York City 
claim department, has been transferred 
to the home office as general superin- 
tendent of all claim departments. He is 
succeeded here in New York by Ray L. 
Walker, transferred from the St. Louis 
branch office. 





RAY L. WALKER PROMOTED 

Ray Lewis Walker, who succeeds 
Hugh Combs as superintendent of claims 
of the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty in New York, entered the employ 
of the company in 1923. Mr. Walker 
served as superintendent of claims in the 
West and Middle West and has recent- 
ly been brought from St. Louis to New 
York to fill the vacancy caused by the 
promotion of Mr. Combs to general su- 
perintendent of claims at the home of- 
fice of the company in Baltimore. Mr. 
Walker served in the Navy during the 
war and after the signing of the Armis- 
tice practiced law in West Virginia and 
Missouri. 





Lecture Courses 


(Continued from Page 29) 


28 and the latter on April 5. The charges 
for the courses will be $7.50 for members 
of the Society and $12.50 for non- 
members. 

Working with Mr. Tillinghast on the 
casualty courses are two committees. Mr 
Haugh is the committee for Part 1. For 
Part 3 the members are as follows: 
Thomas Y. Beams, Royal Indemnity, 
chairman; F. Stuart Brown, Fireman's 
Fund Indemnity; Edward R. Prescott, 
American Employers Indemnity, ad 
John Riddell, Norwich Union Indemnity. 





Liability Manual 


(Continued from Page 29) 


arising out of accidents caused by their 
minor children, so far as such accident 
would be covered under the policy 's 
caused by the husband or wife. Optional 
coverages under this policy include dog 
liability, saddle animal liability, liability 
of minor children, residences, private g@- 
rages or stables at locations other than 
the principal residence, emplovers lia 
bility or voluntary compensation. ; 

The rating of the premises hazard for 
automobiles garages, repair shops and 
sales and service agencies will in the 
future be written on a payroll basis 1- 
stead ‘of on area and frontage. 
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A Few Reasons W hy It Pays to Sell 


Travelers Accident Insurance 





MicHicAN—$25 a WEEK 


Commercial Traveler— 


Railroad accident—train brought to a 
sudden stop, insured’s head was thrown 
forward and back twice, fracturing the 
Atlas. He wears a steel neck brace and 
exertion of any consequence brings on 
temporary paralytic strokes. 

Paid (double indemnity) since 1912 
—$52,925. 


New YorK—$50 a WEEK 


Commercial photographer— 

Going down stone steps from his studio, 
slipped and fell, landing heavily on his 
back, fractured spine—wears plaster cast. 


Paid since 1922—$26,100. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$25 A WEEK 


Superintendent of Mines— 


In mine; a fall of slate and coal fell on 
him, causing fracture of first vertebra. 


Paid since 1925—$9,999.29. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$50 4 WEEK 


Salesman— 

Tripped and fell entire flight of stairs; 
concussion of brain—fracture of skull, 
paralysis of right side. 


Paid since 1926—$16,600. 


OrEGON—$25 a WEEK 


President manufacturing concern— 
Boarding train, slipped off icy step, 
fractured 4th and 5th vertebrae causing 
paralysis of lower extremities. 

Paid (double indemnity) since 1922 
—$24,971.43. 


RuopeE IsLtanp—$62.50 a WEEK 


Lumber Merchant— 

Slipped on ice in his yard, landing 
heavily, fracturing vertebra in neck, 
has to wear a heavy harness to keep his 
head erect. 


Paid since 1924—$26,200.89. 


On1o—$20 a WEEK 


Retail butcher— 

In automobile, collided with street car, 
sustained fractured skull and arm, and 
dislocation of shoulder. 


Paid since 1923—$9,202.86. 


_ Nova Scorra—$25 a WEEK 


Manager Laundry— 

Steps of summer cottage collapsed, 
throwing insured on rocky ground, sus- 
taining compound fracture of thigh. 


Paid since 1926—$7,925. 
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Life . Accident 
Liability . Automobile 
Health . Steam Boiler . Compensation 








TR AV EL ER S 


The Travelers Insurance Company 

The Travelers Indemnity Company 

The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Fire . Windstorm 
Group . Plate Glass . Aircraft 


Burglary . Machinery . Inland Marine 
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To the Members of the 
National Association 


of Insurance Agents 


Greeting: 


I extend to you on behalf of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, a cordial welcome to Philadelphia 
which you have so happily chosen as the convention city 
for your thirty-seventh annual meeting. 

You are invited to visit the home office of our 
Company here, and to inspect the North America collection 
of fire-marks and other Early Americana of interest to 
those connected with fire insurance. 

You will find our organization at your service 
for any assistance you may require, and I hope you will 


not hesitate to call upon us. 


Very truly yours, 


President 


"WELCOME TO PHILADELPHIA 
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CHARACTER 


As years accumulate, a business organiza- 
tion acquires a personality from the 
individuals who are members of it. ‘The 
business principles and methods they adopt 
and practice help to mold the institution. 
This personal quality is not acquired over 
night, in a year, or in a few years. Char- 
acter is built in a life insurance company 
only by earnest devotion to principles and 


friendly unselfish dealings over many years. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Organized 1851 


WE HAVE ROOM IN OUR AGENCIES FOR 
PROGRESSIVE YOUNG MEN 
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Courtesy Southera Pacific 


Leaders See Lite Insurance As ‘On 
Threshold of Great Opportunity 


By Clarence Axman 


San Francisco, Aug. 16.—It is not rea- 
sonable to think that a convention held 
by the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters on the Pacific Coast during a 
period when the country is emerging 
from a great economic crisis would break 
any records in attendance or would be 
accompanied by much ballyhoo in the 
way of emotional enthusiasm. And such 
is the case with the forty-third annual 
convention meeting in San Francisco 
this week. It is a small convention in 
registration but there are no long faces. 

Those who are here know that life in- 
surance is on the threshold of great 
achievements, that one result of the de- 
pression was to make the public realize 
that the best investment buy is life in- 
surance, that there are tens of thousands 
of new prospects from the class which 
is kicking itself because it did not have 
sense enough in years gone by to take 
the policies which former income could 
easily have bought. In brief, from the 
standpoint of the insurance agent and 
broker there is a field of tremendous 
area ready to be harvested; and those 
attending this convention are serious 
persons ready to pick up every tip that 
1s available and with open ears not to 
let any good sales idea escape. 

The theme of the convention as given 
by Theodore M. Riehle, chairman of the 
Program committee, was that life insur- 
ance and annuities are the golden gate 
to financial independence. Most of the 
addresses clung closely to the theme. 


Open with Evening Session 


It is doubtful if there has yet been a 
convention of this Association where the 
Program more quickly got down to brass 
tacks and where there was so little ex- 
citement. The convention really got un- 
der way on Tuesday morning when the 
Million Dollar Round Table had around 


the board about thirty of the stars of the 
business while the managers and general 
agents convened in another section of 
the hotel, several hundred strong, and 
discussed their problems. 

In the afternoon the managers went 
into three different huddles graded by 
population. The main convention got 
under way at night, it being the first 
time that a night session was the start- 
ing off spot. The night session opened 
with song as usual but there was no 
band as on some occasions, no organ 
either. 

It was not long before the hall was 
full, its chair space being small and the 
balcony consisting of little more than a 
box. The stage was small and accom- 
modated only a small group, consisting 
of officers of the association and a few 
guests representing organizations in the 
business. Also there was the veteran 
William Alexander, secretary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
the leading educator of life insurance. 


Some of Those Present 


New York City sent but a handful in- 
cluding T. M. Riehle, Fred S. Goldstandt 
and Ralph G. Engelsman. Julian S. My- 
rick, most influential of the general 
agents and former president of the asso- 
ciation could not come but was in touch 
with the convention just the same. Law- 
rence Priddy did not show up as he had 
just returned from a trip to the Scandi- 
navian waters. (George A. Kederich also 
had to remain in the east. Philadel- 
phia sent six. 

Former presidents of the National As- 
sociation in attendance were: Frank L. 
Jones, E. J. Clark, Frank McMillan, 
John Newton Russell, John W. Clegg, 
A. O. Eliason and George E. Lackey. 
Among some of the company men intro- 
duced to the convention were Henry E. 

’ 


North, Metropolitan; Frank L. 
and Albert G. 
ciety; Peter M. Fraser, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; W. T. Grant, Business Men’s As- 
surance; John A. Stevenson, Penn Mu- 
tual; Henry W. Cook, Northwestern Na- 
tional; D. Gordon Hunter, Phoenix Mu- 
tual; Gerard S. Nollen and W. W. Jae- 
ger, Bankers of Des Moines. 


Jones 
sorden, Equitable So- 


Greetings from various associations 
were given by William H. Davis, Pacific 
Mutual, representing the Life Presi- 
dents; Walter E. Webb, American Life 
Convention; Frank V. Keesling, Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Counsel; R. 
George McCuish, Canada Life Under- 
writers Association. 

Hear President Storer and Welcomers 


President Elbert Storer surprised the 
conyention by appearing as presiding of- 
ficer as he had been ill and in bed all 
day. The opening addresses told the 
story of San Francisco and its resur- 
rection and rehabilitation after the fire 
until now it is one of the best built and 
most impressive of all cities. 

Ben F. Shapro, president of the local 
eloquently welcomed the 
convention and the mayor of San Fran- 
cisco responded. The only man present 
in dinner clothes also extended greet- 
ings. 


association, 


There followed a play by Louis UIl- 
man, New York Life agent of Los An- 
geles, on a life insurance theme. Set 
papers by Mrs. Mildred P. Miller of 
Kansas City and Dr. S. S. Huebner com- 
pleted the program of the opening ses- 
sion. 

Many of those present had come by 
way of Los Angeles and saw some of the 


Olympics. Some had also visited Agua 
Caliente. Ralph Engelsman visited the 
sound studios of Hollywood before 


reaching San Francisco and saw and 





1933 Convention 
San Francisco, Aug. 15.—The con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in 1933 will be 
held in Chicago, the executive com- 
Milwaukee made a 
strong bid for the meeting. The ex- 
act date will be decided later. 


Chicago Gets 


mittee decided. 





heard Al Jolson and others at work mak- 
ing pictures. 

Company meetings here included a 
convention of Bankers of Des Moines 
general agents, a Metropolitan Life din- 
ner, meetings of the Equitable Society 
and. Mutual Life agents in this territory. 

Situation on Institutional Advertising 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee Monday morning Ralph G. En- 
gelsman in Julian Myrick’s abserice read 
the report on institutional advertising. 

Up to date there have heen expres- 
sions of opinion from companies that 
were willing to contribute on a pro rata 
basis approximately $400,000. The com- 
mittee will not go actively forward with 
an institutional advertising campaign un- 
til at least a half a million dollars is 
available for a period of three years. 

Some of the larger companies Have 
shown a trend toward joining the move- 
ment for institutional advertising. 

Chicago was chosen for the next meet- 
ing place and the nominating committee 
in picking Alexander E. Patterson for 
a vice-presidency insures having a local 
man in the association line-up for next 
year. $ 
Reports were read at the executive 
committee on international council, or- 
ganization structure, relations with law- 
vers, co-operation with trust officers and 
laws and legislation. 
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Walter E. Webb Advises Managers to 


Build Up Personnel 


San Francisco, Aug. 16—At the clos- 
ing session of the meeting of the group 
conferences of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters attended by several 
hundred general agents and managers, 
Walter E. Webb, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Life of U. S. A. 
emphasized the necessity of the general 
agent driving for production, personally 
or through his agents, capitalizing the 
situation which makes possible the se- 
curing of new personnel composed of 
men who are leaving other businesses, 
not because the men had failed, but be- 
cause the business itself had failed. Mr. 
Webb Chairman 
Alexander E. Patterson. 

The title of Mr. Webb’s speech was 
“Your Job.” He stated that it was his 
belief that the mistakes of the so-called 
leaders during the last four year period 
should form an excellent foundation for 


was introduced by 


the building of confidence in one’s self. 
Agency building, he said, was to be 
facts rather than theories, 
minds of men as well as their 


founded on 
as the 
pocket-books had been thoroughly liq- 
uidated. 

Mr. Webb likewise that he 
thought it a mistake to talk policies of 
ten thousand incomes to men who mani- 
festly could not earn more than half that 
He further asserted that an 


stated 


amount. 


and Production 





Blank & Sto'les 
WALTER E. WEBB 


agent’s enthusiasm should be builded on 
the agent’s real capacity for achievement 
rather than vague hopes. 

Other facts af his speech were that he 
believed that the public today was “Life 
Insurance” conscious more than ever be- 
fore, that men know their situations and 
life insurance is their only solution to 
the problem. 





“Agents Must Feed Their Minds As 
Well As Their Bodies,” Says Good 


Life insurance agents have taken en- 
tirely too much for granted as to what 
the man in the street knows about life 
insurance, declared Lara P. Good, Pru- 
dential manager of San Diego, Calif., in 
his address before the Managers’ Sec- 
tion on Tuesday. Mr. Good spoke on 
the general subject of “New Training for 
Old Agents,” but covered a number of 
other important phases of agency build- 
ing as well. 

Particularly is it true that older agents 
who have talked life insurance for years 
take too much for granted, said the 
speaker, adding: “It becomes second na- 
ture to him and somehow or other he 
just assumes that the prospect knows 
what he is talking about so he doesn’t 
bother to explain. The average man in 
the street knows as much about the 
expression of ‘leaving dividends to pur- 
chase paid up additions’ as he does about 
‘habeas corpus proceedings.’ 


Need for Simple Language 


“IT am not contending that the agent 
has no use for technical knowledge but 
when to use this knowledge and when 
not to use it in a technical way is an 
entirely different matter. If you have 
ever heard a lawyer argue his case be- 
fore a judge and then again before a 
jury you will know what I mean. When 
he is arguing his case before the judge, 
who has the same knowledge or perhaps 
better of legal phrases and legal pro- 
cedure, he can use all the Latin phrases 
that he has at his command. When he 
is arguing his case before the jury, many 
of whom have never seen the inside of 
a Latin grammar or a law book, he must 


talk in terms of ordinary simple lan- 
guage that they may understand.” 

Here are other 
Good’s address: 

Life insurance underwriters must feed 
their minds as they feed their bodies 
every day. A prize fighter can’t fight 
on the beefsteak he ate ten years ago. 
Neither can a life insurance man. He 
must keep his mind open to new ideas 
because when he is through changing or 
growing in this business of ours, he is 
through. A motor needs an occasional 
tuning up to perform at its greatest ef- 
ficiency; an underwriter must likewise 
be tuned up occasionally. 

Responsibility for All 

In the first place, before we can con- 
sider “New Training for Old Agents,” 
our agency has found it absolutely es- 
sential that we get the interest and co- 
operation of every member of our 
agency, whether young or old. To do 
that we have endeavored to pass on to 
the individual agents a part of the 
agency responsibility. It is therefore not 
my agency, but our agency, and each 
one feels the urge to do his part. 

We rely almost entirely on our old 
agents to recruit and bring in new men. 
Our agents are out making dozens of 
contacts each day and therefore have 
more opportunities to say a good word 
for our business and our agency to those 
considering changing their profession 
than I have. And, too, it might sound 
more convincing and less boastful if it 
came from the agents. So the ground is 
pretty well paved by the time the pros- 
pective agent comes in to have his first 
interview with us. 

We have a standing rule that we will 


extracts from Mr. 


Patterson Urges Managers to Study 


Agency Finance Problems as Vital 


In opening the General Agents’ and 
Managers’ Session Alexander E. Patter- 
son of Chicago, who was substituting as 
chairman for Chester O. Fischer of St. 
Louis who was prevented from attending 
by a death in his family, called atten- 
tion to the necessity of managers at- 
tacking the subject of agency finances 
which he declared is the most important 
problem confronting the manager today. 

“In this day and age we must be bank- 
ers,” he said. “Let us run our business 
on sound banking principles with ac- 
curate accounting methods, granting 
only those credits which we feel to be 
sound. We all agree, I think, that in 
the problems of recruiting, training and 
getting production, certain well recog- 
nized fundamentals have been laid down 
which we follow. Confronting us now 
is the problem of how should a general 
agent conduct his organization in a man- 
ner which will show him a fair financial 
return. This requires not only careful 
financing of agents, the proper alloca- 
tion of development and maintenance ex- 
penses, careful budgeting of all items of 
income and disbursements, but even 
more than this, an accurate system of 
accounting, inexpensive to operate, which 
will quickly reveal the entire financial 
structure of your agency operation. Such 





ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 


figures must be immediately available 
and reveal current operations rather 
than a pretty picture of history.” 








not enter into a contract with a new 
man or a former agent of another com- 
pany until after our older agents—that 
is those who have been with us a year 
or more—have had an opportunity to 
size up the newcomer. We feel that if 
a new man passes the inspection of 8 
or 10 members of the agency force, it’s 
a pretty safe bet that he is all wool and 
a yard wide and will be a good addition 
to the agency. Generally some member 
of the agency can give us the low down 
about the newcomer, particularly if he 
has been in the business before. 


No Hurried Selection 


For this reason we are not in a hurry 
to place the new man under contract. 
We have had experience in “making 
haste and repenting at leisure.” We 
generally let about two weeks go by 
during which he is urged to spend con- 
siderable time in our office, attending 
agency meetings, talking to old men, etc., 
getting our various reactions to the busi- 
ness. I try to paint the picture as black 
as possible at first so if he is likely to 
he discouraged he will quit before I have 
spent a lot of time with him. 

I tell him if he can’t completely finance 
himself for at least three months—better 
six months or a year—he had better go 
elsewhere. I grant you there are ex- 
ceptions, but I’d rather see the excep- 
tions in the other fellow’s agency. If 
have never yet seen a man render un- 
selfish service where he kept his mind 
on his commission, and we strive con- 
stantly to keep before our men that the 
greatest rewards to any man come only 
after he has rendered unselfish service. 

Believer in C. L. U. Movement 

I am a strong believer in Insurance 
education because unless the agent has 
a knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Life Insurance and how to ap- 
nly those principles to human needs, I 
do not believe he will ever succeed in 
the business. We are therefore strong 
advocates of the C. L. U., and vet I be- 
lieve the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters should now organize a post- 
graduate course of instruction for all 
old agents whether they have passed the 
“. L. U. examination or not. I contend 
that the object of such a post-graduate 
course should be the explanation of our 
highly technical life insurance phrase- 


Additional News of Managers’ Section on Pages 16 and 17 


ology in the simplest kind of language 
that any man in the street may under- 
stand. 

The old agent will very likely come to 
feel that he has been talking his Insur- 
ance ideas for so many years that they 
have become nothing more or less than 
a parrot talk. He has forgotten the fact 
that most everyone will stop and listen 
to a parrot talk if they have not heard 
that parrot talk before. His sales talk 
is very likely to get stale to him at least, 
while it may be absolutely new to the 
prospect. He may, therefore, be in- 
clined to leave out some of the basic 
principles, thinking “What’s the use of 
going through all that over and over 
again ?” 

Or again, he may discard old ideas and 
sales presentations which have proven 
successful in favor of something new and 
untried, forgetting the old adage, “Don’t 
change horses in the middle of a stream.” 
I might modify that to read, “Don’t 
change horses in the middle of a stream 
unless the one you are on has stopped 
swimming.” 


Appreciation as Investment 


There are still a lot of our agents that 
admit to the prospect that life insurance 
is all right as protection but as an In- 
vestment it is not so good. However, 
thanks to the law of the survival of the 
fittest, they are getting thinned out rap- 
idly. A great many of these agents we 
can educate to new ideas of selling 1 
we make our courses of instruction basic 
and simple. 

Further, it has been our observation 
that most of our old agents assume that 
they are in the presence of the prospect 
and their worry is what to do to help 
make the sale, when what they should 
worry about more is how to actually get 
into the presence of more and _ better 
prospects by definite appointment, and 
particularly prospects who are capable 
of making the necessary deposits. 

Following the road of least resistance, 
they are inclined to expect the prospect 
to ask them for an interview; they are 
prone to forget that the only sure road 
to satisfactory production leads past the 
sign post of at least 10 real calls and J 
real interviews daily. It is the real prob- 
lem of the managers, I believe, to kee? 
our agents on this road. 
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Resolutions on Rotation of Officers 
And Twisting Reported By Committee 


Advisory Nominating Committee Would Remove Implied Infer- 
ence That Officers Move Up; T. M. Riehle Presents 
Resolution On Twisting; Ben Shapro Chairman of Resolu- 


tions Committee 


San Francisco, Aug. 17.—Resolutions 
tc be voted on Friday by the National 
Association convention included one on 
twisting and another on rotation of the 
association’s officers. Theodore M. 
Riehle presented the twisting resolution. 
The chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee is Ben F. Shapro, San Francisco. The 
resolutions follow: 

“Whereas, the malicious practice of 
twisting business from one company to 
another, and of making doubtful state- 
ments upon the stability and character of 
companies is prevalent throughout the 
land, which is destructive of public con- 
fidence and hurtful to the interests of 
the policyholder. 

“Be It Resolved: That the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, recog- 
nizing that confidence is the basis of our 
business activity and prosperity and that 
the insurance underwriter occupies a 
privileged position of trust and that it is 
not to the interest of a policyholder to 
replace his insurance in one company 
with new insurance in another company, 
hereby endorses fully the efforts of many 
companies to stamp out this practice by 
means of inquiring in their applications 
and medical blanks whether the insur- 
ance applied for is to replace insurance 
already in force and co-operating with 
each other so that the interests of its 
policyholders may be conserved and the 
original underwriter may save the insur- 
ance for his own company. 

“In addition, this association places it- 
self on record that it is opposed to the 
solicitation, or writing, of applications 
for insurance to replace existing insur- 
ance.” 

Succession of Officers 

On the subject of the succession of 
officers the resolutions committee had 
this to say: 

In presenting our recommendations 
for officers of the National Association 
for the coming year we are first going 
to move the following preamble and reso- 
lution submitted by the advisory nomi- 
nating committee, chairman of which is 
5. T. Whatley. They follow: 

“Whereas, in some instances at least 
there has existed in the past an implied 
inference that nominees, if elected, 
should be moved up in order of succes- 
sion, and 

“Whereas, there has also existed an 
implied obligation on the part of such 
officer to accept such future nominations 
if offered, it is the belief of your ad- 
visory nominating committee that no 
such obligation, implied or otherwise, 
should be assumed by respective advis- 
ory nominating committees from year to 
year, or by those officers who accept 
nomination for a given year of service. 
We have canvassed the membership on 
this subject and this represents the sen- 
timent of the majority of those local as- 
Sociations who have seen fit to express 
themselves, 


Your committee, therefore, has felt 


free to canvass the entire field of recom- 
mended material without regard to pres- 
ent incumbents in office. 

“We, therefore, offer this in the form 
of a resolution which, if adopted by the 
nominating committee of the National 
Association and by the Association as a 
whole, may constitute a definite future 
policy and remove all possibility of mis- 
understanding or misconception on the 
part of future advisory nominating com- 
mittees, future officers, and the member- 
ship as a whole. 

“It is the belief of your present com- 

(Continued on Page 26) 


Riehle and Anderson Put Back on Slate 


In Jam Over Officers for Next Year 


Slate of Advisory Nominating Committee Thrown Out When 
Two Were Found Eliminated; Lively and Tense Session 
Results with C. Vivian Anderson Presented as Ranking 
Vice-President and T. M. Riehle First Vice-President; 


Other Officers 


San Francisco, Aug. 17—The conven- 
tion took on a tinge of political interest 
today when the nominating committee 
met and threw overboard the slate the 
advisory nominating committee had 
brought to San Francisco and which 
would have taken Theodore M. Riehle 
and C. Vivian Anderson from the ranks 
of officers of the association. 

The report was that New York was 
against Riehle and desired to have sub- 
stituted the name of George H. Keder- 
ich, New York Life, Brooklyn, for Mr. 
Riehle as a vice-president and also want- 





New Officers of National Association 





Metropolitan Life 


Provident Mutual 


Aetna Life 


State Mutual 





President, Charles C. Thompson, Seattle, 
Vice-President, C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, 


First Vice-President, Theodore M. Riehle, New York 
City, Equitable Society 


Second Vice-President, Arthur Holman, 
San Francisco, Travelers 


Third Vice-President, Lester O. Schriver, Peoria, 


Fourth Vice-President, Alexander E. Patterson, 
Chicago, Penn Mutual 


Secretary, John W. Yates, Detroit 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Treasurer, Robert L. Jones, New York 








Louis Ullman Writes New Playlet 
“Life’s Like That,’’ That Clicks 


San Francisco, Aug. 17.—Louis Ullman, 
a Los Angeles agent of the New York 
Life, who once before wrote an insurance 
playlet which was performed by life un- 
derwriters associations in various parts 
of the country, has again turned play- 
wright and a feature of the first night’s 
session of the National Association was 
a new play of his called “Life’s Like 
That.” 

It has three actors all representing 
men sixty-five years of age. Two meet 
in a public park. They are in hard luck. 
The keynote is a paragraph from the 
dialogue reading: “Is it not funny that 
one father can take care of ten children 
but ten children cannot, or will not, take 
care of one father?” 

The third actor, who is not in hard 
luck, comes into the park and recognizes 


the other two. It was insurance which 
saved him financially. While the two 
down and outs had lapsed their insur- 
ance the third man increased his line. 
He explains his insurance program in 
detail and leaves. The others bemoan 
their lack of foresight and make their 


exit sadly. 





Tommy Thompson’s Musical Mop 

San Francisco, Aug. 17.— Tommy 
Thompson, the Peoria Agent of the 
Travelers who is leader of a band in his 
home city, put on the same act here that 
he did in Pittsburgh when he improvised 
a violin from a mop and a piece of wire 
and played several classical tunes while 
Joe Lyon of Winnipeg accompanied him 
on the piano. It was a freak stunt which 
went over well. 


ed to eliminate C. Vivian Anderson, of 
the Provident Mutual, Cincinnati, from 
the ranks of its officers. Alexander E. 
Patterson was put forward as ranking 
vice-president as the convention is to be 
in Chicago next year. 


The meeting of the nominating com- 
mittee this noon was tense and exciting. 
It resulted in the following slate which 
will be presented to the convention: 


President, Charles C. Thompson; rank- 
ing vice-president, C. Vivian Anderson; 
first vice-president, Theodore M. Riehle; 
second vice-president, Arthur Holman, 
San Francisco; third vice-president, 
Lester O. Schriver, Peoria; fourth vice- 
president, Alexander E. Patterson, Chi- 
cago; secretary, John W. Yates; treas- 
urer, Robert L. Jones. 

Ralph Engelsman presented the view- 
point of the New York Association which 
thought Mr. Riehle was being promoted 
too rapidly. William M. Duff of Pitts- 
burgh and Carroll Day of Oklahoma City 
were two of the principal boosters for 


Riehle. 


When the committee met, Fred S. 
Goldstandt, Equitable agent, was made 
chairman, and it was immediately moved 
by William M. Duff, Pittsburgh, that the 
slate of the advisory nominations com- 
mittee be put on the table. Ralph G. 
Engelsman representing the executive 
committee of the New York Association 
objected and there were several clashes 
between them. 

Friends of Riehle and Anderson, who 
had been left off the advisory committee 
slate, made themselves heard. Engels- 
man fought hard for George H. Kederich 
and nominated him successively for first, 
second and then third vice-president, but 
the Brooklyn man was defeated each 
time. 

During the balloting Riehle was eating 
lunch with a crowd at the Metropolitan 
Life dining room here. Kederich was in 
Brooklyn and Alexander E. Patterson 
had started en route to Chicago. 

The advisory nomination committee 
was appointed after the election in Mem- 
phis by Julian S. Myrick as president. 
The idea was to sift out the names of 
candidates and then offer as its recom- 
mendation to the nominations commit- 
tee of the convention a provisional slate. 

Mr. Myrick was not at the convention. 


William F. Jenkins Sent 
His Speech by Telegraph 
San Francisco, Aug. 17.—William 
F. Jenkins of St. Louis sprang a new 
one on the convention as being un- 
able to come by reason of illness in 
his family. He telegraphed his speech. 
His address has had to do with single 
premium insurance. No, he did not 
send the telegram collect. 
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Charles C. ‘Thompson, New President, Long 


Active In Association 


San Francisco, Aug. 16—Charles C. 
Thompson, who is to be elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, is a man who has _ suc- 
ceeded persistently despite no outstand- 
ing brilliance or great production abili- 
That is his own estimate of his 
capabilities. 

“Wherever I have been,” he says, “I 
have tried to be a good citizen, to be a 
competent life insurance man, to stand 
well with my neighbors and to join in 
civic activities.” 

His early education was to equip him 


ties. 


to become a teacher and he went to 
schools in Missouri. After teaching 
three terms he went to Montana when 


during the 
insurance 


vears old and 
work as an 


twenty-two 
summer went to 


agent as a temporary occupation but 
liking it he continued in the work. 
Joined Met in 1901 
Originally with the Pacific Mutual 


Mr. Thompson joined the Metropolitan 
when the Pacific Mutual’s industrial 
business was assumed by the New York 
company in 1901. He went with the 
Metropolitan as an assistant superinten- 
dent, serving in that capacity in Helena 
and Butte, Mont., and Portland and Sa- 
lem, Oregon, after which he was ap- 
pointed travelling special assistant su- 
perintendent for the Pacific Coast ter- 
ritory. In 1906 he was made manager 
of the Butte, Mont., district. In 1908 he 
went to Seattle as manager where he 
has been stationed since. 

Mr. Thompson has always taken keen 
interest in life association work. He has 
held nearly all of the offices of the 
Seattle Association, including the presi- 
dency, and also has held the presidency 
of the Pacific Northwest Metropolitan 
Managers’ Association for many years. 
He is somewhat of an expert on insur- 
ance legislative matters and has been 
contact man on the coast for the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

The Seattle resident was elected first 
vice-president of the National Associa- 





CHARLES C. THOMPSON 


tion at Toronto in 1930 and filled that 
office with distinction. During his term 
he travelled more than 16,0000 miles for 
the association. He has been ranking 
vice-president the past year. 

In addition to his insurance interests 
the new association president has been 
prominent in business and civic affairs. 
He has been particularly active in health 
research, is a member of the Public 
Health Committee of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce and of the General 
Bureau of the Public Health League of 
Washington. He has served on the 
board of directors of a nursing associa- 
tion, an orphanage, a savings bank, and 
has taken an important part in Com- 
munity Fund Drives and other welfare 
activities. Mr. Thompson is fifty-three 
years of age and was born in Indiana. 





Holman Has Served Travelers 


Nearly Twenty- Eight Years 


Arthur S. Holman, manager of the 
Travelers branch office at San Francisco, 

















ARTHUR S. HOLMAN 


second vice- 
president, on December 19, 1929, rounded 
out a 


who has been re-elected 


quarter of a century of service 
with the company and as manager in the 
San Francisco territory. In honor of the 
anniversary, all the members of the San 
Francisco office took part in a Holman 
Silver Jubilee Testimonial which covered 
a period of eleven weeks. At a surprise 
luncheon given to Manager Holman at 
the opening of the campaign, 117 appli- 
cations for a total of $755,000 of Life in- 
surance were announced as a starter. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Holman 
hired three small rooms in the Monad- 
nock building in San Francisco, and with 
a single employe, established the first 
Travelers branch office on the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Holman has been the direct- 
ing head of the company in Northern 
California since January 1, 1905. 

As compared with the early start of 
Mr. Holman in California for the Trav- 
elers, the present organization of the 
company in San Francisco occupies sev- 
eral floors of the building which houses 
the agency and office force of the branch 
in that city. Several hundred agents and 


Careers of 


the Officers 





New Ranking Vice-President Has 
Won Reputation As ‘T'ax Expert 


The ranking vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association for the coming year, 
C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual 
representative of Cincinnati, is well 
known in life insurance circles. He has 
been active in National Association work 
for many years and served the asso- 
ciation the past year as first vice-presi- 
dent. Known as somewhat of a tax ex- 
pert Mr. Anderson was one of the first 
agents in the country to win the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter designation. 

Following graduation from Miami Uni- 
versity in 1913 Mr. Anderson entered life 
insurance with the Provident Mutual, 
with which company he has continued to 
be associated. He became a very suc- 
cessful personal producer and has been 
qualifying for the Million Dollar Round 
Table regularly in recent years. In 1930 
he paid for $3,000,000 of business. 

Active in life association work from 
the start Mr. Anderson has served as 
treasurer, vice-president and president of 
the Cincinnati Association, as president 
of the Ohio state association, and in va- 
rious capacities with the National or- 
ganization. For a number of years he 
has been a member of the board of 
trustees of Miami University and a mem- 
ber of the taxation committee of the 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce, among 
other connections. 

Prior to entering insurance Mr. An- 
derson was with the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., in various positions and later 





C. VIVIAN ANDERSON 


was a physical director for the Y.M.C.A. 
From that position he went to Miami 
University as assistant physical director, 
taking an A.B. while working there and 
graduating in 1913. 





Riehle, First Vice - President, 
Well Known Figure in Business 


Theodore M. Riehle, of New York 
City, the new first vice-president of the 
National Association, has been advanced 
from the third vice-presidency. It has 
only been in the last few years that Mr. 
Riehle has taken an active interest in 
life association affairs and his election 
indicates the type of service he has ren- 
dered. He did an outstanding job as 
manager of the program committee for 
the San Francisco convention. 

Mr. Riehle has been a well known fig- 
ure in Equitable Society as well as in 
life insurance circles generally for many 


years. He has served the Equitable as 
both manager and big personal producer. 
For many years he has been writing in 
excess of $1,000,000 annually, his produc- 
tion some years hitting much higher. He 
has won a reputation as an authority on 
business insurance and has handled many 
big cases of this type. i 

Known also as a speaker on life insur- 
ance topics Mr. Riehle has appeared be- 
fore meetings in all parts of the coun- 
try. In addition he has written many ar- 
ticles for the insurance journals. Much 
publicity has been given his list of “Car- 
dinal Principles” in selling. 





brokers are now doing business out of 
the San Francisco office, while the vol- 
ume of business has increased many fold 
over the $1,300,000 of new Life insurance 


paid for in the entire state of Cali- 
fornia in 1907. 

_Mr. Holman is a native of Kansas 
City, Mo. The greater part of his 


business life, however, has been spent 
in San Francisco, where he first served 
as general passenger agent for the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


As busy as Mr. Holman has been in 


his more than twenty-five years as man- 
ager for the Travelers in San Francisco, 
he has been active in civic affairs. e 
served as the second president of the 
Rotary Club of San Francisco, which 
was the second club of its kind in the 
United States. He has served also on 
the pension board of the city, being aP- 
pointed at the time when the board was 
created. 

Mr. Holman was awarded the Heron 
trophy in 1926, a recognition which 1s 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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TODAY’S BUYER 


Sees Present Stability and 





Promise of Future Performance 


In the Current Record 


OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 








The John Hancock is among the leaders in offering the broadest 
opportunity for the creation of sound Life Insurance estate and 


| annuity programs. 


Some Buyers Want High Protection for Their Dollar: 











Low cost Five and Ten Year Term. 


Modified Life with or without FAMILY INCOME RIDER. 
Preferred Risk Whole Life with or without FAMILY INCOME 
RIDER. 


Some Buyers Appreciate Insurance as an Investment: 


Single or Limited Payment Endowments. 
Retirement Fund with or without FAMILY INCOME RIDER. 


Retirement Annuity with wide range of optional settlements. 





JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE LIFE SERVICE 
INCLUDING GROUP LIFE AND GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS 
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Report Of President Elbert Storer 


In accepting the honor which you oe: 
ferred upon me at Pittsburgh, | said, 
have no radical changes in mind to er 
but my sole purpose will be to carry on 
and to hand the association over to my 
successor in as good a shape, at least, as 
it has been handed to me.” 

[ have come to the end of my steward- 
ship. The time has passed quickly, 
pleasantly. I say to you with just pride, 
but with sincere humility, that that 
pledge has been kept. We have carried 
on. And as I turn the gavel over to 
your chosen president for the coming 
year and give you a report of my stew- 
ardship, I can point to no departure from 
custom or any unusual performance to 
lend special color to my administration. 

Because of the faithful devotion to the 
principles of the association and the ef- 
ficient management of my predecessors, 
it was given to me to assume the presi- 
dency of an_ organization properly 
financed, well. organized and with a 
united purpose. It was my task to try 
to add a little here and there to the 
progress already made. 

A Word of Credit 

I acknowledge with grateful thanks the 
wholehearted, efficient co-operation of 
my fellow officers. In addition to per- 
forming the work belonging to their re- 
spective offices and committee assign- 
ments, they accepted with a smile and 
performed with dispatch any and every 
additional task assigned to them. They 
have contributed liberally of their time 
and money to promote the interests of 
your organization and when the records 
have been spread they will show that 
they have given a splendid account of 
their stewardship. 

Financial Position 

The report of our efficient treasurer, 
Robert L. Jones, shows that the finances 
of the association were never in better 
shape than at the close of the fiscal year, 
June 30, 1932. In commenting upon the 
annual audit, the certified public account- 
ant said “. . . the results of the associa- 
tion’s activities, as reflected by the state- 
ment herein contained are commendable, 
particularly in view of present condi- 
tions.” 

Membership 

To have carried the national member- 
ship over last year’s previous high mark 
and closed its fiscal year with the high- 
est membership in the history of the 
association, is an accomplishment reflect- 
ing great credit upon the chairman of 
the membership committee, Charles C. 
Thompson, the district chiefs and the 
state chairmen. Whilst the percentage 
of gain was small, we had not hoped to 
materially increase our numerical 
strength this year, but rather to con- 
serve the gains made during the past 
few years. To have done that, and add- 
ed something in addition, is I believe, an 
outstanding achievement. 


Support by Headquarters 

Notwithstanding the splendid co-op- 
eration of my associate officers, my task 
would have been a heavy one had it not 
been for the vast amount of detail as- 
sumed by Roger Hull, Maxwell Hoffman, 
Wilfrid Jones and the other employes in 
our New York office. Too much cannot 
be said for the executive ability of Mr. 
Hull to get work done. He has sur- 
rounded himself with a staff of compe- 
tent assistants who are deeply interested 
in their work and always have it well in 
hand. I have never contacted an or- 
ganization that functioned more efficient- 
iy than does our New York office. 

Comments upon the high quality of 
Life Association News are unnecessary 
from me. It speaks for itself. It has 
always been a fine, helpful magazine for 
life underwriters, but since Maxwell 
Hoffman and Wilfrid Jones became its 
editors, it has improved by leaps and 
bounds. It, alone, is worth the entire 


fee charged by any association for mem- 
bership therein. Every issue contains 
practical selling and management ideas 
that are cashable immediately. It is as 
good as the best now, but I know their 
ambition is to make it better than the 
rest with your enlarged support. 
Local Leadership 

In my travels and correspondence 
throughout the year I was deeply im- 
pressed with the fine quality of leader- 
ship in our various local units. In every 
association I contacted I found success- 
ful underwriters possessing executive 
leadership ability who are willing to 
place that ability at the service of both 
their local and national association. How 
different that is from a few years ago! 
To my mind that is a most encouraging 
sign. With the right kind of leader- 
ship the success of every association is 
assured and as the local associations suc- 
ceed just in like proportion will the na- 
tional succeed. 

One of the major activities of the as- 
sociation during the year was the par- 


ticipation in National Life Insurance 
Day. For thirty days previous to that 
day your New York headquarters be- 
came a distributing agency, sending ma- 
terial for the use of the local associa- 
tions. On this day America became 
really life insurance conscious through 
paid advertising, editorial comment, pos- 
ters and window displays, radio broad- 
casts, sermons and talks in public 
schools, chambers of commerce and 
other civic organizations. 
Life Insurance Day 

In connection with my reference to 
Life Insurance Day, may I call attention 
to the Life Insurance Exhibit prepared 
under the supervision of the special Ex- 
hibit Committee appointed at the Mid- 
Year meeting. You have all seen it, and 
are familiar with it. While it was diffi- 
cult to decide upon a type of exhibit 
which would meet the ideas of two hun- 
dred thirty-seven separate groups, I am 
pleased to report that on the whole the 
Exhibit was most favorably received and 
commented upon. A great many asso- 
ciations reported that it had been used 





C. L. U. Program Will Raise 


Life Insurance in Public Esteem 


Dr. S. S. Huebner Cites Other Reasons Also Why Life Agents 
Stand to Gain by Growth of American 
College Movement 


\ proper educational program is the 
very heart of things for the future wel- 
fare of the life underwriting calling, Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, well known insurance au- 
thority of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, declared in his address before the 
convention on Friday morning. This was 
Dr. Huebner’s second appearance before 
the meeting, he having spoken on annui- 
ties at the opening session. This address 
is quoted elsewhere in this issue. The 
Friday address covered the _ subject, 
“Elevation of Life Insurance Education- 
ally with the Public.” 

Only through education can the under- 
writer win public esteem and recognition 
for his calling in the same way that law- 
vers and accountants have, said Dr. 
Huebner. In the past lawyers, account- 
ants and bankers have had full sway 
in the field of economic counsellorship. 
That trio should be enlarged to a quar- 
tette. The life underwriter, Dr. Huebner 
added, rightfully belongs to the group 
of economic advisers; his mission is all 
important and it only behooves him to 
measure up to the opportunity. 

Dr. Huebner spoke at some length on 
the several services of the Chartered Life 
Underwriter program to the agent. 
Briefly outlined, he said, completion of 
the program of study will mean the fol- 
lowing four things for the underwriter, 
each worth many times the humble in- 
vestment of a little money and two or 
three evenings of study per week over 
a four year period. 


Will Help Reduce Turnover 


(1) A much finer vision of life under- 
writing as a life’s career. Mastery of the 
principles and practices of life insurance, 
as well as the allied business subjects, is 
bound to result in an enlarged viewpoint 
of the greatness and the possibilities of 
the calling, in a way which cannot pos- 
sibly be secured otherwise. It furnishes 
a mental objective which reaches beyond 
mere toil and more money-making. If 
started in time, the C. L. U. program 
will save many a good life underwriter 
for the calling who would otherwise drift 
elsewhere. Those who become thorough- 
ly familiar with life insurance and its nu- 
merous services are not likely to drop 
the calling easily. 


In other words, the C. L. U. program 
is designed to help reduce materially the 
unfortunate turnover in the life insur- 
ance personnel, simply because so many 
have not been sold to the business. It 
is for this reason that new entrants in 
the business may now start preparing 
immediately for one of the C. L. U. in- 
stalments, with a view to the taking of 
the examination in that instalment at the 
completion of one year of satisfactory 
experience. Thereafter a second instal- 
ment may be taken at the end of the 
second year of experience, and following 
the completion of three years the balance 
of the examinations may be completed. 
Pursuit of such a program will save 
many a good man to the business. 

During the last two years production 
figures have been fairly maintained 
through a substantial increase in man 
power. Many of the new acquisitions 
have a fine production record, owing to 
their superior personality. Yet the over- 
whelming proportion of these newly ac- 
quired producers will flit back to their old 
callings as soon as the sun shines again. 
They have not really been sold to the 
life insurance calling, and only pursue 
it as a necessity in these bad times. How 
much good could be accomplished if such 
superior individuals could have the life 
insurance business sold to them as soon 
as possible through preparation for the 
first two C. L. U. examinations. 


Increases Confidence 


(2) A greatly increased confidence of 
mind, resulting from a mastery of the 
subject matter involved in one’s calling. 
In any calling, few things are greater 
than confidence. Without it there is 
weakness which shows itself all over the 
individual unless he is of the “brass” va- 
riety. A teacher lacks confidence when 
only slightly ahead of his class in knowl- 
edge, and is soon discovered by his stu- 
dents. Similarly an underwriter needs 


to know considerably more than his cli- 

ent in order to have the good feeling 

that goes with confidence of mind. 
Habit of Study Created 


(3) A habit for continued study is 
Adult education is the greatest 
(Continued on Page 21) 


created. 
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to advantage, particularly during Thrift 
Week. 

The Department of the American 
Family has made very definite progress 
during the year. I shall not go into 
details as Mrs. W. S. Pritchard, its di- 
rector, will make a report on the de- 
partment’s activities. But I desire to pay 
tribute to Mrs. Pritchard’s far-seeing 
picture of the possibilities for the 
growth of the institution of life insur- 
ance as a social factor through our genu- 
ine co- operation with the women’s or- 
ganizations of this county, and I esteem 
it a special pleasure to acknowledge the 
enthusiastic effort she has so intelligent- 
ly put into her work. 

The first year of the department was 
one of pioneering; the past year has 
been one of development; the future has 
a definite basis upon which to proceed. 

Enough of the work of the department 
is revealed on the surface in the con- 
tacts and meetings and essay contests to 
show its constant and spreading impor- 
tance, but in addition there are values 
so intimate and deep-rooted which will 
flower through the generations to come 
that no one will ever be able to total the 
value. 

American College 


E. J. Clark, president of the college, 
will address this convention at its Fri- 
day morning session on “The Past and 
Present of the American College,” and 
the sixth conferment will be held Thurs- 
day evening. The college, under Dr. S. 
S. Huebner as dean, is making fine prog- 
ress as will be noted by the following 
facts and figures. 

Candidates to the number of 638 pre- 
sented themselves for the examination in 
June as compared with 521 in 1931 and 
235 in 1930. These candidates took ex- 
aminations in fifty examination centers, 
represented ninety-six life insurance 
companies and came from 142 cities and 
towns in forty states, the District of 
Columbia, British Guiana, Cuba and 
Japan. The records of the college indi- 
cate that about 2,000 have undertaken the 
C. L. U. studies for future examinations 
Over forty universities and colleges are 
co-operating with the college in the of- 
fering of its program of study. About 
fifty companies have already taken steps 
to support and encourage the C. L. 
movement in one way or another with 
their field representatives. The forma- 
tive instrumental years of the college 
seem to be over. From now on it seems 
to be a matter of selling the idea increas- 
ingly to the life insurance personnel an 
I want to urge you to give it your con- 
tinued interest and support. 
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Million 


Dollar 


Round Table 


Meeting 





Million Dollar Writers Take Own Medicine; 
Average $170,000 Personal Insurance 


Annuities Featured in Conference; How Some of Leaders 


Work; Among Speakers Heard Were: Eugene B. Stinde, 


William M. Duff, Caleb Smith, A. L. Abrams, C. Vivian 


Anderson, M. J. Donnelly, George E. Lackey, T. M. Riehle, 
Fred S. Goldstandt and Others 


San Francisco, Aug. 16.—It was not 
such a large attendance as usual at the 
Million Dollar Round Table but some 
of the country’s leading producers were 
there. Their average age is 45 years and 
the average number of years they have 
been in the business is eighteen. Their 
average life insurance personally owned 
is $170,000. Four of them have the 
Chartered Life Underwriter degree and 
the early education of these millionaire 
writers included university graduation in 
only four cases. 

Annuity and Single Premium Sales 

Thirteen of them said that their an- 
nuity and single premium sales have in- 
creased and five said they had not in- 
They do about 62% of their 
In serv- 


creased, 
business on old policyholders. 
ice to policyholders six prefer settlement 
options and three trust companies, the 
balance using both. 

Three said they used telephones in 
making appointments, eight use daily 
newspaper advertising and twelve direct 
mail. 

Stinde Sells Investment Feature 

Eugene B. Stinde, Mutual Benefit, St. 
Louis, criticized the emphasis placed on 
term insurance and told how he sold life 
insurance to firms and corporations as 
an investment. This was easier now be- 
cause of the sad experience many busi- 
ness enterprises have had in their sink- 
ing funds which have indeed shrunk. 

He also called attention to the growth 
of taxation, the tax sometimes equaling 
the earning capacity of the investment of 
a corporation or its heads. He told of 
one corporation president with a million 
dollar estate. He figured out for this 
man that his estate in event of death 
would be taxed $325,000 and was able to 
give adequate protection to the estate 
through life insurance. 

Caleb Smith, Ann Arbor, who writes 
close to 150 applications a year and al- 
ways with binding receipts, tells people 
that the face of the policy is the prin- 
cipal to own which eventually one has 
to pay 24% per year. He asks people 
how much they can afford to pay and 
then tells what percentage of the prin- 
cipal will be needed to buy the insurance. 
His use of banking terms has sold lots 
of insurance for him. 

A. Leslie Abrams, State Life, San Fran- 
cisco, asks a question at the beginning of 
an interview: “Would you like to in- 
crease your estate?” If the prospect an- 
swers “Yes,” then the sale is well on its 
way. 

Wm. M. Duff On Annuities 

William M. Duff, president of the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, 
made a rousing talk on annuities in 
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which he contrasted former and present 
prices of stocks. He told human interest 
stories of men who had lost fortunes in 
bank and other failures but found their 
old age protected by income insurance. 
As far as he is personally concerned 
when stocks return to reasonable prices 
he is going to cash in and invest in a 
single premium life policy in combina- 
tion with annuity. 

C. Vivian Anderson, Provident Mutual, 
who paid for more than $3,000,000 in 
1930, said that agents would find a good 
reception for pamphlets giving facts 
about taxation and those facts can easily 
be gotten from banks and trust compa- 
nies. He said that one feature of the 
tax situation which agents might bear in 
mind is that most people pay income 
taxes on a quarterly basis and that if 
they die before the second and succeed- 
ing quarters are paid the estate is liable 
for a considerable part of the yearly tax 
and this offers opportunity to sell insur- 
ance to cover percentage of the tax due 
after the payment of the quarter had 
been made and the taxpayer dies. 

Among others who talked were M. J. 
Donnelly, New Castle, Pa.; Charles G. 
Keehner, Massachusetts Mutual, Oak- 
land; George E. Lackey, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Oklahoma City; Victor F. Pet- 
tric, Mutual Trust Life, Milwaukee; 
Mead Horton, New York Life, Los An- 
geles; J. Renwick Montgomery, Berk- 
shire Life, Philadelphia; Theodore M. 
Riehle and Fred S. Goldstandt, Equitable 
Society, New York City. 

The Million Dollar Round Table elect- 
ed M. J. Donnelly chairman. 


Border Line Business Will Be More 
Selective in Future, Says Stevenson 


Penn Mutual Executive Predicts Companies Will Gradually 
Reserve Border Line Business For Full Time Agents and 
Not Compete For This Class of Risks; In Large Border 
Line Risks Character Will Be Given Greater Consideration; 
Defining Ethics of Business 


San Francisco, Aug. 16.—At the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table John A. Steven- 
son, head of the home office agency of 
the Penn Mutual Life and vice-president 
of that company, discussed border line 
He said there will always be a 
certain amount of border line business 
submitted, but only a portion can be ac- 
cepted. 

He said that gradually companies will 
reserve this for their full time. agents. 
He predicted that more and more com- 
panies will not compete for this border 
line business. A great many of the lead- 
ing underwriters of today-.are of the 
opinion that regardless of all selection pre- 
cautions the large risk as being written 
at present will give an unfavorable mor- 
tality and there is plenty of corrobora- 
tion of this from reinsurance sources. 

Mr. Stevenson gave it as his opinion 


cases, 


that as long as the insurance institu- 
tion is existent there will probably be 
large border line risks but the question 
of character will as never before be given 
great consideration. The men of repu- 
tation built through long and exclusive 
service with one company will handle 
this business in the future. 

Mr. Stevenson quoted this paragraph 
from Sharswood’s Legal Ethics: 

“The lawyer is not merely the agent 


of the party but he is an officer of the 
court. The party is entitled to have its 
case decided upon the law and evidence 
and to have every factor presented to the 
minds of the judges which can legiti- 
mately bear upon the question. This is 
the office which the advocate performs 
He. is not morally responsible for the 
act of the party in maintaining an un- 
just cause nor for the error of the court 
if they fall into error in deciding it in 
his favor.” 

Mr. Stevenson said that the client is 
best represented if the company is well 
represented over a period of time. “You 
will represent your client best,” he said, 
“if you represent your company best.” 


M. J. Donnelly New 
Round Table Head 


San Francisco, Aug. 16—The Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table elected M. 
J. Donnelly of New Castle, Pa., chair- 
man for the coming year. Mr. Don- 
nelly represents the Equitable Society 
and writes a large number of cases 
each year as well as volume. A story | 
about him appeared in the current | 
issue of “The Gold Book” of The | 
Eastern Underwriter. 











Vic Pettric Says: “Everything Is Going Up!” 











Vic. Pettric, million dollar writer of 
Milwaukee, who attended the Round 
Table conference at the National Asso- 
ciation convention, sent to 2,000 clients 
and prospects a post card carrying the 
accompanying picture. The post card 
also bore the following message: 

Everything Is Going Up! 
Stocks, bonds, commodity prices and 


Additional News of Round Table on Page 20 


- “ee, 


public optimism are going up, so I am 
“up in the air’ on my trip to San Fran- 
cisco, where I am to speak before the 
“Million Dollar Round Table,” of which 
I have been a member for two years. 
Wishing you lots of California Sun- 
shine, 
Vic. Pettric, 
Life Underwriter. 
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gents Should Remember Social Duty 


A stirring plea that life underwriters 
keep more ‘prominently in their own 
minds and hearts what life insurance has 
done and can do for dependents was 
sounded by Roger B. Hull, managing di- 
rector and general counsel of the Na- 
tional Association, in his address at the 
closing session of the convention. It is 
his belief that many agents, in develop- 
ing themselves along the newer concep- 
tions of life insurance selling, may have 
forgotten the fundamentals of the in- 
stitution, the opportunities for doing 
good socially. 

Mr. Hull’s remarks follow: 

Isn’t there one thing in your business 
that you are in danger of forgetting? I 
have hesitated before referring to it, be- 
cause I so fully appreciate that what I 
am going to say, however carefully 
guarded, is subject to misunderstanding 
and criticism. Have you forgotten a 
fundamental consideration, I wonder, 
that used to be, more than it is today, 
the compelling motive of the life insur- 
ance agent? 

I yield to no one in my allegiance to 
the new technique and the broader con- 
ceptions of life insurance selling which 
have developed the tremendously impor- 
tant ideas of business life insurance, life 
insurance as an investment, estate plan- 
ning, providing for inheritance taxes, 
and all the rest. But I’m just wondering 
if you may not, some of you at least, be 
in danger of forgetting that it is esti- 
mated that nearly one hundred billions 
of the one hundred and ten billions of 
life insurance now in force were written 
for the protection of mothers and 
children. 

Not Return to Past Methods 

Don’t misunderstand me. I am not 
urging that you go back to the old days 
of burial expense funds and the horrors 
of the painted picture of death and star- 
vation, in your selling technique. I am 
trying to say, however, that I believe 
you will do well to keep more promi- 
nently in your own minds and hearts, 
not in the minds of your prospects, what 
life insurance has done and can do for 
dependents. 

I have no quarrel with the school of 
life insurance salesmanship which lays 
emphasis upon the fact that man is a 
selfish animal and that it is wise, there- 
fore, in many cases, to show a prospect 
what a contract will do for him in the 
time of his trouble or in his own old age. 
My quarrelsome disposition is just a 
little bit aroused, however, when I hear, 
as I did the other day, at a state sales 
congress, a distinguished home-office of- 
ficial say, “The protection of dependents 
has been pretty well provided for. Your 
future opportunity lies in the field of 
retirement annuities.” 

More Sales Satisfaction 

I say also, that I believe you will have 
more success, and certainly more satis- 
faction, in selling, if, all the time and way 
down underneath, you keep in the back 
of your mind and close to your own 
heart, the underlying thought that what 
you are about to do may bring peace to 
a tired mother or happiness to an un- 
thinking child. Perhaps --ou will even 
hold your head a little higher as you an- 
nounce yourself as a life insurance agent. 
And possibly there will be fewer subter- 
fuges and evasions in your approach. 

My distinguished friend, Frank Jones, 
in the address which will close this con- 
vention, will urge you to stop talking (to 
your prospects) about protection. I 
heartily agree. But I am also quite sure 


that he will join me in begging you not 
to stop thinking about protection. 
A True Picture 
With that in mind, may I leave with 
you a picture? 


It’s a picture which I 





Roger B. Hull Urges Conventioners, in Developing Them- 
selves Along New Concepts in Selling, Not to Forget 
Fundamental Purpose of Life Insurance; Tells Poignant 
Story to Help Agents Sense Their Responsibility 


saw a few weeks ago with my own eyes. 
I want to give each of you a reprint of 
it. But before I give it to you, I want 
you to promise me one thing. Promise 
that you'll never show it to a single 
prospect or to a policyholder. Let it be 
your inspiration, if it will, as you make 
your daily rounds in the glorious busi- 
ness of selling life insurance. 

It’s a picture of a mother and her 
seven year old son. I'll give you their 
real names in a minute. Both are hag- 
gard and hungry. There are four blue 
lips and two blanched faces. The back 
of one is bent and shaken with sobs— 
she who had fed the other, bathed him, 
healed him in his babyhood. His little 
stomach is hollow and shrunken. She 
understands that he is faint with hunger, 
and she would give her life blood to feed 
him. But he cannot eat. He does not 


sleep. She watches him in numb de- 
spair. There are shadows on her drawn 
face. Her eyes are distended and un- 
fathomable. Her fingers tightly inter- 
laced. 


Not a pleasant picture. But listen as 
she begins to speak, faintly. It’s her 
true story. She is talking to a friend of 


mine, an authoress, whose writings many 
of you know: 
Life Not Always Precious 


“T have been reading,” she says, “one 
of your typical outbursts about ‘the 
glory of motherhood,’ and the ‘precious 
gift of life’ Let me tell you—life isn’t 
always a precious gift, and there is 
plenty of motherhood that isn’t glorious. 

“T had theories once, when I was first 
married and terribly in love. When our 
baby was born, both my husband and I 
had those theories. 

“He had a good job. Then he fell sick. 
I had to go to work. For three years I 
supported and nursed him. Then he 
died, and I was left alone with the baby. 
Maybe you wouldn’t talk so fine if you 
had been left alone, and without a cent. 
The boy and I have had four years of it. 
Sometimes I work. More often I can’t. 
We've never known a time when we had 
enough, really enough, food. And, of 
course, our clothes are always in rags. 
I don’t care for myself so much, but the 
boy—he’s seven. You know how a seven 
year old boy ought to look—as carefree 
and silly and happy as a puppy. My boy 
doesn’t look like that. He has the face 





Women Agents Should Not Copy 
Men’s Sales Methods, Says Mrs. Miller 


Penn Mutual Producer Says Life Insurance Work Among 
Women Is a Special Field Demanding Special Treatment; 
Sees Plenty of Opportunity 


A woman must do a woman’s work— 
not a man’s work—in the life insurance 
field. She must not ape men nor their 
methods but must work as a woman, 
adapting her methods to suit her own 
talents and the particular needs of her 
prospect. Such was the opinion given 
to the convention on Tuesday evening 
by Mrs. Mildred Poindexter Miller, 
Penn Mutual, Kansas City, Mo., who dis- 
cussed “Women in Life Insurance.” 

Here are some highlights from Mrs. 
Miller’s address: 

Life insurance work among women is 
a special field demanding special study, 
and each woman prospect must have an 
individual program of savings to meet 
her special needs. I feel that men work- 
ing among women is as much a misfit as 
for women agents to approach men in 
the manner of a man agent. I do not 
say that women should not solicit men; 
but I do say most emphatically that a 
woman agent in approaching men must 
always remember that she is a woman, 
that her approach must be from the 
woman’s angle, and that her stress must 
be laid upon her knowledge of what his 
widow and his children will need. 


Great Opportunity 


I feel that as women agents we are 
standing at the brink of the greatest 
opportunity in life insurance that wom- 
en have ever known and that if the same 
time and consideration were given by 
companies to promote and educate their 
women agents as is needed to bring the 
greatest results from the woman’s field, 
the companies would be amazed at the 
volume of permanent business produced. 

The number of women underwriters in 


the United States is very small compared 
with the tremendous field awaiting their 
development. I hope the time is not 
far off when every company will have a 
woman at the head of its women agents 
nationally, compiling surveys and edu- 
cational courses and studying the needs 
of all self-supporting women. And 
hope that when that is accomplished the 
material will be given to the general 
agents who in their agencies will have 
women at the head of their women’s 
departments, training and educating their 
women representatives. 

I feel that the woman’s work is a two- 
fold work: she must know life insurance 
as a man knows it, and because her field 
is certainly among women, she must 
know women’s psychology too. Today 
there is no paucity of opportunity. But 
there is paucity of vision, initiative and 
courage to capitalize them. 


Women Vision Future 


The average woman saves 10% of her 
salary! Every woman who is self-sup- 
porting is conscious of the necessity of 
providing herself with an income after 
she has finished her years of earning in 
the business world. In other words, a 
woman knows that at the age of 60 she 
must have a sum of money to provide 
necessities, or she will be dependent in 
her old age upon relatives or state in- 
stitutions, Either thought is a hideous 
vision to the self-supporting woman. 

Here is where life insurance compa- 
nies have not kept pace with the times. 
They have neglected the field afforded 
by the increasing number of salaried 
women. The result has been that invest- 


(Continued on Page 21) 





ROGER B. HULL 


of an old man. There is fear—real fear 
—in his eyes. He talks like an old man. 
He has often said to me that life isn’t 
worth living. Think of a seven year old 
boy saying that. But it’s true. Life isn’t 
worth while for either of us. What has 
life meant to that boy. Seven years of 
misery, so far. And the Lord only knows 
what lies ahead.” 


The Agent’s Challenge 


And I think I heard some one of you 
say to yourself, “I don’t think very much 
of a young mother that talks like that.” 

Well, frankly, I’m not very much in- 
terested in the question of what you and 
I think of that mother, or even of that 
father—and something might be said 
about him. I’d rather know what you 
think—I know pretty well what I think 
—of a system of society that lets a 
young mother and a starving boy live 
and feel like that. 

And then, I wonder what you think of 
the two to three hundred so-called full 
time life insurance agents in the small 
city in which that mother and boy live, 
for allowing that husband to live and 
die like that; and of the one hundred 
thousand life underwriters of this 
country who let thousands of mothers 
and fathers and children live and die 
like that. 


Passion Necessary 


And I say to you that it isn’t going to 
be any five billion dollar program of 
public works, nor any system of unem- 
ployment insurance, nor any five day 
week, nor six hour day, that is going to 
keep those thousands of hearts from 
breaking. Nor, indeed, does it involve 
your becoming an expert in business life 
insurance, or in the theory of life insur- 
ance as an investment, or in estate an- 
alysis, or in annuity and inheritance tax- 
ation. 

It asks of you just one simple ques- 
tion: Have you a passion—greater than 
any other compelling motive in your 
life, greater than love of commissions 
and renewals, stronger than desire for 
ease and luxury—a passion, I say, that 
will drive you out into the street, into 
the office, and even into the factory and 
the tenement, determined only to lavish 
your toil on the lives and spirits of 
human beings. 

Anyway, I leave with you the picture 
of Mary Huntington and her son, 
Tommy, of a small city in Ohio. 

Such are the beneficiaries of your trus- 
teeship. Go on home, and bring them in! 
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CAN YOU SAY 


““VYES’’ 


TO EVERY QUESTION 
Au you having at least four pleasant interviews every day with 
? 


enthusiastic prospects? 


Is your "hopper" bulging with cards bearing the names of real pros- % 
pects? 


Are you so eager to see your prospects that you can hardly wait for 
their offices to open each morning? 


Are you proud to call on your friends and to tell them the story of life 
insurance 


Can you analyze a prospect's situation in life—determine ‘his needs for 
life insurance—and present a proposition which will hit his interest 
“right between the eyes"? 


Can you tell such thrilling stories and paint such vivid word pictures 
of life insurance—as the perfect investment—the shock-proof 
emergency fund—the preferred parcel of privileged property— 
the automatically maturing sinking fund for the business—the self- 
administered estate for the family—that your prospect will be 
eager to sign the application? 


Do you have complete confidence in yourself when the prospect begins 
to fire questions and objections at you? 


Are you the kind of life underwriter in whom you would have had confi- 
dence before you entered the business and were still a prospect 
yourself? 


Are you perfectly satisfied with yourself as a salesman—do you know 
all that you want to know about life underwriting—or would you 
like a little of the same kind of training that has helped fifteen 
hundred other agents to succeed? 


THE LIFE-INSURANCE TRAINING COURSE OF NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CAN HELP YOU TO 
ATTAIN GREATER HEIGHTS IN YOUR CAREER AS A LIFE UNDERWRITER. AND YOU CAN 
CONTINUE YOUR FIELD WORK WHILE YOU ARE ATTENDING CLASSES. 





THE AUTUMN TERM OF THE COURSE—BEGINNING ITS YOU CAN EARN WHILE 
ELEVENTH YEAR—WILL BEGIN ON OCTOBER 4, 1932. YOU LEARN TO EARN MORE 








Get an outline of the course and an enrollment blank from your agency manager or write to 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG, Director 
The Life Insurance Training Course, New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE EAST, NEW YORK CITY TELEPHONE SPRING 7 - 2000 
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Appeal ‘To Fear Not Necessary. 


Greater use of the “cheer” appeal 
rather than the “fear” appeal in life in- 
surance selling was recommended by 
Frank L. Jones, vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, in his 
stirring and thought-provoking address 
which closed the convention Friday af- 
ternoon. Mr. Jones covered the subject: 
“Independence, Other Than Financial, 
Through Life Insurance and Annuities.” 

“Has not the time come when life in- 
surance may be presented as the ideal 
means of buying what you want?” asked 
the speaker. “The policy is a purchase 
contract whereby a man is able to buy 
an assured family income, or a college 
education for his children, or a home 
without the threat in its mortgage, or 
a trip around the world in twenty years, 
or several years of happiness in old age. 
Under this pleasant conception the pre- 
mium becomes a part of the purchase 
price. No special self-denial, no stern 
discipline—rather the pleasant invitation 
to select some desired objectives and to 
purchase them under an ideal plan.” 


Two Barriers of Present 


Among other things Mr. Jones pointed 
out that “if we could eliminate from the 
public mind the unwillingness to see the 
life insurance agent and could blot out 
of its mind the thought that we must 
die to win, we would break down the 
only two important barriers to the 
spread of life insurance that seemingly 
now exist. These two adverse attitudes 
exist in an acute form—have built up 
such barriers to the salesman of life in- 
surance as will require many years to 
break down.” 

Other extracts from Mr. Jones’ ad- 
dress are given here: 


Aid to Society 


If we are to maintain in the United 
States any semblance of the individual- 
istic type of society and government, we 
must consider the facilities we have for 
its continuance and emphasis. The op- 
posite type of society and government 
is socialistic. The method of life in- 
surance is involved in co-operative effort, 
which is likewise a tenet of socialism 
and, therefore, embodies the disposition 
of people to form a group, as they do, 
in the family, the church, the shool and 
the government. It differs, however, in 
the fact that it permits the individual to 
be a unit with the power of unhamp- 
ered choice in many of the decisions he 
makes. 

No other institution of American so- 
ciety does offer a better opportunity to 
the individual to satisfy both the indi- 
vidualistic and the gregarious urges of 
human beings. 

On the one hand, a man must possess 
the individual values of good health, of 
good conduct and the habit of thrift as 
necessary contributions to the group— 
it will be noted that here health and 
conduct are just as important as thrift. 
On the other hand, the individual retains 
the right to enter and to withdraw at 
will. In a word, the institution of life 
insurance offers the opportunity and the 
machinery for both financial and social 
co-operation but leaves the election to do 
so entirely in the hands of the individ- 
ual. Life insurance has for sale, there- 
fore, a proved social and economic 
grouping of forces which may be shared 
increasingly, and by increasing numbers, 
with advantages to all and compulsion 
on none. 

_ Most of the processes of life are rou- 
tine and measurably controlled by rule, 
by law, by custom or by necessity. Food, 
shelter, clothing, amusements, transpor- 
tation and education must ke provided as 
minimum requirements—these are ac- 
cepted, and are wholly or in large meas- 
ure acquired as a matter of course 


Frank L. Jones in Closing Address of Convention Urges 
Agents to Make Greater Use of the Cheer Appeal—Helping 
Men Attain Their Desires; Says Public Will Not Forget 
Remarkable Record Made by Life Insurance During Last 


Few Years 











FRANK L. JONES ‘ 


through the efforts of the individual in 
an individualistic society. The achieve- 
ments above these are largely matters 
of choice and desire and are found in 
art, travel, luxuries, capital and social 
contacts. These latter accumulations 
must in large measure be presented to 
the individual through a method of ex- 
panding his desires and establishing the 
machinery for the achievement of those 
desires. 
Expands Men’s Desires 


The institution of life insurance does 
both of these—it expands his desires and, 
certainly, his sense of responsibility ; and 
it provides him with a safe vehicle or 
method by which those desires may be 
realized. Too many people seemingly 
choose to live without these social ad- 
vantages. No other institution of man- 
kind can so well open the door of oppor- 
tunity to acquire them. We are prepared 
to show that it eliminates individual in- 
vestment losses; it removes the need to 
accumulate an estate in the feverish 
haste of a short life, which impels many 
men to speculate; it administers the an- 
nuity principal, thus giving larger in- 
comes from given sums of capital. Life 
insurance says to the average man: “It 
can be done.” Early ambitions and de- 
sires can be made vivid again. 

Resists Instability 


It should be noted that the institution 
of life insurance is involved in many 
other considerations of life than those of 
a purely financial nature. “Man does not 
live by bread alone.” Indeed, the very 
factors which enter into the creating of 
an institution of life insurance are great 
contributors to a type of independence 
which might be extended to the purely 
commercial institutions of men. 


In the attempt to find a way out of 
the present adverse conditions, we have 
seen life insurance offer a finer resist- 
ance to instability than have most other 
institutions, either financial or social. In 
the groping for methods of business re- 
organization, one important writer in a 
valuable book uses this language as the 
statement of a plan: 


“One of the objectives of Federal Reserve 
policy should be the maintenance of the annual 


rate of growth of volume of credit in the United 
States in balance with the long-term average an- 
nual rate of growth of production in the United 
States.” 

Many other important men seem to in- 
cline to the principle of long-time aver- 
age rate of growth of production as a 
rule for expanding and contracting credit 
and thus regulating more definitely the 
factors of supply and demand which 
seemingly no longer fit into the old plan 
which we evidently mistook for a law of 
supply and demand. 


How Life Insurance Fits 


Analyze the above quotation and note 
the closeness of its principles to those 
which are used in the operations of the 
institutions of life insurance. What a 
familiar sound there is in the use of 
the words—“Long-term average an- 
nually.” The long-time consideration finds 
lodgment in the two great controlling 
principles of life insurance, namely, the 
long-time consideration of the length of 
life; and the long-time average interest 
rate on invested assets. It certainly can 
be said of life insurance that it offers 
proved factors of stability in the long- 
term average annual rate of growth, and 
of earning, as stable factors suitable for 
adoption by general business. 

If a type of independence in business 
is desired—and it must be in a country 
which boasts of the independence of the 
individual, even in an association of indi- 
viduals which we call the corporation— 
then independence other than financial 
through life insurance and annuities may 
be gained by an emulation of the factors 
used in life insurance on the part of 
general business. 

Adaptability to Conditions 

Let us now turn to the operations of 
a life insurance company in the perform- 
ance of its own institutional duties. One 
of its characteristic virtues is that it can 
make ready adaptations to changing con- 
ditions and views. A recent demonstra- 
tion on a large scale of a much greater 
use of life insurance to the insured him- 
self rather than to the beneficiary has 
developed. Immediately available to 
him were life insurance reserves which 
he has used to the extent of 16% of 
the total legal reserves in American com- 
panies. Can anyone doubt that this new 
service of life insurance has been great- 
ly appreciated by the insured himself ? 

The increased investment in life in- 
surance annuities in recent years is still 
another illustration of the usefulness of 
the service of life insurance to the in- 
dividual who is thinking about protecting 
himself rather than others, or in addi- 
tion to others. We should be taught by 
these and other current experiences to 
look ahead to the probabilities of other 
large developments which may, and 
probably should, require important 
changes in the market and in the mar- 
keting of our product. 

Creating Reserves 

Not only should recent experiences 
teach us as life insurance representatives 
the importance of stressing the value of 
leagl reserve life insurance but that we 
should again emphasize those policies 
which create appreciable reserves, and 
not run off on a tangent of policies which 
are meant simply for current protection. 
The present adverse economic period is 
not the only one, of great emergency, we 
shall have. Surely every man who cre- 
ated a substantial insurance reserve and 
used ity will be ready to start again a 
type of policy which will create even 





larger reserves. 

Millions of policyholders who found 
it necessary to draw on their life insur- 
ance reserves do not overlook these two 
significant facts—first, that these funds 
were immediately available; second, that 
they were obtainable at par—these valu- 
able factors were not so dependable from 
the other sources they had—stocks— 
bonds—mortgages—notes—real estate— 
and deposits. 

Sales of policy contracts in the years 
which preceded the break in values in 
1929 were made in larger number on lim- 
ited payments and endowment plans, 
thus providing for many families a large 
reserve of funds for use in adverse times, 
in addition to their maturing benefits. 

The evidences of values are stated 
largely by docu:nests. The evidences of 
ownersh'p of pro» rty or of shares or of 
mortgages or of debts are expressed in 
documents, such as deeds, certificates 
and notes. Any one or all of these, in 
normal times, should produce face values 
in cash at maturity or in a current sale. 





Imp-essive Record 


In the last three years it has been 
difficult and often impossible to make a 
sale or transfer of most of these docu- 
ments without a concurrent loss. If the 
owner of any of these evidences of value 
was in need of money he found it impos- 
sible to actually transfer most of the 
documents in his possession—save one— 
to obtain the amount of money which 
that document carries as a face value. 
That one was the life insurance policy— 
it could be cashed at once, at maturity 
or currently, for its stated values without 
discount or delay. 

The public will not overlook this im- 
portant fact with reference to the docu- 
ment which we call a life insurance 
policy. Thus the higher favor in which 
life insurance is held today is due to its 
adding to its previous protective and 
property values, the evidences of its sta- 
bility. 

The Need in Selling 

The curriculi of life insurance schools 
are not wholly made up of lessons on 
mere sales strategy, but the trend of 
teaching has been too largely in that di- 
rection. In all lines of exchange of 
goods, securities and services, the effec- 
tiveness of the aggressive sale has been 
increasingly greater than has been the 
power of resistance on the part of the 
buyer, even where the resistance was le- 
gitimate. Life insurance has been a 
party to that aggresiveness. 

In selling, there should be in the fu- 
ture a legitimate and enlarging consid- 
eration of the need and of the power to 
buy. A valuable sale to the buyer of 
life insurance is not made in the single 
transaction of collecting the first pre- 
mium. We know from recent exper!- 
ences that the second and succeeding 
premiums are part of a good sale and 
that the sale is not complete which gives 
no return or little return to the buyer, 
as occurs in the cases of early lapse. 
Cleverness in selling and overpowering 
and ruthless meeting of legitimate objec- 
tions is a development of life insurance 
that should be moderated and in its place 
should be substituted a more intimate 
consideration of the buyer’s possibilities, 
and of his sensibilities. 

But there is more that is wrong in our 
presentation—it is in the fact that we 
do not use the constructive forces of 
life insurance and the optimistic views 
of people as natural and complementary 
forces in our approach to the individual. 
The insured individual himself is the 1m- 
portant instrument by which life insur- 
ance carries its program into full flower, 
but we desert him at the very beginning 
of our sales presentation by talking about 
somebody else and by creating too often 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Saturation Point Cannot Be 


Henry E. North, Third Vice-President of the Metropolitan 
Life, in Discussing ““Our Business in a Changing World,” 
Sees Life Insurance Only Beginning to Fulfill Its Destiny; 
Tells Agents Their Greatest Opportunities Lie Ahead 


The saturation point in the life insur- 
ance business cannot even be estimated, 
declared Henry E. North, third vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, in 
his address before the convention on Fri- 
day morning. Speaking in this regard, 
Mr. North, who covered the subject, 
“Our Business in a Changing World,” 
said: 

“Students of consumer markets have 
declared that some commodities and serv- 
ices have attained or are rapidly ap- 
proaching saturation points. However, 
none of the statistics on life insurance 
markets seem yet to suggest anything 
like approach to saturation. As a mat- 
ter ot fact, the economists at this time 
cannot even estimate what will be the 
saturation point in the life insurance 
business. it has been conservatively 
thought that five times the national in- 
come might be considered a high point. 
‘That is, considering the national income 
to be as it probably was in 1931, around 
seventy billions of dollars, the potential 
amount of life insurance in force by this 
standard could be 350 billions of dollars. 

“Can we not fairly say, then, that the 
life underwriter’s greatest opportunity 
lies just ahead of him?” 

Other extracts from Mr. North’s ad- 
dress follow: 

Agricultural Beginnings 

We began as a small agricultural na- 
tion. Our people were of pioneer stock 
who lived close to the soil and knew how 
to provide the small necessities of life 
for themselves and their families. The 
future did not hold any great hazards 
for them. But when the people moved 
into the cities and we became a nation 
of business, our people could not de- 
pend upon the farms for a means of liv- 
ing. They had to depend upon their 
weekly wage. They got more money and 
they spent more. They began to acquire 
different kinds of property. 

Our forefathers thought only of ac- 
quiring land—that was their big ambi- 
tion. But our generation wants the bet- 
ter things of life—“better” at least from 
the modern point of view. Therefore it 
will be seen how life insurance came into 
the picture. People began to realize that 
they had to protect their families and 
their future. But the life insurance un- 
derwriter had not come into a full reali- 
zation of this fact; he was not fully 
aware of his great opportunity. The 
World War brought a realization of this 
to him, helped by the fact that the 
United States government insured its 
soldiers for $10,000 each—an unheard-of 
thing. Think of a collection of youths, 
whose average age was 23, most of them 
without dependents, being insured for 
$10,000! 

Point of View Changes 


Before the war the average insurance 
salesman would have thought anyone 
crazy who suggested such a thing. But 
here was the United States government 
setting that value on these young lives. 
That changed the point of view of the 
public, as well as the insurance salesman. 
The influenza epidemic of 1918 was an- 
other great factor in bringing home to 
the people. of this country the great 
value of insurance. We had so many 
casualties at that time that people began 
to realize the great good of insurance. 
It was a case of “The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating.” 

_ Amidst all these favorable factors, the 
life insurance salesman began to realize 
where he fitted in; he began to realize, 
too, his responsibilities. At this time, 
Some new ideas about the selling of life 
msurance began to make themselves 
known. One of the early pioneers in 


this movement was the late Edward A. 
Woods. He was followed by Doctor 
Stevenson, Doctor Lovelace, Doctor 
Huebner, and others. All of these men 
preached that the selling of life insur- 
ance was a profession that required time 
and study. They saw the situation that 
was ahead; they saw the great need. 
They knew this country should have life 
insurance, had to have it; that it was 
an economic necessity. And they re- 
alized that it had to be sold. They began 
to teach the underwriter how he could 
spread the gospel of insurance. 

In the years that followed 1920 and 
up to the present time, there is no doubt 
that a great many underwriters profited 
by this preliminary work and the pub- 
licity given to its methods. But they still 
sold mostly plans and policies. 


New Emphasis in 1920 


It was not till after 1920 that life in- 
surance in America was given a new em- 
phasis. This became apparent in new 
ideas as to how it should be sold. Schools 
for teaching life insurance salesmanship 
sprung up in many places, and numer- 
ous books were written on the subject. 
The life insurance companies, too, saw 
the need for development along this line, 
and many of the companies set up edu- 
cational and sales promotion depart- 
ments. 

As a result of all this, the life insur- 
ance underwriters got a new vision of 
what life insurance could do. Many of 
them who had heretofore conceived of 
it as valuable only as a death benefit, 
now began to see it from another angle 
that brought life into life insurance. 
They began to talk to prospects about 


the creation of estates, about making life 
insurance property. They showed a man 
how life insurance could take care of 
his estate and keep it intact, by making 
money available immediately to pay 
taxes and current bills, which otherwise 
would have to come out of the estate. 
They showed a man how life insurance 
could take care of the education of his 
children, and provide an income for him- 
self in his old age. 
The Job Only Begun 

Now, I suppose when the average lay- 
man looks at the amount of legal-reserve 
life insurance in force in the United 
States today—close to 110 billions of dol- 
lars—he thinks that a great job has been 
done. But when we figure that this rep- 
resents less than $900 per person, we 
realize that the job is only begun; in 
fact, that we have only scratched the 
surface. When the layman sees the total 
amount of premiums paid to life insur- 
ance companies each year, he may, per- 
haps, think that the people are spending 
too much for life insurance. 

But what are they really spending? In 
the more normal years of the last decade, 
premiums received, excluding dividend 
credits, etc., have amounted to only be- 
tween 2 and 3% of the national income. 
If we consider abnormal depression years 
like 1930 and 1931, when national income 
was so much reduced, this ratio naturally 
rises. During the two years in question, 
the proportion ranged from 3% to 4%, 
and of course a considerable portion of 
these amounts went toward increased 
equity. Moreover, if we deduct from the 
gross premium the amounts paid out by 
life insurance companies to insured per- 
sons or their beneficiaries in the form of 
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death benefits, matured endowments, sur- 
renders and policy loans, it is found that 
only about 1% of the income of the 
American people has been left in the 
charge of life insurance companies dur- 
ing any recent year. 

It may be interesting to point out at 
this time that for 1931 the gross cash 
premiums paid by the American public 
to life insurance companies was approx- 
imately 3 billions, 250 million dollars, or 
4.0% of the national income. The cash 
repayments to the American public by 
life insurance companies was 2 billion 600 
million dollars, or 3.7% of the national 
income. This latter item shows how 
valuable the life insurance companies 
have been to the country during this year 
of decreasing incomes. 





“Let Us Have Ideas For Sale” 
Counsels Theodore M. Riehle 


One of the inspiring features of the 
opening session of the convention on 
Tuesday evening was the presentation of 
the convention theme by Theodore M. 
Riehle, Equitable Society million dollar 
producer, third vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association. Mr. Riehle was chair- 
man of the program committee for the 
1932 meeting. He said in part: 

The theme of this convention is “Life 
Insurance and Annuities—the Golden 
Gate to Financial Independence—for 
You and Yours.” Life Insurance and 
Annuities is the name of the secured 
property we sell, but our business is 
greater than the name implies. It has 
its economics, its beautiful philosophy 
and its sales technique. The proper and 
thoughtful appreciation of life insurance 
and annuities leads one to and through 
the Golden Gate to Financial Independ- 
ence; not only the buyer or his depend- 
ents—for You and Yours—but you, the 
life underwriter as well. 


Ideas—Not Policies 


Let us give America the chance to 
buy ideas and not policies. The trouble 
is that life insurance and annuities are 
not what America thinks they are. The 
American public does not even yet know 
what they are and what they can do. 
The fault is ours. Let us have “ideas” 
for sale. 

What we learn here may give us an 
improved philosophy and help us bear 


up under the burdens which we think 
we have. Again it may give us a simple 
idea or two which we may be tempted 
to.use in a practical way. But a word 
of caution. Let us not permit our knowl- 
edge to interfere with the sale, or the 
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desire of the prospect to buy. Our ac- 
quirement of knowledge must be for 
pleasure primarily and not a veritable 
Frankenstein, destroying us by the use 
of too much knowledge in the wrong 
places. I speak now only of the me- 
chanics of selling. It is a heartfelt 
knowledge of the philosophy of our bus- 
iness which gives heart to the timid and 
spurs the intrepid to action. 

Life Insurance and Annuities guarantee 
to do for men what they want done. Life 
Insurance alone is the only investment 
with tax and creditor advantages. It 
bears repeating to say that all a man 
has is his family, his business, his repu- 
tation and himself. Without adequate 
life insurance and annuities, all is a sor- 
ry mess. 

Security Comes First 


America should not be counseled not 
to take charices because that would no 
doubt retard our progress as a nation, 
and also in my opinion, it is unsound 
selling physchologically. It should, how- 
ever, be counseled first to look to the 
“main chance” and seek a minimum se- 
curity and then “go from there” because 
then it will be safe so to do. 

All of us need a willingness to work 
and courage. And with it, a tremendous 
belief and intimate knowledge of the 
philosophy of our marvelous business. 
That is the heart. The remainder is 
detail. We must seek out the surface 
and hidden demand for our philosophy 
and its economic fruition. The flesh is 
weak and I guarantee you nature will 
not change in your lifetime or mine, and 
this demand will never seek us. 

“Old-fashioned” life insurance and the 
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Seven Prospect Groups For Annuities 


The growth of the annuity concept 
among the American people will be the 
greatest single development in the life 
insurance business during the next quar- 
ter of a century, in the opinion of Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, well known insurance au- 
thority of the University of Pennsylvania 
and dean of the American College of 
Life Underwriters, who addressed the 
convention Tuesday evening on “The 
Economics of Annuities—from the Sell- 
ing Point of View.” 

America is rapidly becoming annuity- 
minded, Dr. Huebner declared. During 
the past decade premiums paid for an- 
nuities have increased relatively more 
than six times as fast as premiums paid 
for life insurance. Annuities are about 
the only important branch of the insur- 
ance business which has gained during 
the hectic years of 1930 and 1931. And 
may I add, said Dr. Huebner, that the 
present business and financial convulsion 
should prove the greatest boost that 
your business could possibly have re- 
ceived for the development of the an- 
nuity service, if you will but stress the 
absolutely dependable investment man- 
agement service. The trust officer talks 
investment management from start to 
finish, You should do the same. 


Solvency a Great Argument 


The solid solvency record of life in- 
surance is the greatest argument the 
agent has today with respect to both in- 
vestment insurance and annuities, Dr. 
Huebner pointed out. Many doubting 
Thomases cannot see why life insurance 
should be unaffected by the same forces 
and tendencies which have struck so 
disastrously at other investment institu- 
tions. Old people certainly cannot be 
expected to hand over their money until 
assured of the continued solvency of life 
insurance companies. There should be 
no difficulty in this respect, for legal re- 
serve life insurance is different from all 
other depository investment institutions. 

The speaker cited many reasons why 
the life insurance institution is in sound 
financial condition and why the institu- 
tion is not affected in the ways other 
businesses are in times of depression. 


Seven Prospect Groups 


Dr. Huebner stressed the fact that 
there is an almost unlimited field for an- 
nuities, and outlined seven groups of our 
population which can buy them to ad- 
vantage, as follows: 

(1) The large number of unmarried 
men and women, as well as those who 
have become widows or widowers with- 
out children. For this group it is hard 
to understand why the old age income 
should remain meagre, instead of being 
sweetened. There seems no good reason 
why a principal of $20,000, for example, 
should be kept fully intact, with a re- 
duced income of only $83.33 a month on 
the investment plan at 5%, and the en- 
tire principal be transferred ultimately 
to distant relatives. Clearly there is full 
justice in eating the fruit of a life time 
of work and sacrifice. 

And if there should be a nephew or 
niece, for whom a fondness exists, why 
should the transferred principal be 100%. 
Why not 50%, and thus sweeten the old 
age income with the balance invested in 
an annuity. But often there is a brother 
or. sister to whom the prospective an- 
nuitant feels an obligation. Here the 
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customary procedure is for each of the 
parties to make a will in favor of the 
other. ; 

But why not have the two (or three if 
there be that many) combine their re- 
spective estates for the purchase of a 
joint life and survivorship annuity, un- 
der the terms of which an income (con- 
siderably larger than is _ obtainable 
through investment channels) is paid 
through the joint life time of both, and 
thereafter, following the death of any 
one, throughout the life time of the sur- 
vivor. Such an annuity will knock the 
bottom out of both wills as customarily 
made. An income is thus assured as 
long as needed and as large and certain 
as possible. At the same time the pur- 
pose of the two wills is fully complied 
with. 


Childless Couples 


(2) The large group of childless 
couples. Customarily the husband leaves 
everything to his wife under his will, and 
the wife leaves everything to the hus- 
band under her will. Often this means 
that the husband’s estate soon passes to 
the distant heirs of his wife, and vice 
versa, the wife’s estate often passes to 
the husband’s heirs. But why have the 
two wills? A joint life and survivorship 
annuity will again knock the bottom out 
of these two wills by providing a larger 
income as long as needed, namely to the 
end of life of the last survivor. Again, 
if it is desired to make certain bequests 
to dear relatives and friends, why must 
the bequest always amount to 100% of 
the estate? Why not 50% or 25%, with 
the balance used to sweeten the old age 
income, as a matter of right and fairness 
to those who created the estate and who 
can travel this way only once. 

(3) Fathers or mothers with a child 
or two, whom they sincerely wish to help 
financially. Under present conditions it 
is customary for the father to make a 
will leaving the $20,000 to his son. He 
tells this to his son, and the son waits, 
often until he reaches the age of retire- 
ment himself. The father feels the ne- 
cessity of retaining the whole principal 
to the end, since 5% thereon yields only 
$1,000 a year. 

Under the annuity plan, however, the 


father could split the $20,000 into two 
$10,000 portions, giving $10,000 immedi- 
ately to his son while it is still capable 
of being of real service, and invest the 
other $10,000 in an annuity which at age 
65 will yield an income more than twice 
that obtainable at 5% on the entire $20,- 
000. Presented with the option of re- 
ceiving $10,000 now or waiting to receive 
$20,000 at some indefinite time later, it 
may be presumed that an intelligent son 
will choose the former. Moreover, 
fathers and mothers should feel just as 
anxious to do something for their chil- 
dren now as at the time of death. 


Wealthy Aged 


(4) Where aged parents are wealthy 
and desire to distribute part of their 
estate to the children, the annuity makes 
such distribution possible and still en- 
ables parents to live comfortably on the 
balance invested in an annuity. Thus 
the owner of a million dollar estate will 
likely lose $200,000 at death by way of 
post mortem taxes. Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars could therefore be invested 
in an annuity at say age 65, yielding and 
income well in excess of $20,000 an- 
nually, and the balance could then be 
distributed to the children. 


Philanthropy 


(5) Annuities are also extremely ser- 
viceable in the field of organized phil- 
anthropy. Many old persons wish to do- 
nate sums to some worthy institution or 
cause, but desire to be assured of an 
income while alive. So the donation, 
although made, really becomes available 
only upon the death of the donor. Many 
philanthropic institutions have been the 
recipients of such donations by guaran- 
teeing an income for life to the donor. 
But what right have philanthropic insti- 
tutions to assume such grave responsi- 
bility? Moreover the donation would lie 
dormant for many years. 

How much better to take the $20,000 
donation and split it into two parts? At 
age 65 about $9,000 invested in an annuity 
would yield an income equal to the cur- 
rent investment rate on $20,000. Eleven 
thousand dollars would thus be released 
at once and become available to the in- 
stitution for current expenditure or cur- 
rent revenue yielding purposes. The an- 
nuity would be a certainty for the donor, 
thus releasing the philanthropic institu- 
tion from a serious obligation. 


Couples with Children 


(6) Married couples with children. 
This group seems to be about the only 
portion of the population left for con- 
sideration. Here the instinct of leaving 
the estate under the terms of a will is 
particularly strong and the use of an- 
nuities may therefore be regarded as 
precluded. But again we may ask “Why 
need parents leave everything to their 
children?” Why not 50 or 75%? Why 
should not some of the estate be applied 
to sweeten the old age income of the 
average family? 

One would think that the children, 
having already received so much by way 
of care and education, would be suf- 
ficiently unselfish to desire just that 
thing. The present attitude of children 
with respect to their parents possessions 
often affords an awful exhibition of sel- 
fishness. The present order of things 
also leads to unusual economic softness 
of a large portion of the coming gen- 
eration, taught to loan upon the parents’ 


estate instead of placing reliance in the 
development of their potential economic 
powers. That which is now ingrained in 
the bone and soul of parents will likely 
be changed before long through a new 
order of education for the coming gen- 
eration. Then children will counsel such 
action willingly as a duty, and parents 
will feel justified in increasing their in- 
come and relieving their children from 
the possibility of assuming in part the 
burden of parental financial support. 


In Making Wills 


(7) The use of annuities in the making 
of innumerable wills. So frequently tes- 
tators provide for cash bequests to their 
heirs, forgetting that lump sum _ pay- 
ments are uncertain as to their retention 
and of less value to heirs than definite 
income settlements. If the life income 
plan is best in life insurance, i. e. under 
the “life will,” then it is also best under 
the terms of a property will where cash 
sums are bequeathed. There is no jus- 
tifiable distinction. 

Yet I venture to say that there are 
life underwriters galore who preach in- 
come insurance daily until they are blue 
in the face, and at the same time have 
not used the same idea in their own last 
will and testament. How much better to 
provide in the will that the cash bequest 
should be invested for the heir in an an- 
nuity, thus conserving and enlarging the 
income. 

The same idea ought also to be ex- 
tended to the proper protection of aged 
servants, whom it is only natural not to 
leave stranded in their old age after 
years of loyal service. I wonder whether 
when this matter is generally under- 
stood, at least half of all the wills now 
made could not wisely incorporate the 
annuity principle for certain of the heirs. 
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MRS. W. S. PRITCHARD 


Among the special features of the con- 
vention which had particular interest for 
women agents and guests was a dinner 
and conference held on Tuesday evening 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. W. S. 
Pritchard of Garner, Iowa, head of the 
Department of the American Family of 
the National Association. Through her 
work, which calls upon her to lecture 
before women’s clubs in various parts 0 
the country, Mrs. Pritchard has been 
of inestimable value to the business 1 
an educational way. 
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Knowledge of Underwriting Practice 


An Asset to Agent, Says Dr. Cook 


Sees General Knowledge of Mortality Trends and Experience 
Also a Profitable Acquisition; Does Not Think 


Such Learning “Dangerous” 


That it is an encouraging sign that life 
agents are showing more interest in the 
technical side of underwriting practice 
was stressed by Dr. Henry W. Cook, 
vice-president and medical director of 
the Northwestern National, in his address 
before the convention on Wednesday 
afternoon. Dr. Cook covered a number 
of important problems which affect men 
in the field. 

The speaker asserted that he believes 
that it can be readily demonstrated that 
a thorough knowledge of underwriting 
methods and practices, as well as a gen- 
eral knowledge of mortality trends and 
experience is a profitable acquisition for 
the salesman. It gives a knowledge that 
makes the approach easier and the in- 
terview more interesting. It conserves 
time in selecting acceptable prospects. It 
permits completed sales with appropri- 
ate policies and ratings which do not have 
to be resold. It gives him ability to co- 
operate in a public and personal health 
service which holds and enlarges his cli- 
entele. And finally, added Dr. Cook, it 
furnishes an adequate understanding of 
home office action which prevents mis- 
understanding and discouragement, prb- 
motes co-operation and conserves morale. 

Continuing on this subject Dr. Cook 
said; 

No Need for Alarm 


Occasionally a home office official ex- 
presses alarm over the increasing fund 
of technical underwriting knowledge 
which the modern informed agent ac- 
quires. In fact, at a recent meeting of 
home office underwriters it was seriously 


argued for some time whether such in- 
struction was not “dangerous,” as_ it 
might furnish the agent information 
which he could use to defraud his com- 
pany. Fortunately, however, the enter- 
prising agent has learned a surprising 
amount about the technical side of under- 
writing and he is eager to learn more. 
He will not only be better and better 
posted to conduct his own underwriting 
successfully, but he will be less and less 
satisfied to accept arbitrary decisions 
which he believes are not in line with 
the most advanced information. 

This may at times be embarrassing for 
the home office, but I believe it is a very 
wholesome stimulant towards the main- 
tenance of an up-to-date position. It will 
be an increasingly important function of 
the home office underwriters to make un- 
derwriting ratings and rulings intelligi- 
bie to the agents. Underwriting problems 
with the laws and experiences of mortal- 
ity and longevity are intensely interest- 
ing subjects. We are all subject to them 
sooner or later, and almost every one 
is interested in them if they are pre- 
sented simply and graphically enough to 
be understandable. The best way to ob- 
tain an agent’s co-operation in the prob- 
lem of selection, in which he is necessa- 
rily such an important factor, is to give 
him as much information as possible in 
fitting himself for his work. 

As to the dishonest agent above re- 
ferred to, whom education might make 
more dangerous, a life insurance man- 
agement which has not the discernment 
to recognize such men nor the nerve to 
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eliminate them as soon as recognized, 
does not deserve to be entrusted with the 
administration of trust funds. Whatever 
may have been true in the past, I am 
convinced that this is rapidly becoming 
an established practice, and that respon- 
sible American life insurance companies 
will not send into homes and business 
offices clothed with the sanction and au- 
thority of a great institution, any man 
or woman who, as far as a basis for ade- 
quate judgment is obtainable, would mis- 
represent or prostitute the sacred trust 
reposed in the life insurance solicitor. 


Suicide and Heart Disease 


Among other things Dr. Cook pointed 
out that while there has been a moderate 
tendency to an increase in suicide and in 
heart and other degenerative diseases in 
the general population during the depres- 
sion it has been greatly exaggerated 
among large policyholders. This is due, 


he said, to three factors: over-insurance, 
self selection against the company, and 


industrial and economic strain and 
worry. 
With regard to over-insurance, the 


speaker said: 

The number of over-insured policy- 
holders has greatly increased during the 
past three years. The earned income of 
many policyholders has been tremen- 
dously reduced during this period, thus 
increasing the ratio of coverage to in- 
come. A man fifty years of age who 
earned $20,000 in 1928 and properly car- 
ried $150,000 of insurance, would in 1932 
be dangerously over-insured if he had 
lost his position or if his business re- 
turned him but a small fraction of his 
former income. 

There is a tendency today for men to 
apply for an excessive amount of insur- 
ance in relation to their present earned 
income. Life insurance is sought to re- 
place shrunken estate values and to bol- 
ster inadequate collateral, and also to 
anticipate possible financial disaster by 
an amount of insurance which would 
maintain the family or business on their 
pre-depression basis in event of death. 
If failure does ensue it makes suicide ap- 
pear the only way out, especially as the 
coincident mental strain renders sound 
judgment difficult. Life insurance has 
been widely advertised during the past 
few years as a posthumous escape from 
bankruptcy. Companies are requiring 
very definite information indicating that 
the earned income justifies the coverage 
applied for, and the larger the amount, 
the more careful the scrutiny. 

Value to Professional Men 


In closing Dr. Cook urged the life 
agents to make a greater effort to help 
the lawyer, physician and engineer ap- 
preciate and utilize the unique advan- 
tages for him of life insurance as an in- 
vestment. He said: 

I cannot urge this obligation too 
strongly upon you. Many of our most 
valuable and eminent professional men 
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Sees Mass Recruiting and Training 
Effective In Metropolitan Areas 


The belief that a system of mass re- 
cruiting and training is a most effective 
way of building a life insurance agency 
in a metropolitan district was expressed 
by Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutu: il 
general agent of New York City, in his 
address at the Manager's Session on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. Engelsman cited six reason why 
he likes mass recruiting and ini 
it makes it possible to have a definite 
plan for new organization each year, 
gives better selection, helps recruit more 
men, cuts down turnover, makes more 
effective training and automatically gives 
better supervision. 

Speaking further on the subject, the 
speaker said: 





Follows Definite Routine 


“We have developed a definite routine 
for recruiting and training in my agency 
which we believe is sound and we have 
found it effective. I believe I have a 
right to say that it is at least a reason- 
ably effective plan because we have had 
it in operation for over one and one- 
half years now and it brought what we 
set as the desired results. 

“For instance, in 1931 (which, by the 
way, is the only full calendar year it has 
been in operation as our first course 
started in October, 1930), from January 
to December, we added twenty-six men 
to our new organization who paid for 
over $2,261,923 in that year. When we 
say that, you must take into considera- 
tion the fact that some men were only 
with us two months, some six months, 
some nine months and some the whole 
year. In addition to this, those men who 
still remain out of these groups have 
paid for $1,223,932 in six months of this 
year or a total of $3,485,855. 

“Our cost of operation, exclusive of 
supervision, which we had anyway, was 
$3,131.67 or $878 per million over a period 
of one and one-half years.” 


Four-Week Course Given 


At this point Mr. Engelsman explained 
how he got his men, describing the ad- 
vertisement he used in the newspapers; 
told how his agency handled prospects 
for jobs and described the four weeks’ 
course given new recruits. He stated 
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that after the course the new recruit 
was required to pay for four cases of 
$10,000 before he was formally accepted 
into the agency and given a desk. 

On the question of turnover the speak- 
er said: 

“There are lots of managers who will 
want to ask, ‘What about turnover?’ 
Well, our turnover is about 50% or 60%, 
which I believe is a little bit better and 
certainly not worse than usual. How- 
ever, we do feel that the men we retain 
are better than average. We have had 
eight training classes so far and we are 
pretty well convinced that by using the 
same method over and over again we 
would get approximately the same turn- 
over in each group. 

“T believe that as conditions get better 
we will retain more men for, as you 
know, selling in these times is a little 
dificult no matter how well you train 
a man. We feel that, if in the year 
1931-1932 we were able to put it across, 
the plan will be much more effective 
later on.” 





Banks Says Personal Contacting Has 
Brought Best Men Into Agency 


That the present is the time for man- 
agers to secure good men through prop- 
er mediums was emphasized by Rene P. 
Banks, 
Denver, Colo., in his address before the 
Managers’ Tuesday. More 
good men are changing vocations today 
through no fault of their own, 
and life insurance managers can well 
take advantage of this situation. 


Penn Mutual general agent of 
Section on 


he said, 


In describing the recruiting and train- - 


ing methods he has used to advantage 
in Denver, Mr. Banks said in part: 
Recruiting 

Late in January of this year we real- 
ized that our large case producers were 
not going to be with us this year. Also 
that the indications were that the aver- 
age size of our policies would be mate- 
rially cut down. Last year the average 
size of our policies in our agency was 
$4,000 per case. This year, to date, the 
average is slightly over $3,000. Rather 
than gamble with our ability to sell 
enough of our older agents the idea of 


producing from two to three times as 
many cases in order to get an equal 
production volume, we decided that the 
safer plan would be to immediately in- 
augurate an aggressive recruiting pro- 
gram. 

We started in February by the use 
of personal contact, advertising and 
nomination letters. We have found the 
three methods valuable in the order in 
which they are named. Personal con- 
tact has unquestionably brought the best 
men to our organization. Advertising 
has, however, for the amount of money 
expended, returned very favorable re- 
sults. 

Selling the Business 


Our method of selling the business to 
a new recruit is very direct. The first 
statement we make is that this is the 
hardest selling business there is. Not 
because of the undesirableness of the 
product which we have to offer, but be- 
cause of the average salesman’s lack of 
ability to control his own time. We 
quote Frank Davis, who says “This is 


the hardest business in the world if you 





work it easy, and the easiest business 
in the world if you work it hard.” We 
attempt to give our recruit the ten-year 
look and sum our remarks up with the 
statement that this is the only business 
we have found where a man can set for 
himself a definite financial goal with any 
reasonable assurance of attaining it over 
a ten- or twenty-year period. This state- 
ment we prove with a renewal income 
chart. 

After this first interview we give our 
recruits a booklet prepared by our com- 
pany which is called, “Brass Tacks 
About the Business of Selling Life In- 
surance.” We make an appointment for 
him to return the next day or the day 
following. If he does not show up, we 
make no effort to retrieve him except 
to secure the return of our book. If 
he comes back for the second interview 
then we make a definite effort to sell 
him into the life insurance business. 
Our first effort having really been to 
find out if he could be sold out of the 
business easily. 

Get Report on Man 


Immediately he starts training, we get 
a Retail Credit report on him so that 
before the training course is completed 
we will know whether, from a personal 
aspect, we want this man or not. We 
make no effort to sign up recruits be- 
fore they have taken their training 
course, our assumption being that no 
man can intelligently state whether he 


wants to go in the business or estimate 

whether he will be successful in the bus- 

iness without having taken the complete 

training course, and we certainly have 

long since ceased to gamble on our abil- 

ity to select men from an interview. 
Training Methods 


Our training method is the full time 
school method. The course runs from 
six to eight days. We use for this train- 
ing a course prepared by our home office 
called “The First Steps in Penn Mutual- 
ism.” We take up in the order named 
Prospects, Needs for Life Insurance, 
What to Say, Following Through and 
Closing the Sale, Motivation, and the 
Tools of our Trade, or the various forms 
of contracts. One Supervisor has charge 
of training but we all step in when the 
course reaches the sales talk period. The 
best man in the agency is drafted into 
service for the thing that he does best. 

We start our new men out with noth- 
ing but organized sales talks. Immedi- 
ately a trainee has finished his training 
course, we start him out alone to pros- 
pect. We are essentially looking for 
self-starters. We find if the man has 
in him what we are looking for, he will 
nine times out of ten make a sale while 
he is prospecting. During the prospect- 
ing period he reports twice daily to the 
Supervisor of training. At the end of 
that time he is assigned to a unit and 
from then on works under his unit su- 
pervisor. 





Finds It Pays To Give Assistant 
General Agents Responsibility 


Giving considerable responsibility to a 
corps of twelve assistant general agents 
is the basis of the system used with 
success by W. M. Hammond, Aetna Life 
general agent of Los Angeles, who de- 
scribed his methods before the Mana- 
gers’ Section on Tuesday morning. In 
discussing these methods Mr. Hammond 
said in part: 

We created three new units in 1931 
and two new units in 1932. We now 
have twelve assistant general agents, 
each with an organization for the most 
part of their own selection and training. 
In eight of these units there are super- 
visors; agents set apart second in com- 
mand, as it were, with no responsibility 
for organization work but with an op- 
portunity for organization work, hoping 
that they might take hold and show their 
capacity and by their accomplishment 
encourage us to appoint them aasistant 
general agents and give them an oppor- 
tunity to build an organization—a unit. 

These supervisors receive no salary or 
compensation of any kind. It is hoped 
that they will be resourceful enough to 
introduce into the unit in which they 
find themselves new men, and that they 
will do some joint work with other 
agents as opportunity or conditions sug- 
gest the advisability or practicability of 
it. In other words, do constructive work 
that would lead to their promotion and 
larger opportunity. 


Are Paid Salaries 


Our assistant general agents are paid 
salaries based upon their performance, 
and salaries are increased, if justified, 
every three months. After a reasonable 
time if an assistant general agent does 
not measure up to his present salary 
he must be prepared for a reduction in 
salary commensurate with his perform- 
ance. We encourage the assistant gen- 
eral agents to do a substantial personal 
business believing that to be a powerful 
example for the men around them. 

The entire staff of twelve assistant 
general agents and seven supervisors are 
all Aetna men, never having been in the 
life insurance business until they started 
with us in Los Angeles. They are all 





young men. Two of them are under 
twenty-seven years of age and are doing 
an outstanding piece of work. We have 
four units in the city of Los Angeles, 
seven in the outlying cities in southern 
California and one office in Phoenix, 
Ariz. 
Keeping Records Essential 

We believe in plans and in records. 
We know as the result of our records 
just how many new men we have to 
have to produce our quota in new busi- 
ness from new organization. We know 
that to make any progress from year to 
year, we must have, as a minimum, 20% 
of our total paid business from new or- 
ganization; that is, men under contract 
less than one year. 

We know what our turnover is. We 
know what each application is worth in 
paid volume and first year commissions. 
We know what it costs us to do busi- 
ness and to train our men, and we allo- 
cate the expense to each unit, and each 
unit office to be considered successful 
must be doing its business, including sal- 
ary, rent, telephone and all incidental 
expenses, within the expense allowance. 

Each month, each assistant general 
agent submits reports to my office show- 
ing the percentage of his expenses to 
his paid premiums. He also submits a 
report of his written and paid business 
compared with his quota, showing the 
non-producers as well as the producers 
and showing the percentage of paid busi- 
ness from new organization compared 
with total. We insist that these reports 
be made to us by the assistant general 
agents rather than by us to them because 
we believe that that method calls for a 
closer analysis than were the assistant 
general agents to read a report that we 
made up. 

Each assistant general agent has his 
quota of new organization and on that 
we must report each month, showing his 
activity and accomplishment. 


Value in Get-Togethers 


As a means of better education of 
these assistant general agents because 
they are all young men and inexperi- 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Says Successful Recruiting Rests 
On Individual Selection Principle 


Some valuable tips on recruiting and 
training new men for life insurance field 
work were given at the Managers’ Ses- 
sion by Lester O. Schriver, Aetna Life 
general agent of Peoria, Ill., secretary 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. Mr. Schriver pointed out 
that the success of the American agency 
system depends primarily upon the man- 
agers’ success in getting an ever-increas- 
ing army of new and worthwhile men 
into the business. 

Among other 
said: 

The first step in mobilizing an effi- 
cient army is to recruit men who are 
fit for service. And after some ten years 
in our great business I have come to 
the conclusion that any successful re- 
cruiting system must involve the prin- 
ciple of individual selection. It has been 
demonstrated that any plan of mass re- 
cruiting is attended by a_ tremendous 
waste of time and money and results 
in a maximum of disappointment and 
heartache. 


things, Mr. Schriver 


General Agent’s Duty 


The modern, successful general agent 
is always on the alert for men who he 
has reason to believe would succeed in 
our business. He is also conscious of 
the tremendous responsibility which rests 
upon him when he persuades any man 
to leave his present employment (which 
probably provides a living salary) and 
causes him to embark upon a new ven- 
ture. If the new recruit turns out to be 
honest and clean and is willing to work 
and develops an aptitude for the busi- 
ness, it is the very definite duty of the 
general agent to make him succeed. If, 
on the other hand, it develops that the 
new man has everything but an aptitude 
for our business, it is quite as much the 
general agent’s duty to get him back 
into the work for which he is fitted. In 
other words, it is quite as much the 
duty of the general agent to get men 
out of the business as to get men into 
the business. 


On Selecting Men 


I am wondering if perhaps we do not 
spend too much time in looking for men 
with selling experience in other lines. 
May we not be overlooking men engaged 
in other lines of endeavor who could 
be developed into good interpreters of 
life insurance? How many men who 
are making a success in our business 
today were formerly in the business of 
selling? Instead should we not look for 
men of character who really like people, 
who have intelligence and _ training 
enough to interpret the business of life 
Insurance, and who have the capacity to 
discipline themselves to do an honest 
day’s work at least five days a week, 
and who, in addition to this, are 100% 
sold on the business of life insurance? 

Reference to the first five men in my 
agency reveals the fact that prior to 
entering the life insurance business not 
one had selling experience. The first, 
Prior to coming into our business, was 
a school teacher; the second a telegraph 
Operator, the third a banker, the fourth 
a banker and the fifth a farmer. All 
these men are successful and happy, and 
I believe that the average successful 


agency 1S composed of men with similar 
backgrounds. 


Sources of New Agents 


" The first and perhaps the most satis- 
gd. source of new agents is through 
1¢ men already in the organization. 
Like begets like. If you have the right 
ind of men in your organization, they 
will be constantiy contacting with new 
men who, attracted by the success of 
your representative, will want to know 
all about it. I believe that any worth- 
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while agency organization will be as 
much alert for new material to bring 
into the organization as they will be for 
new business. It is all a part of the plan 
of the well regulated agency. 

A second source of agents is through 
the constant watchfulness, on the part 
of the general agent and his supervisors, 
for desirable men. Men who are forced 
by circumstances to change vocations, 
those in blind alley jobs, those who are 
substantial buyers of life insurance, are 
productive of many good agents. In 
fact, the technique of discovering new 
agents is not unlike the technique of 
prospecting for life insurance. 

Possibly the following contact methods 
which we have used with varying suc- 
cess may be of interest: 1. Circularizing 
of our local medical examiners for sug- 
gesting desirable agents; 2. Circulariza- 


tion of local merchants; 3. Circulariza- 
tion of larger and more influential pol- 
icyholders, and 4. By keeping our agen- 
cy and company well advertised in the 
community. 
The Training Program 

Possibly the most fundamental part of 
our training program is co-operation 
with the agent after his first formal 
training period has been completed. The 
supervisor has three distinct duties to 
perform in his field work. The first of 
these three duties is to demonstrate to 
the new man how life insurance is really 
sold by actually effecting sales from be- 
ginning to end in the presence of the 
novice. It must be kept in mind that 
the supervisor is a field teacher, that he 
must display to the pupil a selling proc- 
ess as part of a teaching process. The 
beginner naturally figures that if the ex- 
pert sent out to show him how to sell 
cannot sell, he, the beginner, will not 
stand a ghost of a show to do what the 
expert failed to do. 


Importance of Demonstration 


I cannot lay too great stress on the 
importance of demonstration as a meth- 
od of teaching the new agent how to 
sell, In fact, the most impressive way 
to teach anything is to demonstrate it. 
We learn to do most of the vital things 
of life by watching those things being 
done by others; we learn to talk by hear- 
ing others talk; we learn to walk by see- 
ing others walk. We are instinctively 
imitative. We are wrong when we de- 
cry imitation, for we make progress by 
imitating demonstrated acts which are 
done better than we can do them. It 
is felt by those who oppose imitation 
that imitation destroys originality. 

On the contrary, imitation breeds orig- 
inality, for when we imitate we adopt 
a model on which to build the super- 
structure of our own method. No man 
can imitate another without investing 
the imitation with his own individuality. 

After you have your men duly re- 
cruited, trained and supervised it seems 
to me that it is the general agent’s 
duty to keep in his agent’s mind, by 
example and precept, a right sense of 
proportion, An agent’s ethics, his stand- 
ing in the community and his service to 
his clients are all of vital concern to 
the general agent and the company. 





Haviland Urges Managers To Stick 
To Fundamentals In Agency Building 


The solution to the development of a 
successful and permanent life insurance 
agency lies in a very simple formula, said 
F. H. Haviland, Connecticut General 
manager of Chicago, in his address be- 
fore the Managers’ Session on Tuesday 
morning. This formula he defined as 
consisting of four parts: intelligent re- 
cruiting, getting selected agents into 
production, maintaining the morale up to 
fighting pitch, and last, keeping agents 
mentally alert. Te 

Common sense will dictate use of rec- 
ords, proper handling of finances, and 
control of the many detail problems too 
many managers fail to turn over to clerks 
and spend their own valuable time do- 
ing, said Mr. Haviland. The greatest 
difficulty confronting managers in mak- 
ing steady progress 1s sticking to the 
fundamental principles. Agency build- 
ing, the speaker said, done properly is 
not difficult because of its intricacies, 
but because of its simplicities. 


Cannot Rely on Short Cuts 
In discussing building for permanence 
Mr. Haviland said in part: 
It is a common practice for a new 
agent to insist on trying out various 
theories he has, in starting to sell, life 
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insurance ... circularizing . .. advertising 
. .. beautiful presentations . . . and in- 
numerable other methods, which at the 








beginning he hopes will be short cuts to 
success in our business, and eliminate 
the drudgery experienced by those men 
who have made a success in life insur- 
ance. He soon finds that while these 
things have their place, they can not 
eliminate the fundamentals necessary to 
success and so it is true of us as 
managers ... the determining factors of 
our growth are simplest of fundamentals, 
which, properly carried out, guarantee 
steady growth. 

Before enumerating them I want to 
cover one word in the topic assigned 
to me, and that is “permanent.” Perma- 
nence in anything must involve good 
quality . good service . . . endurance 
; and those other characteristics, 
whether it be in merchandise or in hu- 
man activity, that come only at a high 
price, or by great effort. In human ac- 
tivity they are interpreted as character, 
and no man can come into the life in- 
surance business today and be an asset 
to his manager or his company unless 
he has what you know to be the essence 
of strong character. 


Character Uppermost 


We have been guilty in the past of 
accepting in the insurance business a 
great many men with no success back- 
ground, unstable of character, extrava- 
gant and shiftless, and in some cases we 
have succeeded in salvaging new agents. 
This will not be the case with such men 
in the future, and if we wish permanence 
in our organization we must insist on 
character qualification. 

With character as your cardinal guid- 
ing principle in building always in mind, 
the four fundamentals which are the ba- 
sis of agency building are— 

1. Recruit intelligently— 

2. Get the agent into production im- 
mediately— 

3. Keep the morale of your agency 
up to fighting pitch— 

4. Develop and maintain a mental 
alertness on the part of every member 
of your organization. 


Getting Recruits Into Immediate 
Production 


In regard to the matter of getting re- 
cruits into production immediately— 

First, in such a program we must nat- 
urally give them the fundamentals of ed- 
ucation we must sell them life in- 
surance as a great institution and as a 
great service . a field which is being 
thoroughly covered at this convention, 
and is not my subject today, but having 
accomplished this, the crucial test ar- 
rives. That man must be put into pro- 
duction without any delay. Having been 
stimulated to the great opportunities in 
our business, we must take advantage of 
his morale and enthusiasm, and see that 
he makes commissions, to feel that in- 
comparable sensation of getting a sub- 
stantial commission check. 

In the larger agencies that must be 
the supervisor’s job. If hé is a good su- 
pervisor and he has a good prospective 
agent, he can and will get the man into 
immediate production. The agent is giv- 
ing immediate indication of his desira- 
bility if he either harasses his super- 
visor or assistant manager with ques- 
tions with reference to particular men 
or, better, with requests to go with him 
to see particular prospects. He is then 
showing real indication as a prospector. 
If his contacts are good, then a good 
supervisor will get results. 

If the agent does not show these pros- 
pecting indications he is probably hope- 
less and you had better stop immediate- 
ly and eliminate him from the life insur- 
ance business, as your time and your su- 
pervisor’s time is too valuable to specu- 
late on men who do not immediately 
show prospecting sense. I realize this 
production problem is not as simple as 
it may sound, but the supervisor or gen- 
eral agent must live with his men until 
he is making money for them, and it is 
hopeless to attempt to develop an agency 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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Sole Proprietorships Offer Agent 
Big Field, Says W. G. Gastil 


Outlines Reasons Why Individually Owned Businesses Need 
Insurance Coverage; Urges Agents. Not to View 
Business Insurance Technically 


That the field of business life insurance 
offers tremendous possibilities was em- 
phasized by Walter G. Gastil, Pacific 
Mutual sales manager of Los Angeles, 
in his address before the convention on 
Wednesday morning. Mr. Gastil urged 
the life agents to view business insurance 
in a practical sense and with a simple 
understanding of man’s problem and not 
clothed in a lot of technical procedure 
of forms and agreements. 

Considerable attention was given by 
the speaker to the sole proprietorship 
business chiefly because the majority of 
prospects are in this field and the agent 
can make a strong appeal in a simple 
manner. He also discussed problems in- 
cidental to the writing of insurance for 
partnerships and corporations. In regard 
to sole proprietorships Mr. Gastil said: 

Five Reasons for Buying 

Let's look at the individually owned 
business—owned by one man. He has 
no partners—has not dangerously used 
his credit. What warnings have we to 
offer him? I see five reasons for his 
taking business insurance. He regards 
his business as a separate entity, sepa- 
rate and apart from his private affairs, 
his homestead. He forgets that his busi- 
ness is a part of his general estate. Is 
it? No, it is just another way he chose 
to invest his money. He did not invest 
it in real estate and live in it. He did 
not put it in the bank and draw interest 
on it. He did not lend it out on securi- 
ties or mortgages to others. He invested 
it in his business. 

First Situation 

Therefore, when this man passes on, 

checks in his assets and liabilities, all is 


yeneral estate—debts and assets alike. 
His executor must settle. He will re- 
quire money. Which portion of the 


man’s estate will the administrator dis- 
pose of? Those things bought to hold, 
those things bought to be sold? 
Therefore, I say, all debts of the general 
estate fall upon the business which now 
Ss managed by someone new—who, 
though a good manager, needs cash—not 
depleted stock and no cash. The result 
is, of necessity, immediate, forced liqui- 
dation and unnecessary loss. On the 
other hand, if it can be offered as a unit 
sale after debts paid, the inventory value 
of each unit is higher, because any item 
is worth more as a part of a complete 
stock than when it stands as a remnant 
by itself. 
Second Situation 
Since his business is a part of his gen- 
eral estate, it is absolutely impossible for 
that man to withdraw profits from his 
business and “keep them safe from both 
his Own manipulation and possible con- 
trol by his creditors of either his busi- 
He cannot sepa- 
rate them—all he does is put them in 
another corner of that area he calls his 
estate. How then, is this man to accu- 
mulate estate that is free from the haz- 


ness or general estate 


ards of business mistakes or circum- 
stances beyond his control? Business 
life insurance! How? 


\ life insurance policy offers an ad- 
mirable repository for »rofits that this 
man should regularly withdraw and pro- 
tect from the hazards of business failure 
and the temptation of his own spending 
or speculation. As you know, arrange- 
ment of life insurance can be made which 
permits a man to set up an estate in any 
amount of life insurance and to remove 
it from the control of or seizure by cred- 
itors—in fact, attachment and judgment 
proof either for the debts of the insured 
or beneficiary, either prior to or after 
death forever and absolute. Then, re- 
gardless of what happens to his other 
estate, his business, he can be sure that 


neither his family nor himself will ever 
be lacking income. 
Third Situation 

Fathers wish to transfer their business 
to sons. How many times have you 
heard—“I want m-~ son to take over the 
business.” He does not know his son 
may not take that part of his general 
estate over until his entire estate is ready 
for distribution and until the son can 
claim legally the legacy which has been 
bequeathed to him. It first passes 
through administration—depletion of in- 
ventory to pay debts and costs. He gets 
a depleted stock of cats and dogs which 
would not sell and which Dad collected 
over the years. What must he do? Re- 
plenish stock. What will he use for 
money? What will he think of Dad’s 
business sense? What can we do about 
that? 

I suggest it would be wise for the 
father who wishes to leave his business 
to his son, to allow the business to 
liquidate the major portion of its own 
debts and provide life insurance to liqui- 
date debts of his other estate and busi- 
ness life Insurance to provide his son 
working capital to replenish the stock 
with goods of his own selection—not 
goods Dad left on the shelf for which 
the son has no enthusiasm. Surely there 
is no better way for a father to give a 
son a start in life. 

Fourth Situation 

Sole Proprietorship necessitates the 
permanent association of owner with his 
invested capital. To invest capital and 
reinvest earnings in one’s business is a 
rather simple procedure. To get it out 
is much more difficult. He must create 
a favorable market on which to sell in 
whole or part. There are lots of men 
past middle age who would welcome the 
opportunity to get out of business en- 
tirely and allow someone who is younger 
and fresher to guide the business craft. 
He would like to select his successor and 
train him, then retire if he could be as- 
sured of the two things necessary to that 
transaction. An adequate income on 
which to retire, and protection against 
liability created by immature, inexperi- 
enced or poor management. What can 
business life insurance do for that man? 

We can say, “Why don’t you sell out 


to your son or the young man or men 
you have trained. Let them buy you out 
—release you from financial responsi- 
bility—at your own value, 100 cents on 
the dollar, at a price so that you can 
retire on its income.” But you reply, 
“They have no money!” I say, “They 
need no money to buy your business— 
take a note.” That note may represent 
the value of the business, plus good will 
—a sum the interest on which will per- 
mit you to live—then, you can- go wher- 
ever your fancy dictates and spend days 
in idleness, comfort, peace, if you insure 
your life in a 10, 15, or 20-year Endow- 
ment, long enough so the boy can pay 
out and also pay interest on the note. 


If he doesn’t succeed in management, 
we will notify you—How? You are the 
insured. Premium notice will be sent to 
you. If you get a delinquent notice it’s 
time for you to come home. You come 
back a_ preferred creditor. All other 
creditors will be glad to see you back. 
When you come back, you may wish to 
rehabilitate the business—what with? 
The cash value of the Endowment policy. 
Or, you may wish to sell out, in which 
case the cash values of the Endowment 
policy will make up any shrinkage. Now 
you may die, and if you do, your estate 


holds that note. The men who bought 

you out are the beneficiaries on your 

Endowment policy and can pay off. You 

sold at par,—that’s one of the miracles 

of business life insurance. Tell men! 
Fifth Situation 

Often, business profits create false 
standards of income. Money at interest 
earns one profit of 6%. Often money in 
business earns two profits per year of 
10% each. Why? Added to money was 
ability to buy wisely, sell quickly and get 
credit. Often stock is sold before bills 
are due to be paid. Those are things the 
man in business can’t transfer to anyone. 
Then he dies, and if his family sells the 
stock and fixtures and invests the cash, 
they must live on a very much reduced 
income. That affects people—his people. 
This man had a valuable asset which died 
with him—his ability to make two profits 
of 10% per year. It was contingent on 
his living to collect and he may not live. 
Must his family live on a reduced in- 
come dependent on their ability as in- 
vestors ? 

Business life insurance offers the only 
solution. Out of business profits, he can 
provide guaranteed income to make up 
the difference between profits and in- 
terest. 





W.H. White Sees Good Prospecting 


As Foundation of Conservation 


Jefferson Standard Star Says Insurance Is Better Appreciated 
and Has Greater Renewal Possibilities if Written 
to Cover Definite Need 


Some tips on conserving and renewing 
business were given to the convention 
on Wednesday afternoon by Will H. 
White, manager of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life at Sanford, N. C. Mr. White 
has made a notable conservation record. 
In the past eight years his renewal ratio 
has been 93.4%. Last year he had a 
100% record. 

Service to policyholders is the very 
life of the conservation of business and 
if we hope to get very far in this busi- 
ness our service must be complete, Mr. 
White declared. If we expect to climb 
the tree of success in our business, with- 
out falling, as Thackeray says, we must 
be ready and willing to “grasp its 
branches—not the blossoms.” We get 
pretty much what we go after—if we go 
after it hard enough and persistently 
enough. Whenever I fail to attain cer- 
tain goals I find that the reason can be 


traced to a desire to take hold of the 
blossoms instead of grasping the 
branches. 
Begins with Prospecting 

The conservation of business begins 
with good prospecting, continues with 
the sale and the proper placing of the 
policy. Since good prospecting is the 
foundation of conservation, prospects 
should be selected carefully from the 
better class of people, and on the basis 
of their physical, financial, and moral 
status. Insurance sold under high pres- 
sure to people who are careless in their 
financial dealings and have an irregular 
or small income will show a very high 
lapse rate, even if the writing agent is 
successful in securing the first premium. 
Business selected carefully on men with 
regular incomes, of good financial and 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Clark Says Changed Conditions Have 
Created Need For Superior Ability 


President of American College of Life Underwriters Tells 
of Splendid Progress of College in Its First 


Five Years 


Changed conditions have created a 
need for superior preparation by life un- 
derwriters. No longer can the underwrit- 
er command the confidence of the insur- 
ing public by being a mere salesman of 
his company’s contracts. He must be a 
life insurance adviser first, and able to 
disclose accurately and honestly his cli- 
ent’s needs, then to sell the need, sup- 
plying the contract in form and amount 
that will adequately care for the require- 
ments involved. 

These points were emphasized clearly 
by Ernest J. Clark, John Hancock man- 
ager in Maryland, president of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters, in his 
address before the convention on Fri- 
day morning. Mr. Clark, in discussing 
the progress of the College, told how 
the work of the College fits in with the 
present scheme of things, how it equips 
the agent to properly approach today’s 
buying public. Here are some extracts 
from his address: 

The American College goes farther 
than other degree-granting institutions 
in at least two respects. First: An in- 
vestigation is made of all candidates for 
the C.L.U. designation as to their moral 
character and standing in the community. 
Second: In addition to passing success- 
fully all examinations, the candidate 
must have had three full years of expe- 
rience in life underwriting, teaching life 
insurance, or as a general agent, man- 
ager, or supervisor of those engaged in 
life underwriting, before the American 
College diploma and the designation can 
be awarded. 

Has Won Despite Conditions 


The College has made splendid prog- 
ress during its first five vears and this 
is all the more remarkable because three 
years of this period have witnessed one 
of the most severe economic depressions 
in the history of the country, retarding 
the plans of many life underwriters and 
students who otherwise would make the 
necessary preparation for the C.L.U. ex- 
aminations. 

The College from its inception has re- 
ceived an ever increasing support. The 
home offices are enthusiastically en- 
dorsing the American College program, 
and in various ways are encouraging 
their representatives to prepare for the 
C.L.U. examinations. Many of them are 
offering substantial inducements to those 
who do so. One of our leading life in- 
Surance companies has just offered a se- 
ries of scholarships to those of their 
representatives who make the _ best 
grades in their examinations as a result 
of superior preparation. In addition to 
remitting to these successful candidates 
all registration and examination fees in- 
volved, a substantial additional contri- 
bution is made by this company to the 
College budget. 

Planning Manager’s Course 

Another course of study now being ar- 
ranged by the College involves Agency 
Management for those engaged in gen- 
eral agency or managerial duties, or 
those who are not so engaged but who 
desire to make’ such preparation. A pre- 
requisite to the taking of this special 
Course of study is that the candidate must 
have sucessfully completed the Chartered 
Life Underwriters course and been award- 
ed his C. L. U. diploma. 

Let us examine some of the further 
evidences of progress made by the Col- 
lege during the past five years: 

Growth in Numbers 

_ sixty-six candidates took the examina- 
tions in 1928; 114 in 1929; 235 in 1930; 
521 in 1931; and 638 in 1932, or a total 


~ 


of 1,574. Of this number, 605 have com- 
pleted all examinations and 493 have re- 
ceived credits for some of the five exam- 
inations passed and will doubtless com- 
plete the remainder during the next two 
or three years. 

Of the 605 who have completed their 
work, 560 have been awarded their C. L. 
U. designations. Eight others have re- 
ceived Certificates of Proficiency, which 
may be exchanged for C. L. U. diplomas 
upon completion of three years of under- 
writing, managerial, or teaching experi- 
ence. Thirty-seven candidates have passed 
all examinations but have not yet com- 
pleted their three years of satisfactory 
experience. 


Wide Representation 


This year’s examined candidates rep- 





ERNEST J. CLARK 


resented 142 cities and towns in 40 


states, the District of Columbia, British 


Guiana, Cuba, and Japan. They also re- 
presented 96 different life insurance com- 
panies. When we consider the yet wider 
distribution geographically and by com- 
pany representation of all our C. L. U.s 
and examined candidates during the past 
five years, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the extended and extending influ- 
ences of the American College through- 
out the life underwriting world. 

The College is being ably assisted by 
the National Chapter- Chartered Life 
Underwriters, which with its fifteen local 
Chapters of C. L. U.s in leading cities 
is doing much to stimulate a professional 
view point and promote this educational 
program among life underwriters gener- 
ally. 

It is the belief of the College officials, 
which conviction is shared by many home 
office executives and our C. L. Uss es- 
pecially, that the establishing and main- 
taining of high educational and ethical 
standards by the American College cou- 
pled with public recognition of those who 
attain them is destined to exert a more 
profound and far reaching influence on 
both life underwriters and the insuring 
public than any other movement that has 
been devised for the advancement of life 
insurance in its many fields of activity 
and in the service to be rendered. 














STABLE 





firmly established 


Continental, founded in 1897, has 
stood impregnable against the many 
financial and economic disturbances 


which have swept the country. 


It has grown steadily, becoming one 
of the foremost multiple line insur- 
ance organizations now operating. 
It is stable, firmly rooted, and its 
DURABILITY is unquestioned. 


In view of past and present business 
conditions, the value of a Conti- 


nental connection is obvious. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 


ASSURANCE COMPANIES 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 
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Ben F. Shapro Agency in Meeting 
Attended By Two Hundred People 


Shapro, Always a Dynamic Leader, Has as Speakers John A. 
Stevenson, Ralph Engelsman, Holgar J. Johnson and T. 
M. Riehle; How the Honor Agent Plan Is Used in 
Agency; Points Made by Speakers 


San Francisco, Aug. 15.—Ben F. 
Shapro, general agent here for the Penn 
Mutual and one of the prominent figures 
in the life 
Coast, held a meeting of the members 
of his agency and guests at the Fair- 
mont Hotel, Tuesday. hundred 
were present of whom one hundred and 
fifty Shapro 
Agency. 
leader, presided. 


insurance business on the 


Two 
were members of the 
Mr. Shapro, always a dynamic 
Making the occasion 
a particularly happy one was the pres- 
ence of John A. Stevenson, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual, who ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


Insurance as Economic Bulwark 


After paying a warm tribute to his 
friend of years standing, Ben 
Shapro, Vice-President Stevenson gave 
a splendid presentation of life insurance 
as the great bulwark of the 
nation, pointing out that soundness of 
investment, amortization, ideals of safe- 
ty and continuous income were funda- 


many 


economic 


mental factors contributing to the great- 
ness and stability of the institution of 
life insurance. 

In speaking of the agent’s very vital 
part in the building of the life insurance 
structure, Mr. Stevenson said that while 
salesmen in many lines seemed to be 
meeting greater sales resistance with less 
sales effort the vast majority of the pro- 
ducers in this country were meeting the 
challenge of the times with better time 
control, prospecting methods, sales tech- 
nique and mental attitude. And, because 
of this, he predicted that life insurance 
production would largely hold its own 
this year and move to record heights 
in 1933. 


Riehle’s Pungent Pointers 


Theodore M. Riehle, associate general 
agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, spoke on the car- 
dinal principles of life underwriting. Mr. 
Riehle is one of the great personal pro- 
of the and his many 


ducers country 


practical selling suggestions were re- 
ceived with intense interest. 
From among the many epigramatic 


statements made by Mr. Riehle, the fol- 
lowing were particularly pungent: 

Sell ideas, not life insurance. 

Make your first and every interview 
count. 

Never forget that the “No” is thun- 
dered and that the “Yes” is only whis- 
pered. 

Remember you must dig deeper today, 
that is the only difference. 

Twenty percent more effort is what it 
takes. Is it worth it? 

Eliminate dead prospects. See more 
new people. 

Ralph Engelsman and Holgar Johnson 
Heard 

Ralph Engelsman, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual, New York, conducted a 
most interesting question period during 
which he gave out many valuable points 
on the securing of business. His con- 
tribution to the program aroused great 
enthusiasm. 

Holgar J. Johnson, general agent of 
the Penn Mutual at Pittsburgh, made an 
inspirational talk which intensified the 
determination of every agent present to 
meet the challenge of the great oppor- 
tunity offered in life underwriting today. 
He presented the high ideals of life in- 
surance as a human service profession 
and analyzed in a masterly way the 
qualities which the life underwriter must 
develop in order to reap the greatest 
profit by rendering the most intelligent 
service. 

Shapro Honor System 

An interesting part of the 
was the presentation by unit managers 
of candidates for the distinction of honor 
agent for the The 
honor agent plan which was originated 
by Ben Shapro several years ago has 
been adopted by many agencies through- 
out the country. 

In the working of this plan a jury of 
To this jury the 


program 


preceding month. 


five agents is selected. 





Treasurer R. H. Jones Reports Association 
In Strong Financial Position With Profit 


San Francisco, Aug. 15.—In his report 
as treasurer of the National Association, 
Robert L. State Mutual, New 
York, showed that the association was 
in a comfortable financial position with 
substantial banks, both to 
provide for current needs and as a re- 
The asso- 
last year 

Income 


Jones, 


balances in 


serve against contingencies. 
ciation showed a net profit 
above all expenses of $1,760. 


from dues alone exceeded that of 1931 
by over $1,000. The gross income for 
the year ending June 30 amounted to 
$118,140, which was an increase over the 
previous year. 

Treasurer Jones said in his report that 


the investment of the association’s sur- 
been given a great deal of 
thought. It is now on deposit in five of 
the largest savings banks. This question 
was referred to Albert H. Wiggin, chair- 
man of the board of the Chase National 
Bank; Harvey Gibson, president of the 
Manufacturers Trust of New York and 
Dwight S. Beebe, vice-president and 
financial manager of the Mutual Life, 
New York. All approved of the asso- 
ciation’s method of investing its surplus 
and Mr. Beebe in particular was strong 
in his endorsement of the conservative 
practice followed by the finance com- 
mittee of the association. 


plus has 


unit managers, in time limited to five 
minutes, present the records of their 
candidates for honor agent. These rec- 
ords are not based on forwarded and 
paid production alone, but embrace co- 
operation in the agency, the unit and the 
community, service to policyholders, ver- 
satility in life underwriting and several 
other counts. After hearing the presen- 
tations of the records the jury retires 
and selects the winner whose name is 


then announced and to whom Mr. Shap- 
ro presents a specially engraved foun- 
tain pen. 

An original contribution to the pro- 
gram was the pantomine entitled “He 
Did.” This is a motivating story for the 
agent which was written by “Bill” 
Mouser, superintendent of agents of the 
Shapro Agency. Mr. Shapro read the 
story which was acted out in pantomine 
by Unit Manager Gerald F. McKenna. 





Fred 8. Goldstandt Gives Some Points 
On Selling Annuities; His Axioms 


San Francisco, Aug. 16—Fred S. Gold- 
standt of the Riehle Agency, New York, 
Equitable Society, discussed annuities at 
the Million Dollar Round Table today. 
He summed up by saying there was gen- 
eral agreement on these points: 

It is twice as hard to keep money as 
it is to make it. 

Of all forms of property cash is the 
hardest to manage and the easiest ‘to 
lose. 

When you are faced with the problem 
of converting cash into safe and produc- 
tive investment, How do you go about it ? 
is the question. 

Successful investment is the result of 
the following five factors none 
other: Diversified experience, informa- 


and 


tion, a fact-finding organization, group 
judgment and continuous attention. 

Annuities spell the answer to this 
problem and inasmuch as it is a problem 
of all men who have money, or who are 
going to have it, annuities are of inter- 
est to them. 

“T find the easiest way of selling is to 
talk about something that is of interest 
to the buyer and not to myself,” he said. 
“There is a tremendous field for all sizes 
of annuities among the former investors 
in building and loan. The spirit of the 
day is to save part of earnings and pro- 
vide for the future. That is the annuity 
on the annual deposit basis and I predict 
it will be the most popular method of 
future provision in this country.” 





Handling Cases Involving the Gift Tax 


Discussed By L. H. Tharp, Trust Officer 


Desire of People of Means to Make Gifts to Children Not 
Blocked by Gift Tax; This Tax Has Not Removed Advan- 
tages Formerly Recognized in Creation of Trusts; Effects 
On Creation of Revocable Trusts Shown 


San Francisco, Aug. 16.—Laurence H. 
Tharp, trust officer of the Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank, answered questions 
about estates and taxes at the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 

In discussing the subject of gifts with- 
out extra taxes he said: “The desire to 
make gifts to children and other near 
relatives, that naturally arises in people 
of means should not be blocked with 
such summary thoughts as: ‘I cannot 
make this gift because of the tax burden 
that has been placed upon the giver.’ 

It is a mistake to conclude that the 
gift tax has removed all advantages for- 
merly recognized as accruing from the 
creation of trusts for the benefit of cer- 
tain individuals. In many instances 
every advantage previously derived from 
the creation of trusts may be gained 
today; no disadvantage has been added. 

This is true, for example, of the crea- 
tion of revocable trusts where the in- 
come from the trust is payable annually 
and does not exceed $5,000 annually to 
each of any number of beneficiaries. The 
income from the trust would be taxable 
under the income tax law to the donor 
of the trust, just as it was before the 
trust was created. The amount of the 
annual income payable to the benefi- 
ciaries would be considered a gift made 
by the donor to each of the beneficiaries 


in the year in which it was payable to 
them. The gift would not be subject to 
the gift tax, however, since under the 
law the first $5,000 of gifts to any per- 
son in any year is not taxable. 

The transfer of the property to the 
trustee for the benefit of certain indi- 
viduals will not be subject to gift tax if 
the trust is revocable. That is, if the 
creator of the trust retains the power 
to revest in himself the title to the prop- 
erty. He may keep this power in him- 
self alone or in himself and some person 
not having a substantial adverse interest 
in the disposition of the property or the 
income therefrom. And unless he re- 
linquishes that power during his lifetime 
the value of the property transferred in 
trust does not constitute a gift subject 
to gift tax. 

By creating the revocable trust the 
donor has not changed the income, fed- 
eral estate, or state inheritance tax status 
of his estate. The advantages gained by 
the creation of the revocable trust lie 
in the purposes accomplished. It pro- 
vides an income for others or for the 
creator of the trust. It gives relief from 
the burden of selecting and managing in- 
vestments by placing that responsibility 
upon the trustee. It permits the test of 
the operation of the trust through reset 
vation of the right to alter or revoke 
the trust. 
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J]. M. Keplar Advocates Programming 
And Use of Sentiment in Selling 


Bankers’ Life Producer Says that Since Sentiment Rules Reason 
Agents Should Be Guided Accordingly; 
Cites Personal Methods 


Humans are more often moved by the 
heart than by reasoning and understand- 
ing. For that reason James M. Keplar, 
Bankers Life representative of Elkhart, 
Ind., sees the use of sentiment in selling 
most essential. In his address before the 
convention on Friday afternoon Mr. 
Keplar spoke at some length on the use 
of sentiment as well as on the possibili- 
ties in programming. 

A man may reason himself away from 
his responsibility to his home, but with 
sentiment, the agent will often bring him 
back, Mr. Keplar said. Sentiment always 
rules reason. The love and affection— 
the disposition and nature—the ingrained 
and ineffacable character of a man is ex- 
pressed in his sentiments. Sentiment 
knows no latitude, no longitude. It is 
the tie that binds the home and the 
hearts of men and women, boys and 
girls, and can be done so easily with life 
insurance. 

Mr. Keplar also pointed out that if 
agents would realize that the marathon 
sales talk is no longer a winner, their 
success would be greater. “Get in, make 
your story short, but sweet, and get out,” 
he said. “Appeal to the heart through 
the eye. Watch your man. Spar for an 
opening to use the pen. Cultivate a sense 
of humor. Learn to like pople. Be sym- 
pathetic. Smile friendly. And, above all 
else, be natural, be yourself.” 

Here are other tips given by the 
speaker: . 

Programming 

In my own personal work I have the 
prospect answer several questions on the 
Ata-Glance Property Survey Sheet, un- 
der the following main headings, before 
I will make any recommendations as to 
his insurance program, as: 

(1) Immediate cash for clean-up fund. 

(2) Monthly Income for Maintenance 
of Home and Support of Wife. 

(3) Educational Fund for your chil- 
dren. 

(4) For yourself; Disability and Re- 
tirement Fund. 

(5) Miscellaneous. 
desires ? 

(6) Under my present arrangement, I 
would leave to my family. 

The questions under number six in- 
clude Life Insurance in force, Cash in 
bank, Bonds, Stocks, Value of Business, 
Home and other Property, amount of 
Mortgages and other debts. 

I take up his policies, give him the 
receipt from the Survey Sheet—and get 
out. 


What 


are your 


Gets Confidential Data 

By going at this in a business-like 
manner I have never yet failed to get 
this most confidential information. I 
now have something to work on. The 
Prospect has told me what he wants to 
do and I know what he has to do it with. 
In other words, I know how much more 
imsurance he needs, because he has told 
me his needs. 

I go back to my prospect with the 
Ata-Glance Summary Sheet of his in- 
surance needs. We go over it together. 

This shows him in a simple under- 
Sstandable form; a visual, verbal picture 
of my plan. “Opening the Golden Gate 
to Financial Independence for him and 
his loved ones.” This will grip his atten- 
tion and compel action much quicker 
than a lot of figures showing compari- 
Sons, dividends, cash values, net cost, etc. 

give him the amount of premiums 
necessary to bring his insurance up to 
this program. There are no premium 
figures on this sheet. I assume he is 
going to approve my summary, but if he 
says he can’t afford it, I ask him what 
€ wants to cut out. Usually a man will 


cut the Emergency Fund out first, and 


that’s why I put it in there, so he can 
cut something out, and if he says so, 
I scratch it at once and give him the 
amount of premiums necessary to com- 
plete the balance. 

How Signature Is Gotten 

Then I usually turn the Summary 
Sheet over and ask him to “write your 
name here then, to complete the program 
with the Emergency Fund out.” I have 
an application, all filled in except the 
amount and premiums, clipped to the 
back of the Summary Sheet, you under- 
stand—it’s so handy there. Many a man 
has signed right there, too, and wrote 
the check. Several have left the Emer- 
gency Fund in, or accepted an additional 
policy to put it back if they had not 
approved at first. 

This summary sheet is simple, under- 
standable, has a strong sentimental pull 
and is loaded with dynamic sales argu- 
ments which I can lay my fingers on if 
he falters or hesitates. 

If I knew how to put more sentiment 
into my sales and fewer figures I would 
surely do it. Since I began to program 
insurance and sell for needs a few years 
ago my production has increased. Rec- 
ords will show that on cases where the 
program service and letters have been 
used my lapses are practically nil. 

There was a time when it was fashion- 
able to frown on a man of sentiment 
and pronounce him feminine—but not 
today. The man who refuses to sincere- 
ly sell for needs, and lessen sales re- 
sistance with a little sentiment may some 
day find himself on the side track, with 
his “Capacity Mark” crossed off. 


C.L.U. Advantages 


(Continued from Page &) 


modern development in the field of edu- 
cation. Most life underwriters have ap- 
parently given up all thought of further 
study, and seem reconciled to the ways 
of the beaten path, and uncreative exist- 
ence, and a submission to the static in 
life. Yet this is very wrong for a brainy 
individual to do. 

As President Garfield so well said in 
a commencement address: “Young man, 
never choose a calling which does not 
require and compel constant mental de- 
velopment.” He who ceases to study 
ceases to grow mentally; he who stops 
growing mentally ceases to enthuse; and 
he who stops enthusing ceases to love 
his life’s calling. 

And what can be more disastrous than 
absence of enthusiastic love for one’s 
daily work, one of man’s two great busi- 
ness enterprises. It means a situation 
almost similar to the absence of enthu- 
siastic love in man’s other great busi- 
ness enterprise, namely. the family. I 
find great cheer in the fact that so many 
of those who have completed the C. L. U. 
program regard as the greatest good se- 
cured the reawakened habit of study. In 
fact so many have been the requests for 
a further program of study that we shall 
soon be obliged to meet it with addi- 
tional suggestions of books and other 
material. 

Aids Agent Financially 

(4) An increased earning capacity. 
Assuming aptitude for the calling and a 
spirit to work, both of which must be 
presumed for success in any calling quite 
aside from any consideration of knowl- 
edge of subject matter, it is difficult to 
see why the current earning capacity of 
an underwriter. who has thoroughly as- 
similated the C. L. U. program of study, 
should not be greater by $1,000 a year 
than would otherwise be the case. For 
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MAXWELL L. HOFFMAN 


Active Behind ° The Scenes 


— $$$ 





WILFRID E. JONES 


Several speakers at the convention commented on the fine co-operation that they 
always receive from those at the National Association’s headquarters in New York 
City: Roger B. Hull, managing director and general counsel; Maxwell L. Hoffman, 
assistant managing director and editor of Life Association News, and Wilfrid E. 


Jones, associate editor and advertising manager. 


These three also do outstanding 


work every year in aiding the national conventions to go over successfully. 





many the results will register much high- 
er. But even an average of $1,000, cap- 
italized at 5%, will represent an invest- 
ment value, during all the balance of the 
working years, of at least $20,000. 

In the course of his talk Dr. Huebner 
answered some of the fallacious views 
which seem to militate against the C. L. 
U. program in some quarters, and also 
cited the distinct advantage of life insur- 
ance instruction in educational institu- 
tions throughout the country. 


Mrs. Miller’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 10) 
ment and speculation corporations have 
studied woman's psychology and needs 
and have offered attractive and compre- 
hensive savings inducements to them. 
These organizations have secured mil- 
lions of dollars of women’s savings which 
should have been put into a safe savings 
plan in a good life insurance company. 
The task of leaders is to lead. Execu- 
tives today might think to advantage as 
Marshal Foch thought during the World 
War when he said, “Forget history and 
methods—What is the problem?” 
We have then in the woman’s province 
a profitable field where there is certain- 
ly a great need of the safety and assur- 
ance that life insurance does give. But 
one trouble in developing that field has 
been that the average agent has dared to 
enter it without the proper equipment 
and without the proper study. 
Need for Women Managers 
Quite naturally the result has not been 
large enough to demand much atten- 
tion from our companies or our general 
agents. I tell you that it is misapplied 
endeavor when a man agent equipped 
only with his man-trained sales talk and 
his masculine psychology attempts to sell 
life insurance to women. He will never 
make a great success placing business in 
the woman’s field. But this is a field 
great enough that any agency or com- 
pany would profit should it place a wom- 
an supervisor at the head of a group 
of women agents studying the lives of 
women and the needs of women. These 
women agents then in their approach to 
the self-supporting woman would be able 
to outline and organize individual sav- 
ings plans with an enthusiasm and faith 
born of deep inner conviction. 
Women prospects are sensitive and 


when solicited by men, they feel an in- 
feriority complex because of their self- 
consciousness and their fear of the ever- 
encroaching years. There are two dan- 
gers in this reaction—one that they will 
attempt more than they can successfully 
complete, and another that they will grow 
reticent and not tell the whole story of 
their needs. Now if approached by a 
woman agent trained in a woman’s lan- 
guage, they are far more likely to tell 
all that needs to be told and to work 
out complete organized plans of savings 
suited to their needs. And in 90% of 
the cases sold, the women will carry their 
programs to maturity. 


Riehle Address 


(Continued from Page 13) 
annuity principle joined in indisoluble 
marriage are our main motivating fac- 
tors; and they give us proper cause for 
creating images, figures and arguments 
that stir the deep-seated emotion and ap- 
peal to reason, resulting in family pro- 
tection and retirement of self—the eco- 
nomic and social ideal. We must bring 
the future closer to today. 


The Road to Freedom 


Our business is to furnish sums of 
money to set human beings on the road 
to freedom. Speaking of the buyer par- 
ticularly, when the crisis of old age is 
reached, he may well say he has the 
“one thing needful,” living on the fruits 
of the good years. Our philosophy leads 
to possessions so that we will have the 
discipline of possessions. ° 

After the convention, what? A few 
strong instincts; a few plain rules. With 
a firm grip upon realities and goal clear; 
with unbreakable, unyielding, uncon- 
querable courage; indefatigable, indom- 
itable, invincible fortitude and devotion, 
let us transfer the contest, as it were, 
from the forum to the battlefield, not 
argumentatively but in a true spirit of 
practical helpfulness. Idea and thought 
to action; soaring with the ideal but still 
talking in the vernacular. The dreamer 
alone will not do. Immediacy, definite- 
ness, purposiveness, direct action, proper 
mental attitude, enthusiasm, motivation, 
letting one’s self go, forgetting one’s self, 
lack of casualness, getting action—actual- 
ly telling the prospect what to do—all 
are necessary. 
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Mecklem Cites Approach Which He 
Has Used With Success For Years 


Breaks Down Resistance by Saying to Prospect: “I Assume 
That You Are Not in Market at Present 
for Additional Coverage” 


A clever method of breaking down 
sales resistance was given to the con- 
vention on Wednesday afternoon by 
Horace Mecklem, New England Mutual 
general agent of Portland, Ore., who has 
been a successful personal producer of 
life insurance for many years. He usual- 
ly writes from $750,000 to $1,000,000 an- 
nually, and since 1929 has written more 
insurance than in any similar period of 
time previously. He is firmly convinced 
that depression need not seriously af- 
fect an agent’s production. 

In the course of his address Mr. Meck- 
lem cited his method of approaching 
strangers, a method which he has used 
without variation for years and which 
has resulted in strangers becoming ac- 
quaintances, acquaintances becoming pol- 
icyholders and policyholders becoming 
friends. The approach he follows is 
given here: 

A Good Opening Wedge 

“Mr. So-and-So, Mecklem is my name 
and I am an agent for the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company.” This 
man is a business man, not a fool and I 
have not tried to fool him by indulging 
in extraneous conversation. Immediate- 
ly he knows who I am and what I am. 
There is no pause at the end of that 
phrase and I go on without giving him 
a chance to interrupt, “and my purpose 
in coming in to see you is to get your 
permission to submit the figures in con- 
nection with one of our policies.” 

That sentence is finished and I con- 
tinue, still without giving him a chance 
to interrupt. “I assume that at the mo- 
ment you are not in the market for ad- 
ditional insurance but undoubtedly it is 
your desire to purchase more later on 
and my desire at this time is merely to 
get before you what my company has to 
offer.” That statement disarms him, not 
much, but a little, for I have indicated 
that I am not reaching for his pocket- 
book at the moment. I continue with 
no interruption. “My company is one 
of the oldest of the American compa- 
nies, we think one of the best, and I 
am confident its policies will be of in- 
terest to you when you are ready for 
more insurance. I want to put the fig- 
ures in written form and you can look 
them over at your leisure.” 

Preparing for Future 

Here I stop, knowing full well he will 
tell me he is not interested but, again, I 
insist “that I know he is not interested 
now but it is a fact that he will be in 
the market at some later date and my 
only purpose at the moment is to make 
up our figures in written form so that 
at his own leisure he can look them over 
and see what my company has to offer.” 
He definitely closes the interview with 
the statement that although he is not 
interested I can make up the figures if I 
want to and promise himself they will 
go where other figures have gone be- 
fore. He knows I have to have his age 
in order to make up the figures and 
therefore responds to my request for his 
date of birth. 

Altogether the interview has not taken 
over two minutes. Having preferred a 
reasonable request of him and not hav- 
ing then tried to make a sale I got what 
I went after. I had met the man and 
was now set up for another interview. 


Goes Back in Three Days 


About three days later I go back to 
see him. He immediately remembers 
that I was in to see him sometime pre- 
viously, that I had taken very little of 
his time, that he had made some sort 
of promise the exact nature of which 
he has forgotten and, I seeming to be 


a fairly decent sort of a chap, he makes 
up his mind to listen to what I may 
have to say. I submit my figures, talk 
as long as he will let me, get what in- 
formation I can and then and there 
make up my mind whether to crowd him 


HORACE MECKLEM 


or stick him ahead on the calendar for 
future effort. 
Here are a few other tips Mr. Meck- 
lem gave: 
Cold Canvassing 


Cold canvassing is the hardest kind of 
work and had I depended entirely upon 
it to write life insurance I fear I would 
never have gotten any particular volume. 
Much cold canvassing must be done, 
however, in the early development of a 
life insurance business especially when 
one is a stranger in a strange land. 

An agent who is mindful of his op- 
portunities will find as he goes along that 
there is less and less need for cold can- 
vassing. In my own case, I have some 
500 individual policyholders who carry 
over 1,600 policies—an average of better 
than 3 per man. It is rarely that I have 
time to solicit outside of this particular 
group and I do not find it necessary to 
do so in order to write a reasonable vol- 
ume of new insurance each year. 


Value of Outside Contacts 

For over twenty years, I have had 
two jobs and have given about equal 
time to each. I have had only one busi- 
ness title, that of life insurance agent 
but have had many honorary titles, chair- 
man of this committee and that, vice- 
president of many organizations, bank 
director and director of other business 
institutions, chairman of the _ school 
board, aspirant for membership in the 
state legislature and so on. So far as I 
know, I have never been overlooked 
when a committee was formed to raise 
money for our charitable and philan- 
thropical institutions. I admit I am pret- 
ty good in begging money and only be- 
cause I am a trained solicitor and have 
no timidity about going into the other 
man’s office. 

I have done this sort of thing for years, 
in a small way to start with, until now, 
outside activities take a good half of my 
time and I do not begrudge the time I 
give them. It makes a difference when 


you call on a man to sell him life insur- 
ance if he knows you either personally 
Off-hand, I would say 


or by reputation. 





that his sales-resistance is lessened more 
than half. Under those circumstances 
you are greeted with a smile rather than 
the eyes of a dead cat-fish. 

My advice to the man who goes into 
the insurance business as a life work is 
to get his nose into some of the things 
which make his community a happy place 
to live in, with the assurance that he 
will get out of such work much more 
than he puts into it. Personally, I have 
never felt that because I have worked 
with a man on some sort of a board that 
that precluded me from trying to sell 
him insurance at an opportune time. 


Demonstrator and Salesman 


Word pictures, skilfully told, almost 
break down sales resistance but not 
quite. One thing more is necessary. Let 
me put it this way. When you have 
painted your picture and it is all finished 


then ask the man to buy it. We have 
many good demonstrators in the life in- 
surance business but few salesmen. There 
is a difference between demonstrating 
and selling. 

In closing let me say this to you. There 
is no sales resistance to the institution 
of life insurance. Every man you con- 
tact, almost without exception, promises 
himself and you that it is his purpose 
to buy more of it. That condition is 
more true today than it has ever been. 
As agents we do not sell insurance. It is 
already sold for us in the minds and 
hearts of all men, women and children. 
The individual who has $1,000 wishes he 
had $100,000 and will tell you so and he 
will also tell you that next week, next 
month or next year he will purchase it. 
The only job we have is in prevailing 
upon men to do now what they them- 
selves intend to do later. 





Dr. Cook Address 


(Continued from Page 15) 
have during the past three years seen 
their life savings wiped out, and irre- 
spective of what form of investment they 
chose and on the “best” advice: stocks, 
bonds, mortgages, investment trusts. 
What other investment except life in- 
surance has stood the test? Not one. 

Professional men are not qualified by 
taste or training for financial ventures. 
A man ordinarily would not undertake 
the requirements and sacrifices of pro- 
fessional life if his major interest were 
finance or money making. His inter- 
ests are scientific and humanitarian— 
neither consonant with financial shrewd- 
ness. A common tragedy is for compe- 
tent, hardworking, devoted professional 
men, through poor business methods and 
unwise investments to end their days in 
comparative want instead of in ease and 
competency; in travel reading, research, 
and culture, which their tastes dictate, 
and their services have justified. 

Are Poor Financiers 

If the shrewdest business men, banks, 
and investment trusts have suffered the 
stupendous losses which they have dur- 
ing the past three years, how can a pro- 
fessional man possibly expect to excel 
them? He doesn’t. It is well known that 
professional men have bought freely and 
most unwisely during the past decade, 
not only from “sucker” listings of fraud- 
ulent stocks, but from what should have 
been reputable representations from 
bond houses and banks, but which have 
proved otherwise. 

Life insurance seems as though it had 
been devised for the professional man 
above everyone else. It completely solves 
his financial problem, provides for his 
family, conserves his savings, and abso- 
lutely safeguards his old age. I have a 
medical friend who has, in pursuance of 
a definite lifelong policy, never put a 
dollar in any other investment than life 
insurance. Today, when all his friends, 
bravely or gloomily according to their 
temperament, are discussing their losses, 
he has every dollar, not only intact, but 
substantially augmented by annual accu- 
mulations. He cannot see, nor can I 
for that matter, any other investment 
possibility for the professional man at all 
comparable to life insurance, from the 
point of view of peace of mind, health, 
family protection and personal affluence. 


W. H. White Talk 


(Continued from Page 18) 
moral standing, will show a better re- 
newal ratio. 

The fitting of policies to your clients’ 
needs is the first real service. A com- 
plete explanation of the clauses in the 
contract, given when the policy is de- 
livered, is something that should never 
be overlooked. Practically everything 
else we buy is bought to cover a specific 
purpose and life insurance is better ap- 
preciated, more nearly serves its purpose 
in the plan of life, if placed to cover a 
definite. need. 

When we forget commissions and put 





the real needs of our clients first in our 
presentation of plans and life programs, 
then we are on the right road to best 
serve our clients, our company and our- 
selves. The need may be a policy to be 
used as a cleanup fund; to pay off a 
mortgage; prevent estate shrinkage; an 
income for wife; income for son or 
daughter; educate children; retirement 
income; inheritance taxes; investment 
and savings; protection of business, and 
many others. 


Right Dates for Premiums 

We should be very careful when clos- 
ing a case to make sure that the policy 
will be so dated, or prorated, that the 
due date for renewal premiums will best 
fit in with the financial plan or budget 
of the insured. This is especially impor- 
tant when the applicant carries a con- 
siderable line of insurance. Of course, 
in handling rural business, it is necessary 
to pay close attention to premium due 
dates. At time of delivery the insured 
should be so familiar with his contract 
that he will feel that he has bought 
something essential, something substan- 
tial, something tangible, something that 
will carry out his plan and safeguard 
his family or his business. 

The proper writing of the policy and 
the placing of it marks only the begin- 
ning of our service. It is very essential 
that we do not lose interest in our poli- 
cyholders but that we keep in touch with 
them as far as possible. We should 
never permit a policy to lapse without 
seeing its owner, and it would be far 
better if we get in touch with him before 
the days of grace expire and, if neces- 
sary, go over the contract in detail with 
him to see whether or not he really un- 
derstands it and appreciates its value. 
By keeping in touch with my policy- 
holders I learn of any trouble that is be- 
ing experienced in arranging payment 
of premiums. By helping them at the 
opportune time, the policy is saved and 
previous premium deposits protected. 
Business that is worth writing is worth 
conserving, and business that is con- 
served makes friends for the writing 
agent and the company he represents. 


Discourage Loans 


The discouragement of policy loans 1s 
another of the very important services 
we can render to a policyholder. The 
policy loan is one of the worst enemies 
of conservation, quite often the first step 
towards lapse. We should watch this 
practice, and if possible discourage the 
loan except in cases where the borrower 
is using it as a last resort, to cover the 
very necessities of life and business. I 
it is necessary to secure a loan for 4 
client, it is our duty to explain that the 
protection is being mortgaged, and that 
the money is really borrowed from the 
beneficiary. We should always assist 
him to work out a schedule of repay- 
ment. 

We have no right to feel that we are 
giving proper service until we make clear 
to our policyholders every benefit their 
life insurance can give them, and their 
families, and assist them in every POS 
sible way to keep their policies in force 
and reap the full benefits. 
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Need for Minimum Program of Effort 
Demonstrated By John A. Stevenson 


Penn Mutual Vice-President Shows Importance of Planned 
Work, Necessary Amount of Effort, Control of 
Time, and Adequate Prospecting 


There is a definite need for a minimum 
program of effort in the business of life 
insurance selling, John A. Stevenson, 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual Life, 
told the convention in his address on 
Wednesday. He said that such a pro- 
gram involved four factors: Time con- 
trol, organized prospecting, planned in- 
terviews with organized presentations 
and correct mental attitude. 

“Probably every underwriter at this 
meeting has read the reports of surveys 
showing that between 33 1/3% and 50% 
more interviews are required at the pres- 
ent time to produce the same volume of 
business as the average secured in 1929 
and early 1930,” said Mr. Stevenson. 
“But how many of us really make defi- 
nite plans to secure these 50% more in- 
terviews I'll let you answer, with all 
the attendant embarrassment. 

“But look at the matter in this light. 
Suppose careful surveys showed that a 
business organization would run at a 
profit instead of a loss this year if they 
would speed up production 33 1/3% to 
50%. Don’t you suppose they would turn 
heaven and earth to do it? Certainly 
they would. It seems to me, then, that 
life underwriters who are running their 


business at a loss might find it worth 
while to try the experiment. 

“In ordinary business management, for 
instance, we take for granted that a 
standard working day is a necessity for 
the accomplishment of worthwhile re- 
sults. Surveys in the field of life under- 
writing also point in the same direction. 
For example, a comprehensive survey 
covering 100,000 working hours made by 
one company—the Northwestern Mutual 
—brought out very definitely two facts: 


A Schedule for Work 


a. Forty hours of work a week, 30 in 
the field, are necessary as a mini- 
mum standard for any life under- 
writer to produce his maximum 
volume. . 

b. No real success is possible without 
at least 14 or 15 interviews a week. 

“Naturally, I recognize that there are 

exceptions to these rules, just as a few 
types of business may not demand the 
standard working day. But, unless you 
are very sure that you are doing a high- 
ly exceptional form of work, it would 
seem to be highly desirable that you 
should accept the standard working day. 
“Some time ago I worked out what I 
considered a success formula for agents 
in my own agency. I’m going to pass 





Railroad’s Needs Told To Meeting 
By Paul Shoup Of Southern Pacific 


San Francisco, Aug. 17—The unfair 
treatment given to railroads and the bad 
effect this has on the entire economic 
picture was described at the convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters today by Paul Shoup, vice- 
chairman of the Southern Pacific. In 
each period of depression it is necessary 
to make adjustments that are responsive 
to the conditions that the preceding pe- 
riod of prosperity left in its wake. There 
is nothing new in the recent depression 
so the causes and consequences are easy 
to define. Return of business activity 
rests upon gaining confidence and with 
unfair treatment of the great businesses 
of America it is difficult to restore that 
confidence. 


Commodity prices are dependent upon 
the existence of universal credit and con- 
fidence creating free and quick exchange 
of commodities among all people. His 
solution of problems blocking recovery 
are these: 

Make taxation equitable. The burden 
of taxation this year will take nearly 30% 
of the gross income of the people; in 
other words will lessen the face value of 
their property 30%. 

Another thing is to protect the enter- 
prises which give employment and meet 
the conveniences of such a large percent- 
age of the population. Also prevent 
needless waste of public expenditures and 
i particular have rigid government 
economy, ( 

A more intelligent and constructive 
banking system is necessary not only to 
Protect the public but also the banks. 

The anti-trust laws must also be re- 


formed so that they will not hamper effi- 
ciency in production. At present they 
are destructive. 

Finally there is the lesson to be 
learned in the painfully depressed market 
value of railroad bonds. The cost of 
money to railroads during the past twen- 
ty-five years has steadily increased. The 
railroads are over-regulated. Tremen- 
dous sums have been spent on so-called 
reparation claims and freight rates have 
often been inequitable. 

Highways, waterways and aeroplanes 
are subsidized and free in the major part 
from any form of regulation. 

In the last ten years our government 
has loaned money at less than 1% per 
annum to build up merchant marine, but 
in saving railroads from receiverships de- 
spite the vast investments the railroads 
are charged 6% for loans by the govern- 
ment. 

“How grateful the railroads would be 
indeed to the public,” he said, “if it 
would permit them to put back into their 
roadbeds the money they have to pay in 
taxes averaging over $1,600 per mile per 
annum and on the principal line of the 
railroad often exceeding $4,000 per mile 
per annum. 

“Transcontinental railroads should be 
able to make rates compete with the 
Panama Canal service irrespective of in- 
termediate rates, for communities are not 
harmed but rather are helped through 
such procedure. Railroads do not want 
subsidies. All the railroads need to give 
them an assured place which they should 
have in the economic life of the nation 
is equality of treatment and equality of 
opportunity.” 


it on to you as a prescription which, if 
followed, is almost infallible in curing a 
certain type of ailment which seems to 
be somewhat prevalent among life un- 
derwriters. Unfortunately this disease, 
‘unorganized effort,’ seems to be not only 
infectious but highly contagious. 


Minimum 
Time 

Type of Work Daily Weekly 
Planning work 1 hour 6 hours 
Interviewing 6 hours 33  hours* 
Study 1 hour 6 hours 
Minimum number of 

minutes in presence 

of prospect giving an 

organized _ presenta- 

tion 1% hours 7% hours 





*3 hours Saturday. 


Need for New Prospects 


Mr. Stevenson pointed out that some 
new agents are doing better than old 
ones. “The reason that in a good many 
instances new salesmen these days are 
making better records than experienced 
salesmen,” he said, “is that the experi- 
enced salesman’s prospects lists are like 
old overgrown gardens, which were pro- 
ductive once but are so overgrown with 
unprofitable material that it’s difficult to 
recognize the profitable material that’s 
there. Don’t spend time, day after day, 
looking over unprofitable names. Weed 
them out. Stop handling and shuffling 
the china eggs in your prospect file. 
Many agents are meeting the situation 
by devoting one day occasionally to in- 
tensive work on getting new names.” 


Preparing the Sales 
Taking up the subject of organized 
sales talks, Mr. Setvenson said: “A few 
years ago when you approached the sub- 


ject of the Organized Sales Talk you be- 
gan by making a lot of apologies, saying 
that of course there was a difference of 
opinion concerning the advantages and 
disadvantages of an organized presenta- 
tion. Then you mentioned that the plan 
had at least proved successful in training 
new salesmen. 

“Now, we are all willing to recognize 
the fact that all successful salesmen use 
organized presentations. Of course, ex- 
perienced salesmen in all organizations 
are not sitting up nights these days 
learning the sales talks which are sug- 
gested for the new salesmen by the com- 
pany’s training department—but those 
who have been successful have developed 
their own organized sales talks to the 
extent of using certain points in logical 
sequence in order to put across their 
ideas. Few of the antagonists of organ- 
ized selling would advocate seriously the 
advantages of a completely disorganized 
presentation. 

“Instead, we use talks which successful 
salesmen have developed that present the 
important points about a plan (a) com- 
pletely; (b) clearly; (c) in logical order 
and with a normal amount of (d) emo- 
tional appeal.” 

On the necessity for the right mental 
attitude Mr. Stevenson made this point: 
“As a matter of fact, of course, you can 
work out a perfect sales presentation, 
you can have marvelous contacts, you 
can work twelve hours a day and still 
not sell any insurance if your mental at- 
titude is not right. All the knowledge in 
the world won't insure success unless you 
are really excited about what life insur- 
ance can do—and you're going to find 
present financial conditions a handicap 
unless you’re thoroughly steamed up 
about the glorious part that life insur- 
ance can play under present conditions.” 











Careers of New Officers 





L. O. Schriver Has Served 


Aetna in 


The new third vice-president, Lester 
O. Schriver, has shown great interest in 
life association work since his entrance 
into the business. He has served as 
fourth vice-president of the National 
Association, and last year was secretary. 

Mr. Schriver is general agent for the 
Aetna Life at Peoria, Ill. He joined the 
Aetna in 1925 and in October of that 
year was made manager of the com- 
pany’s sales training work. In February, 
1927, he was elected assistant superin- 


Important Offices 


tendent of agencies, and later was made 
superintendent of the Central Division. 
His appointment at Peoria was effective 
January, 1929. 

He is a forceful speaker and has been 
in much demand as a speaker at insur- 
ance meetings and congresses through- 
out the country. He was one of the 
speakers at the Managers Section at the 
San Francisco convention this year. His 
remarks appear elsewhere in this issue. 
Prior to entering insurance Mr. Schriver 
was a Y. M. C. A. secretary. 





New Fourth Vice-President 


Has Done 


The new fourth vice-president, Alexan- 
der E. Patterson, well known in the busi- 
ness, has been particularly active the last 
few years at National Conventions. He 


took charge of the Managers’ Section at 
the 1931 meeting, and pinch-hitted this 
year in the same capacity for Chester O. 
Fischer, who was unable to attend the 
convention. He did a fine job last year 
as president of the Chicago Association. 

Mr. Patterson entered the life insur- 
ance business at the age of twenty with 
the Edward A. Woods Agency of the 
Equitable Society in Pittsburgh. He was 
successful from the start and after four- 
teen years with the Woods agency came 
to New York City to start an agency for 
the company. In April, 1925, he was 
transferred to Chicago where he made 
a marked success as an agency builder 
and also became chairman of the finance 
committee of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

In February, 1928, Mr. Patterson ac- 
cepted an appointment to general agent 


Fine Agency Job 


for the Penn Mutual in Chicago. Later 
that year he came on to New York City 
again to start a new agency for that 
company, returning to Chicago in March, 
1929, to take over the Frank L. Davis 
office. He has continued there to’do a 
fine agency building job. 

During the war Mr. Patterson was 
promoted from second lieutenant to ma- 
jor in the field artillery, 79th division. 


Holman Career 


(Continued from Page 6) 
given to the underwriter or executive 
who makes the greatest contribution to 
life insurance. Mr. Holman received the 
trophy for his efforts in combatting the 
twisting evil. He also has served as 
president of the San Francisco Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association. At the Septem- 
ber meeting last year in Pittsburgh of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, he was elected second vice- 


president, in which post he will continue. 
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Trust Officer Sees Life Insurance 


Essential for Estate Protection 


Los Angeles Banker Says Only the Liquidity and Stability of 
Life Insurance Can Overcome Hazards Such as Frozen 
Assets and Reduced Income 


The growing need of life insurance in 
estate administration was emphasized by 
Louis H. Roseberry, vice-president and 
manager of the trust department, Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los An- 
geles, in his address before the conven- 
tion on Wednesday morning. 

Viewed in the light of present dis- 
turbed economic conditions and the ris- 
ing burden of taxation, Mr. Roseberry 
declared, we may now more than ever 
before intensify our study of life insur- 
ance as a means of protecting the es- 
tates of people who have spent their 
lives accumulating them, only to see 
them crumble and shrink at a time when 
they should remain steadfast and trust- 
worthy for those who may sorely need. 
Such hazards, plus the problem of froz- 
en assets, encumbered real estate, re- 
duced income and forced liquidations at 
sacrifice prices, he pointed out, present 
a need that only the liquidity and stabil- 
ity of life insurance seemingly can sup- 
ply. 

Speaking on 
Roseberry said: 
Analysis of 140 Estates 
In studying the wisdom of estate plan- 
ning I obtained a special analysis ‘of 
140 representative estates being admin- 
istered by one of the seven trust depart- 
ments of the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. The assets of 
these estates were appraised at $16,500,- 
000, and of this total the analysis showed 
that only 3% was in cash, 42% in per- 
sonal property, and the remaining 55% 
in real property. Forty-one of these es- 
tates had no cash at all, forty had less 
than 5%, twenty-three had between 5% 
and 10%, fourteen had between 10% and 
20%, and the remaining twenty-two had 
20% or over in cash. In other words, 
eighty-one, or 58%, had 5% or less of 
their assets in cash, a condition which 
tended materially to defeat the lifetime 
efforts of the decedent to adequately 
provide for those dependent upon him. 
Out of seventy-three estates being ad- 
ministered by another of this bank’s 
trust departments, forty-eight could not 
be closed until the real estate was sold, 
another ten could not be closed until 
mortgages were collected or sales of per- 
sonal property made. Thus 80% of these 
estates being handled during these dis- 
tressing times were undistributable sole- 
ly because the assets were frozen, a con- 
dition which intelligent estate planning 
could probably have avoided through the 
skillful use of a life insurance trust. 

Federal Survey 

Classifying estates according to size, a 
recent Federal Government survey 
showed the diminishing ratio of liquid 
assets available for cash needs as fol- 
lows: 

22% — $_ 100,000 Estates 
18% — $ 250,000 Estates 
14% — 5 750,000 Estates 
12% — $ 1,000,000 Estates 
8% — $ 5,000,000 Estates 
3% — $28,000,000 Estates 

(or over) 

Figures obtained in 1931 by the First 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
New Haven tabulated the ratio of cash 
and insurance in large estates as follows: 


Amount of Cash and 
Insurance to Estates 


estate shrinkage Mr. 


Size of Estates 


$ 10,000—-$ 50,000 15.53% 
50,000— 100,000 16.46% 
100,000— 500,000 3.39% 
500,000— 5,000,000 2.26% 


Not only do these estate analyses dem- 
onstrate the lack of sufficient cash, life 
insurance, and other liquid assets, to 
meet the requirements of administration, 
but under today’s conditions the picture 


is even more discouraging. Reflect for 
a moment over the declining values of 
New York listed stocks. The Dow Jones 
averages for industrial stocks stood at 
80 on February 28, this year, and on 
June 16, at 50. This was taken from 
the thirty leading New York stocks and 
does not begin to represent the shrink- 
age that has taken place in less promi- 
nent securities which are not included 
in these figures. Railroad securities un- 
der the Dow Jones average have shrunk 
approximately 50% since the first of the 
year, and utilities approximately 40% in 
a like period. And in the face of this 
discouraging showing, the costs of pro- 
bating estates are mounting oppressively. 


Proper Estate Planning 


Debts, fixed and contingent, and mort- 
gages are invariably the largest portion 
of estate obligations. Given a trust or 
testamentary plan, plus an estate valua- 
tion to work with, an experienced trust 
officer, attorney or insurance underwrit- 
er can figure accurately the total known 
liabilities which will face the estate 
should it then pass into probate. Thus 
can an individual project his estate’s fi- 
nancial problems into the future and pro- 
vide for them, while he may, to the ad- 
vantage of himself and the ones whom 
he must or wishes to remember. 

You who are daily contacting men and 
women of affairs in your respective com- 
munities owe a public duty to such pneo- 
nle to give them the truth about these 
matters and then to aid in solving them. 
In the performance of this service you 
will find at your elbow the American 
trust officer. willing and able to assist 
vou with a fund of experience invaluable 
in estate planning. 


Life Insurance Services 


It cannot be expected that people 
either temporarily or permanently will 
carry in reserve the large amount of cash 
required to meet the present burden of 
estate administration. At least, few of 
them ever do, for statistics demonstrate 
that estates are seriously short in liquid 
assets. Through life insurance in the 
right amount and properly placed, one 
can find a safe investment and provide 
at death a cash fund sufficiently certain 
and large to meet their estate’s heavy 
burdens, without an immediate large out- 
lay of cash. 

People have learned the value of wise 
diversification of investments, and in this 
plan life insurance is taking an increas- 
ingly important place. People with as- 
sets largely concentrated in close cor- 
porations, or in single business enter- 
prises, find it difficult to conform to this 
law of diversification and consequently 
their estates suffer the greatest shrink- 
age and financial’ shock. Such people, 
without crippling their estates while they 
live may provide a type of future liquid- 
ity and diversification quite sufficient for 
the purpose through easily carried life 
insurance. 

Are not these cases common and at- 
tractive enough to open a large field to 
the life underwriter? Are there not 
many men of wealth who have most of 
their property in single ventures? Would 
it be difficult to demonstrate to such men 
that their estates will need more cash 
than they ordinarily carry? Is not such 
a demonstration becoming daily more 
simple and convincing? 

All applicable statistics give testimony 
to the striking fact that the larger the 
estate the smaller the proportion of cash 
it possesses with which to meet its pyra- 
miding obligations. These same surveys 
point to the most practical solution—life 
insurance in proper amounts and prop- 
erty placed. 


F. L. Jones’ Talk 


(Continued from Page 12) 


an atmosphere of gloom and depression 
and of fear and of reluctance and of 
adverse psychology. Why not create an 
atmosphere of independence in a sales 
presentation, rather than a humidity of 
dependence? Do we not seek too often 
to outwit the buyer—that’s wrong in any 
kind of human relationship except only 
that of war. 


An Undeveloped Field 


Among the phenomena of the last dec- 
ade as reported by the United States 
Census is the rise of women in business 
and professions. An increase of 33-1/3% 
to a total of 10,000,000 women workers 
of age 18 and above in 1930 is the record. 
The increase in married women workers 
from 23% to 29% of all women employed 
is likewise significant. The number of 
women lawyers, authors, editors, report- 
ers and professors doubled in the decade. 

In most families the wife is either di- 
rectly or indirectly responsible for a 
large part of both the current expendi- 
tures and the permanent investments of 
the family. Manufacturers and salesmen 
of goods are keen to direct their adver- 
tisements to women. It is assumed that 
they are conservative and that they have 
good judgment with reference to the 
family’s expenditures. 


There is no need longer to project the 
sale of life insurance on the theory that 
being a women she is so largely emo- 
tional. While it is true that her emo- 
tions are keener than those of men, it 
is likewise true, to the point of an adage 
—that woman has better intuitions—that 
means simply that her native judgments 
are likely to be good. . 

Women Good Prospects 

One life insurance company reports 
that out of a random selection of 500 file 
folders in March, 1932, they found that 
25% of them were papers of women ap- 
plicants. This profound change in the 
status of women suggests to us as life 
insurance representatives the need to ex- 
tend to them more fully the services we 
have for sale. Isn’t it likely that an in- 
creasing number of women will be inter- 
ested in the services of life insurance and 
annuities for reasons other than that of 
providing for dependents? 

We here meet the new mental attitude 
which will require an adaptation of our 
sales methods to satisfy a great range 
of needs that ought to be considered 
wholly outside of the requirements of de- 
pendence and protection. It is evident 
that our social, political and financial 
structure is not a stabilized one—it is 
being added to and subtracted from and 
changed in style of architecture from 
decade to decade. That is reason enough 
for frequent changes and adaptations in 
our sales approaches and presentations. 





“Use Combined Eye and Ear Appeal 
In Sales Talk,” Says Hugh S. Bell 


Seattle General Agent Believes Organized Presentations Can 
Be Made Much More Effective Through 
Using Simple Diagrams 


The effectiveness of a combined eye 
and ear appeal in selling was emphasized 
by Hugh S. Bell, Equitable of Iowa gen- 
eral agent of Seattle, Wash., in his talk 
before the convention on Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Bell discussed the power 
of organized sales presentations and 
cited several which he has used with 
success in the last few years. 

“Any agent who fails to use diagrams 
in selling life insurance is multiplying 
his troubles many times over,” Mr. Bell 
declared. “Practice using them and the 
results will surprise you. Remember to 
draw as you talk, keep the diagram sim- 
ple, and close early while the iron it hot 
and don’t forget—you will never shoot 
any ducks unless you go where the ducks 
are, even if you have the best shotgun 
money can buy.” 

The speaker cited three reasons why a 
good sales talk has the effect of a good 
speech or a good letter. 


Effect of Good Sales Talk 


(1) It has an interesting introduction, 
four or five good strong points or argu- 
ments, and a conclusion calling for ac- 
tion. 

(2) When coupled with a diagram 
drawn as one proceeds, it attracts atten- 
tion immediately and holds attention. It 
is much easier for the prospect to get 
the point. 

(3) A good sales talk must have some 
interesting illustrations and must not be 
too long and the diagrams must be kept 
simple and clear and should be made on 
the back of an envelope containing ap- 
plication blanks. 

An organized sales presentation is 
valuable, continued Mr. Bell, because the 
salesman knows where he is going and 
the points that he wants to get across. 
He may use detours and different lan- 
guage as the occasion demands, but sin- 
cerity and enthusiasm are not dimmed in 
the least. The best speeches in the 
world’s history have been prepared in 
advance, Mr. Bell declared. 

A Sample Presentation 
The following is one of the sales talks 


which Mr. Bell gave the convention: 
Mr. Brown, I came to make your acquaintance. 





HUGH S. BELL 


I represent the Equitable Life Insurance Co. of 
lowa. (At this point digress from insurance 
and get on a friendly basis through conversa- 
tion about his business, his office—or anything 
of his.) : 

Mr. Brown, I want to show you something. 
I have a theory of life that I believe would 
interest you. (Place your envelope or paper 0” 
the table.) $ . = 

There are only three Great Financial Disas- 
ters which can happen to you and your family, 
Mr. Brown. Let me show you what I mean. 
Here you are with your family. (Write You 
and Yours” and place a circle around it.) 

Mr. Brown, if you should die it would. why 
sorrow to your wife and children and friends, 
of course. But it would be more than oo 
it would be a financial tragedy. So, one of sor 
financial disasters would be Death. (Write — 
“Death.”) When a man dies there are rea y 
three deaths. The father dies, the husband die 
and income dies. You may think there are not 
in the same class at all and that income !s = 
as important as the husband and father ns 
just try going home tonight and telling you 
wife and children you are tired of work anc 
that from now on they can look out for them- 
selves and take care of you besides. Just how 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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“Seeing The People” Is ‘The Heart 
Of The Life Underwriter’s Work 


Lou K. Newfield Tells How Laziness and Fear Are the Two 
Barriers Which Prevent Agents from Doing What 
They Know Is Necessary 


That an agent cannot expect to win 
much success in the life insurance busi- 
ness unless he “sees the people” was 
stressed by Lou K. Newfield, district 
manager for the Penn Mutual in Marys- 
ville, Calif., in his address before the 
convention on Friday morning. Mr. 
Newfield brought out that many agents 
although they well know the truth in 
this statement nevertheless find a sur- 
prising number of excuses for not see- 
ing people and then wonder why they 
don’t get very far. 

Mr. Newfield said in part: 


“See the people.” What is the rea- 
son for taking up such a subject? Sure- 
ly anyone who is able-bodied, the unini- 
tiated might say, is able to see people! 
Well, then, what do you and I know 
about the barriers which set themselves 
up against seeing the people? 

Laziness One Barrier 

One of them, I may as well say, is 
downright laziness. Certainly no one 
within hearing of my voice is, or has 
been guilty of that. You’ve heard the 
story, no doubt, about the chap in a 
swivel chair with his feet on the desk, 
his eyes almost closed. The friend ad- 
dressed him, saying: “Jack, you sure are 
lazy. If you can show me anything lazier 
than you are right now I'll give you a 
dollar.” And Jack replied, without bat- 
ting an eyelash, “Put it in my pocket.” 

There’s no cure for this barrier to 
seeing the people. If a man is lazy, 
he may as well get out of the business 
because you know, and I know, that 
he'll never succeed. 


Two Kinds of Fear 


What, then, is another barrier which, 
possibly, can be removed? The answer 
is fear! And they tell me that every 
underwriter, whether he be experienced 
or just a novice in the business, has this 
enemy to lick month after month and 
year after year, to a greater or lesser 
degree. 

There are two causes for fear. I shall 
try to illustrate with an experience: A 
little more than four years ago, when 
I first entered this business, most of my 
interviews were joint. That is to say, 
I went out with an experienced man 
and took up space—plenty of it! He 
did the selling. I’ll never forget our 
second or third call. My associate drove 
me to the home of the prospect, and 
when we were almost to get out of the 
car, he said, “Lou, we’re going in to 
see Mr. Marshall now. And,” (this with 
a devilish twinkle in his eye) “I’m going 
to introduce you as the vice-president 
of the company!” 

Fear of the most panicky kind gripped 
me. I grasped him by the sleeve and 
said: “Earle, if you do—I’ll be off of 
you for life! I don’t know the first 
thing about insurance.” 

He kept on insisting that he was going 
to so introduce me—but of course, he 
was a real pal and he didn’t. 


Easiest Type to Overcome 

This type of fear is natural with an 
underwriter who doesn’t know his con- 
tract. But it is the easiest type to 
Overcome, and, once defeated, never 
again asserts itself. All that is required 
's study of one’s product, and then comes 
to the life underwriter, just as certain 
as night follows day, the feeling that 
€ knows more about the subject to be 
discussed with the prospect than the 
Prospect does himself. 

The other type of fear is not so easily 
Suppressed. I presume that is because 


He are human beings, and that our fear- 
- reactions to uncertainties are a part 
t universal psychology. I'll illustrate 


this more undermining type of fear with 
another story. 

Perhaps you have heard of the agent 
who was given a lead by his supervisor 
and told that the prospect might be 
importuned to apply for insurance. He 
drove across the city toward the man’s 
resi lence, wondering the while what his 
prospect looked like and what kind of 
a disposition he had. Arriving at the 
house, he made sure of the address, and 
then stood on the sidewalk, wondering 
what he would say to the man when 
he saw him. Doubtful of his ability, he 
walked up and down the block two or 
three times, worrying over the possible 
outcome, and arriving at the end of the 
street, he decided it would be well to 
walk clear around the block and, thus, 
gain strength of purpose. Finally, again 
finding himself in front of the prospect’s 
dwelling, he mustered up his dwindling 
nerve, buttoned his coat, stealthily 
climbed the stairs, rang the bell and 
learned, finally, that the prospect, thank 
God, was not at home! 

So, we see, that fear may be divided 
into two classes. Fear that comes from 
lack of knowledge and fear that comes 
from lack of intestinal fortitude! 

Fear, such as I have described, exists 
in the minds of underwriters even in 
normal times. How much greater the 
reason, then, for combating this potent 
enemy in a period when our every effort 
should be along positive lines with a view 
to filling the ‘investment and family 
needs of our potential clients. 


Only One Cure 


I've heard a lot of’ suggestions made 
by different life underwriters as to what 
they would do to successfully eliminate 
fear, but there’s only one real specific 
cure I have found for this disease and 
it doesn’t come in a box and it doesn’t 
cost a penny. It is described by three 
words: See the people. 

When the gas man comes to my house 
to adjust a burner on the furnace; when 
the piano tuner arrives for his annual 
check-up on the tone quality of my pi- 
ano; when the grocery boy puts in his 
appearafice with the ginger ale for the, 
er—er children ; when anybody that looks 
healthy and is earning money and I think 
is insurable comes to see me at my home 
or my office, I’m going to regard him 
as a possible client and a future friend. 
And—like those people I go to visit at 
their homes and their offices, I am see- 
ing them, and that’s the only time to be 
selling them. 

Mr. Newfield, in closing, stated that 


he is a firm believer in the use of or- 


ganized sales talks. He, then, with the 
aid of other agents, gave the conven- 
tion a humorous but thought-provoking 
demonstration of a joint sale. 


Bell Sales Talk 


(Continued from Page 24) 


long do you think you will be popular as a hus- 
band and father? 
Economic Viewpoint 

Mr. Brown, from an economic standpoint you 
are really a machine which produces all through 
your lifetime work which brings a pay check 
at the end of each month to your family. You 
can readily see that your death, in addition to 
being a sentimental loss, is a tremendous finan- 
cial loss. That pay check which your family 
has been relying on will not come any longer. 
So, it stands to reason that a sensible and effi- 
cient financial plan should set a barrier between 
“Death” and you and your family. (Draw a 
line between “Death” and the circle “You and 
Yours.”’) 

Now then, there is another tragedy over here 
on the other side which might attack you, Mr. 
Brown, which really is worse than Death. If 
you should die, after the funeral expenses are 
paid, that would be the end of-the difficulty 
so far as you are concerned. Your family 
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GOVERNOR JAMES ROLPH 


The relation between Life Insurance 
and the State was the subject of an 
address which Governor James Rolph of 
California gave before the convention on 
Friday afternoon. 
man, member of the general insurance 
firm of Rolph, Landis & Ellis, Governor 
Rolph was well known to many of the 
life underwriters present and received a 
hearty welcome. Previous to his elec- 
tion as governor in 1930 Mr. Rolph 
served five consecutive terms as mayor 
of San Francisco and made an outstand- 
ing record in that position. 


Being an insurance 





might have a pretty tough row to hoe to sup- 
port themselves but, at least, there would he 
no expense in keeping you. However, suppose 
that you should contract tuberculosis or be to- 
tally disabled in an automobile wreck? This 
would mean that you not only would not pro- 
duce anything to help the family, but would 
consume money which they might be able to 
earn. From a financial standpoint, you had bet- 
ter be dead than to be struck by total disability. 
(Write “Total Disability” on the right side 
of the circle.) 

Now, a financial plan to continue to be effi- 
cient, must set a barrier between “Total Dis- 
ability” and “You and Yours.” (Draw a line 
between “Total Disability”? and the circle.) 


A Third Disaster 


But, Mr. Brown, you may escape disability 
and you may not die before your time. Then 
a Third Great Disaster must be conquered. Sup- 
pose that just this minute you should get no- 
tice that your house has burned to the ground 
and_it suddenly dawns upon you that your in- 
surance has run out. Then suppose, Mr. Brown, 
that you receive word that the bank where 
your savings are deposited has failed. And then 
to top things off, imagine that right now your 
employer comes in and says that your services 
are no longer required. No home—no savings— 
no job. That would look rather black, wouldn’t 
it? But, it really isn’t so bad. You are only 
33 years old and in a year’s time you would 
be back on ihe road toward independence again. 

But what if this series of circumstances should 
come to you when you are 60 or 65 years old? 
That would be a real tragedy, wouldn’t it? Some 
of the most unhappy people in the world are 
these bright, keen men and women at age 60 and 
65 who are forced to live with their children, 
many times breaking up what would other- 
wise be happy homes. They know that they 
could easily have saved money through the years 
to take care of themselves but they fail to do it. 
So, the Third Great Danger “Poverty at Age 
60-65,” (write “Poverty at Age 60-65” on the 
third side) must be guarded against, and so we 
set a barrier between it and “You and Yours.” 
(Draw a line, completing triangle.) 

This sounds rather pessimistic and it would 
be if there were not such a wonderful plan de- 
vised particularly adapted to meet these dangers. 
Death will come to each of us. Disability and 
Old Age may reach us, but under our plan you 
need have no fear of any one of them, so far 
as the financial future of your family and your- 
self is concerned. If you die before your time, 
it pays your family $10,000 or $100 a month for 
over 10 years. If you should be disabled, it 
would pay all premiums for you and at your 
death pay $10,000 besides. And if you live to 
age 60 or 65 (depends on Brown’s age). it will 
pay you $10,000 in cash or an income for life. 
Isn’t that a fine plan, Mr. Brown? You could 
save $5 or $6 a week, couldn’t you, Mr. Brown? 
(Open application and print his name at top.) 
Where were you born, Mr. Brown? etc., etc. 


Hammond Address 
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enced for the most part in executive re- 
sponsibility, I encouraged the formation 
of the Assistant General Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. This association meets once a 
month. The morning is devoted to busi- 
ness, the afternoon to recreation; goif 
for those who prefer it, cards or swim- 
ming for those whose tastes run in those 
directions. 

These meetings are attended by the 
assistant general agents, supervisors and 
the manager of our group department 
and his three assistants. The assistant 
general agents elect a chairman who 
presides at two consecutive monthly 
meetings. It is the chairman’s job to 
assign subjects and select the speakers. 
The subjects are covered by the speak- 
ers in a written paper which is, of 
course, read by the one who has the 
assignment. They are later mimeo- 
graphed and copies sent to each assist- 
ant general agent who retains those 
which he thinks worth while, in a per- 
manent binder for future reference. The 
meetings have really been a revelation 
to me in the thoughtfulness displayed, 
in the dignity of the meetings and the 
manner in which they have been con- 
ducted, and they have been a source 
of edification to all in attendance. 


Sell on Need Basis 


We start our new men into the field 
a few hours after their contract has 
been signed and all they do in the early 
stages is to sell examinations and ac- 
quire information from their so-called 
prospect. They bring the examination 
and information to their assistant gen- 
eral agent who trains them by the case 
method, indicating the kind of policy 
which should be presented, with the whys 
and wherefors. Our whole purpose be- 
ing to sell from the point of view of the 
buyer rather than from the point of view 
of what we have to sell. 

We are emphasizing the relationship of 
life insurance to human needs rather 
than life insurance from a mathematical 
point of view, and our records permit 
us to tell a man how much money he 
can make in first year commissions, pro- 
vided he will secure each month a given 
number of examinations together with 
the facts about a man that we require. 
The matter of selling examinations first 
and selling the policy afterwards is our 
agency plan for both experienced and 
inexperienced men. 


F. H. Haviland Talk 


(Continued from Page 17) 





without insisting in every instance on 
this method of starting a new man. 

I know that the majority of managers 
who have supervisors or who operate 
with their men themselves believe this is 
their method, but I know you will agree 
with me in saying that in nine out of 
ten cases the supervisor or manager is 
liable to shirk part of this job and in 
some cases all of it. We can find so 
many excuses why not to do it, but they 
are seldom good reasons for not doing 
the joint work. 





A GROUP NEEDING COUNSEL 

One of the main points emphasized by 
Dr. Henry W. Cook, vice-president and 
medical director of the Northwestern 
National, in his address was that agents 
should make a greater effort to help 
bring lawyers, physicians and engineers 
to better understand and appreciate the 
unique advantage of life insurance as an 
investment. Dr. Cook pointed out that 
professional men are not qualified by 
taste or training for financial ventures 
and oftentimes stand heavy _ losses 
through unwise counsel. 
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Utah Agent Stresses Importance 
Of High Standards in Selling 


Sterling W. Sill Says that All Life Insurance Is Not Equally 
Well Written; Believes Some Agents Have Taken 
Depression Too Seriously 


The necessity and value of maintaining 
high standards in life insurance selling 
was discussed by Sterling W. Sill, New 
York Life representative of Layton, 
Utah, in an address before the conven- 
tion on Wednesday afternoon. Mr. Sill 
has done outstanding work in his five 
years in the business working in a town 
which has a population of 597 people. 

“Build Well,” was the advice given by 
this speaker. He feels that life agents 
have a lot in common with the architect 
and builder, that they are both building 
for the future. “Our work, as theirs, 
may be done well,” he said, “or cheap 
work can for the time being be covered 
up.” Mr. Sill added: All insurance is 
not equally well written. $100,000 of in- 
surance properly written may do as much 
good as much more than that poorly 
written, and the value than can be placed 
upon it varies just as the value that can 
be placed upon man varies widely be- 
tween two far removed extremes, accord- 
ing to the nature and excellence of the 
service he renders. 

“I think we should try not only to im- 
prove the quality of our work, but to see 
to it that 100% of the people of this na- 
tion have the benefit of the protection 
we can give. One of the most prominent 
citizens of Utah confessed to me, after 
he had signed on the dotted line, that he 
had not been approached by an insurance 
man in 15 years. Three times during 
that period he had gone to the counter 
and bought insurance. 


“Add a Step” 

“T am convinced that there are many 
more. Especially now that many of us 
are so definitely sold on the idea of the 
hard times and we are leaving many ex- 
posed to chance who would want and 
appreciate our service. The way we 
sometimes feel about the depression is 
similar to the story of the young Spartan 
who complained to his mother that there 
was no use of his going to the battle be- 
cause his sword was too short. His 
mother’s answer fits perfectly with our 
business and the hard times. She said, 
“Add a step to it, my son.” Someone 
has said that our business is easiest 
when we work the _ hardest—hardest 
when we work the easiest. 

“Work twice as hard and you will do 
four times as much work, three times 
as hard and you may find you do nine 
times as much business, and you will 
surely have nine times as much fun do- 
ing it. If you are going to boil a kettle 
of water, heat it with a good fire. Water 
won’t even cook an egg at 211 degrees, 
it must be 212 or you have wasted your 
fire. So in our business it pays to be 


either a thorough-going life insurance 
man or no life insurance man at all. 


Consider Companies’ Record 


“If the insurance field men can main- 
tain the same high standards of service 
through this depression and afterward, 
that our companies have done in meeting 
the tests that have come to them, then 
we are well on the way toward accom- 





Small Town No Handicap 

Sterling W. Sill has made a rather 
amazing record selling life insurance 
in a town which has a population of 
597 people. Most all of his business 
has come from this small town with 
its outlying farms. Since entering the 
business in this territory five years 
ago there has never been a week that 
he hasn’t produced some business and 
for the past forty-three consecutive 
months Mr. Sill has written ten or 
more applications for not less than 
$20,000. He is an outstanding exam- 
ple of the theory that “it’s the man, 
not the territory.” 











plishing the goal set as the theme of 
this convention. In order to accomplish 
this we should ever be adding value to 
our own lives as well as improving our 
selling methods and our business prac- 
tice, ‘for we are definitely limited in our 
scope by what we are—education, back 
ground, environment, social standing, 
previous connections, etc.’ All these go 
to help determine the amount and kind 
of business we do, as it will also deter- 
mine the place our business holds in the 
public mind. 

“The successful underwriter must 
spend as much time on himself as on 
his prospect. We only arrive at any 
worthy goal after a life of persistent 
effort. A lady, after praising the music 
of a certain violinist, said, ‘I would give 
half my life to be able to play like that.’ 
‘Madam, that is exactly what I have 
given,’ he said.” 





DOESN’T WAIT TO BE SOLD 

Seldom do life underwriters encounter 
men who go out and buy insurance on 
their own initiative. For that reason 
they were particularly interested in the 
confession of Rabbi Dr. Irving F. Reich- 
ert of San Francisco who addressed the 
convention on Wednesday morning. He 
said: “It may be of interest to you to 
know that I am quite heavily insured 
($100,000), and I have never had to be 
solicited for insurance. I[ have always 
gone out and bought it.” 





Shapro Welcomes Convention On 
Behalf of San Francisco Association 


A cordial welcome was extended the 
conventioners at the opening session on 
Tuesday evening by Ben F. Shapro, Penn 
Mutual general agent, president of the 
San Francisco Association. Mr. Shapro 
said: 

“It is my proud privilege, as president 
of the San Francisco Life Underwriters’ 
Association, in behalf of all of our mem- 
bers, to express the warmest possible 
welcome to you, and to tell you how 
highly we appreciate the great honor you 
have bestowed upon us by meeting in 
our beloved city, and how happy we are 
that you are here with us tonight. I also 
voice the hope and the conviction that 
this forty-third annual convention will 


go down into history as the most suc- 
cessful, the happiest, and most comfort- 
able of any convention to date. It was 
the immortal Bret Harte who said of San 
Francisco: 

“Serene, indifferent of Fate, 

Thou sittest vat the Western Gate; 

Thou dreamest all things, small or great 

To thee, beside the Golden Gate.” 

In the time allotted to me I crave your 
indulgence while I tell you a few things 
about San Francisco and its environs, 
and in the telling I shall prove two 
things: First, that your fears and predic- 
tions were well founded in that you 
SHALL hear plenty of California boost- 
ing and superlatives galore while you 


are here, and, second, that we in Cali- 
fornia have been and still are spending 
liberally regardless of the late but not 
lamented economic convulsion. We spend 
of our time and effort without stint in 
boosting California! We are extravagant 
in the use of superlatives when we fee- 
bly endeavor to describe our city, state, 
or people. 
Individuality of City 

Born a drowsy Spanish hamlet, fed on 
the intoxicants of the gold rush, devel- 
oped by an adventurous commerce and 
a baronial agriculture, isolated through- 
out its turbulent history from the home 
lands of its diverse peoples and com- 
pelled to the outworking of its own eth- 
ical and social standards, San Francisco 
has evolved an individuality and a versa- 
tility beyond any other American city. 
San Francisco is today peculiarly the 
cosmopolitan city. Because its social ele- 
ments are so near their equal sources, 
and opportunity still beckons every man 
of talent, it is also the democratic city. 
And in spiritual freedom and forward 
impulse and the vivid hope of great 
achievement, it is the one renaissance 
city of the present day. Here is no 
thraldom to the past, but a trying of 
all things on their merits, and a search- 
ing of every proposal or established in- 
stitution by the one test: will it make 
life happier ? 

The beauty and grandeur of San Fran- 
cisco’s location have delighted every visi- 
tor that has seen the region properly. 
With the possible exception of Constan- 
tinople, no other city has such a setting. 
The basin of San Francisco bay is a 
magnificent amphitheatre rimmed with 
hills that rise here and there to moun- 
tain stature. In the bosom of this am- 
phitheatre lies the bay, a gleaming sheet 
dotted with islands ‘and shining sails, and 
crisscrossed by busy ferry boats and 
ploughed by stately ocean steamers or 
big square-riggers from “around the 
Horn.” . 

The Golden Gate is the channel 
through which the tides ebb and flow be- 
tween the bay and the ocean, and with 
its rolling blue water, its lighthouses, 
fortifications, islands and processions of 


majestic ships, is one of the inspiring 
scenes of the western continent. In San 
Francisco itself, at points almost provi- 
dentially disposed, rise hills, from three 
hundred to over nine hundred feet in 
height, from whose summits superb pan- 
oramas of the city, bay and ocean open 
to the view. 


On April 18, 19 and 20, 1906, a devas- 
tating fire, the greatest, the most de- 
structive of all times, destroyed approx- 
imately one billion dollars of property. 
The fire spread over an area comprising 
514 city blocks, 3,000 acres, or nearly five 
square miles; 25,000 buildings of all de- 
scriptions were destroyed. While the 
ashes were still hot, our fellow-townsman 
Larry Harris, expressed the indomitable 
spirit of San Franciscans in these words: 
Put me somewhere west of East Street where 
there’s nothin’ left but dust, 

Where the lads are all a hustlin’ and where 
everything’s gone bust, 

Where the buildin’s that are standin’ sort of 
blink and blindly stare 

At the damndest finest ruins ever gazed on any- 
where. 

The strangers who come rubberin’ and a huntin’ 
souvenirs, 

The fools they try to tell us it will take a 
million years 

Before we can get started, so why don’t we 
come to live 

And build our homes and factories upon land 
they’ve got to give. 

“Got to live!’”? why, on my soul, I would rather 
bore a hole 

And live right in the ashes than even move to 
Oakland’s mole. 

If they’d all give me my pick of their buildin’s 
proud and slick 

In the damndest finest ruins still I’d rather be 
a brick!” 


Once again, then, WELCOME to San 
Francisco! The “city that knows how” 
throws wide its portals to the ethical, 
forward-looking, intelligent, generous, 
organized life underwriters represented 
at this National Association Meeting. 
We welcome the Cream of the Crop of 
American life insurance men and women! 
The joys of the host are ours and the 
mantle of pride descends upon us as we 
extend to you the hand of fellowship 
and welcome! Honored we are, indeed, 
fellow life underwriters, that you have 
chosen our city as the meeting place for 
the forty-third annual convention of the 
National Association. 





Big Writers Differ Over Abrams Novel 
Finance Plan; Asks Only 25% of Premiums 


San Francisco, Aug. 18—A controver- 
sy exists in the Hotel Fairmont lobbies, 
where the large writers get together, 
over a talk made by A. L. Abrams, San 
Francisco agent at the Round Table, in 
which he explained how he financed for 
insured the payment of future premiums 
by getting a bank to finance him, the 
agent. 

Some agents went to his office to get 
his plan in detail. He claims he will 
give a man all the insurance he wants 
if the latter pays him 25% of the pre- 
mium and if that is done he will then 
loan the insured the balance of the pre- 
mium at 6% with policies as security. 
Many prominent agents think this is 





Resolutions 


(Continued from Page 5) 
mittee that future committees will find 
themselves less hampered if this policy, 
as endorsed by our membership, should 
be followed in the future. We, there- 
fore, present this idea in the form of a 
resolution to be presented to the gen- 
eral nominating committee of the Na- 
tional Association and, with your ap- 
proval to the association itself.” 

Your committee on resolutions recom- 
mends the adoption of the above recom- 
mendations submitted by the Advisory 
Nominating Committee. 


pyramiding and inadvisable, while others 
think it will permit insureds to take very 
large lines of insurance without worry- 
ing about the size of the premium. Oth- 
ers say it paves way for twisting. Abrams 
is a shark on figures as he is a former 
accountant. 





Mrs. J. N. Russell There 

San Francisco, Aug. 17—John Newton 
Russell of Los Angeles, for years gen- 
eral agent of the Pacific Mutual and 
former president of National Association, 
was recently married and came to the 
convention with his bride, the former 
Mrs. Marjorie Forline Davenport who 
has been prominent in social and philan- 
thropic activities. She also belongs to 
the Nine O’clock Players of Los An- 
geles and is a member of the Junior 
League. 





MUSICAL INTERLUDES 


A feature which contributed in a big 
way toward the spirit of momentum 
which marked the San Francisco meet- 
ings were the musical interludes. At 
these times the huge crowd burst into 
familiar songs (with original words) un- 
der the expert leadership of W. David- 
son Thompson of the Great-West Life 
of Winnipeg, Canada. Mr. Thompson 
was assisted at the piano by Joe Lyon, 
also of the Great-West. This pair first 
made a hit with life underwriters at the 
International Convention in Toronto twv 
years ago. 
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Seal of the select ... Coat- 
of-arms of the 4£tna Life’s 
leading salesmen . . . The 
hallmark of superiority, 


diligence and courage 











A Page from the AXtna Life’s 1932 Regional Meeting 
program . . . Seventy of the Regionnaires who will attend 
these meetings in August have a perfect attendance record 
for the four years that Regionals have been conducted. 
That record, in view of strict, high qualifying standards, 


reflects sound and sustained salesmanship. 


Established 1850 AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartford, Conn. 


























Sor Salv----Keat 





Thousands of men would grasp at the 
opportunity to “Lay in a stock” of this 


precious commodity. 


It can be done. 


Prudential Annuities or Endowments 


will serve the purpose. 


Ask The Prudential Man 


eae Che Prudential 


THE 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR Iusurauce Company nf Amvprica 


Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








FOUNDED BY JOHN F. DRYDEN 
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